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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  may  bo  proper  to  state,  that  three  of 
the  tales  in  these  Vohinies,  namely,  ''  Evil 
May-Day,"  ^' The  Mereer^s  Wife,"  and  '' Tlie 
Alderman,"  appeared  in  a  j)eriodieal  work 
some  years  since ;  but  they  have  been  revised 
and  enhirged    by  additional  Cliapters. 
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THE  FOSTER-SON. 

A   LEGEND   OF 

THE  WARD  OF  FARRINGDON  EXTRA, 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing,  with  golden  face,  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out !  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Shakspere.     Sonnet  xxxiii. 
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*"'"' CHAPTER  I. 

|N  the  night  of  the  26th 
of  October,  in  tlie  year 
1430,  when   Nicholas 
Wotton,   citizen    and 
draper,    was     mayor, 
while    the    watchman 
at  Clifford'fl  Inn  was 
calling  nine,  two  men, 
muffled  in  their  cloaks,  cautiously  emerged  from 
a  poBtem  door  which  led  from  the  rear  court 
of  a  spacious  mansion   looking  upon  the  gar- 
dens of  the  inn.     Gently  closing  the  door  after 
them,  they  proceeded  down  Fleet  Street,  and 
I  soon  etruck  into  one  of  the   numerous   alleys 
L  irhich  intersected  that  neighbourhood  and  led 
I  to  the  water  side. 
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"  Ugh!"  ejaculated  one  of  them,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  and  drawing  his  cloak  closer 
around  him.  "  'Tis  a  raw  night,  and  this  fog 
smelleth  strongly  of  colds  and  rheums.  I  like 
not  this  business,  Roger.  Where  did  our  master 
say  the  hag  lives  V 

"  On  the  Bankside,  about  a  stone^s  cast  east- 
ward from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Mill,"^ 
replied  the  other,  who  was  the  taller,  and, 
apparently,  the  younger  of  the  two. 

"  This  business  will  end  badly,  Roger,''  re- 
marked the  first  man,  shaking  his  head  sig- 
nificantly ;  "  I  would  I  were  well  out  of  it ; 
but  what  can  a  poor  steward  of  the  household 
do  ?  My  master  would  discard  me  if  I  flinched 
from  this  service.  Marry,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  will  come  o'  this  night  walking." 

"  Why,  Gaffer  Matthew,"  laughed  his  com- 
panion, slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  thou 
hast  been  hearing  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross 
to-day,  and  art  a  mind  eftsoones  to  turn  monk, 
though,  beshrew  me,  your  monk,  when  he  walk- 
eth  o'  nights,  stoops  at  higher  game.  But  tell 
me   truly.    Father  Matthew,   dost  thou  think 
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« 

thy  young  mistress  is  really  married  to  that 
coistrel  the  law  student.^ 

"  Whist,^  said  the  steward,  "  speak  lower, 
or  thou  wilt  be  overheard.  If  thou  lettest  thv 
tongue  run  so  glibly,  and  talkest  so  freely  of 
the  priests,  my  life  on  \  but  they  will  some 
day  impeach  thee  for  a  LoUer.  Lend  me  thy 
arm,  for  this  road  is  a  sad  one ;  moreover,  my 
eyes  serve  me  not  well  o^  nights.  Now,  touch- 
ing my  young  mistress,  I  do  aver  that  she  is 
pure  and  virtuous — ^a  worthy  daughter  of  her 
sainted  mother  who  resteth  with  the  holy 
host  in  heaven.^^ 

"  Never  mind  the  saints,  friend  Matthew,'" 
interrupted  his  companion,  "  we  11  talk  o**  them 
at  Hallow  mass  :  I  wish  to  hear  of  thy  master^s 
daughter.  Dost  thou  really  think  she  is  mar- 
ried— eh  V 

"  I  do;^ 

"  And  when  was  that  goodly  ceremony  per- 
formed V 

"  I  wot  not,  but  'twas  shortly  after  twelfth- 
tide,  or  Barbara  lies.'' 

"  Ah !  there 's  another  woman,  and,  doubt- 
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less,  it  will  soon  be  known  that  three  were 
in  the  secret :  Master  Joddrell,  sergeant  of  the 
coif,  says  three  ^s  a  quorvm^  and  when  a  quorum 
of  witches  meet,  the  devil  is  sure  to  appear 
among  them;' 

"  A  truce  with  thy  idle  bantering,''  said 
his  companion,  sharply ;  ^'  this  is  no  subject 
for  ribald  jest.  My  dear  young  mistress  may 
become  a  mother  before  we  return,  and  I  dread 
her  father's  harsh  treatment  :  she  cries  and 
sobs  continually,  and  needs  support  and  com- 
fort, instead  <if  harsh  words  and  railing.  But 
see,  we  are  at  the  water's  edge:  where 's  the 
boatman !" 

"  What  ho!  waterman!"  cried  the  young' 
man,  and  the  boatman  emerged  from  a  rude 
hovel  which  overhung  the  water's  edge.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  boat  was  proceeding  down 
the  river.  All  was  dark  and  gloomy;  thick 
mists  hung  over  the  water,  which  but  dimly 
reflected  the  heavy  buildings  of  the  city.  The 
long  celebrated  Castle  Baynard  lay  on  the  left, 
while  behind,  the  giant  towers  of  St.  Paul's 
rose  high  above  the  surrounding  buildings,  mak- 
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ing  the  spires  of  the  neighbouring  churches 
appear  diminutive  under  the  contrast.  In  the 
distance,  London  Bridge^  with  its  houses  and 
towers,  stretched  across  the  river,  their  dark 
masses  studded  at  intervals  with  the  light  from 
some  chamber  whose  inmate  had  not  betaken 
himself  to  rest  so  early  as  his  neighbours ;  while 
the  suUen  roar  of  the  tide  as  it  flowed  through 
its  arches,  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night. 

The  boat  soon  reached  Bankside,  and  the 
two  men,  leaping  on  shore,  proceeded  on  their 
way,  bidding  the  waterman  wait  their  return. 

This  neighbourhood,  so  celebrated  in  after 
times,  was,  at  that  period,  but  thinly  peopled ; 
in  the  outskirts  stood  a  few  country  houses  of  the 
citizens,  and  a  few  straggling  huts,  the  residence 
of  persons  of  indifferent  character,  who,  jealous 
of  the  prying  eyes  of  the  city  authorities,  kept 
without  the  walls.  Among  these  hovels  was  one 
which  had  long  been  tenanted  by  an  old  bel- 
dam, who  lived  by  her  profession  of  midwife 
and  doctress.  Some  were  uncharitable  enough 
to   say  that  to  this  vocation  was  added   that 
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of  receiver  of  stolen  property  and  fortune-teller, 
and  strange  stories  were  sometimes  told  of  her 
dealing  with  the  devil,  (common  scandal  in 
those  days,)  the  aforesaid  good-natured  people 
hinting  that  there  were  those  in  authority  who, 
for  various  weighty  reasons,  forbore  to  have 
her  burnt  for  a  sorceress  in  Smithfield.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  while  the  Londoners  were  occa- 
sionally indulged  with  the  burning  of  a  Lollard 
or  a  witch,  or  the  drawing,  hanging,  and  quar- 
tering of  some  sturdy  thief  or  traitor,  at  Ty- 
burn, the  Elms,  or  St.  Thomas-a- Watering, 
Mother  Agatha  was  left  to  pursue  her  calling 
unmolested* 

As  the  two  men  approached  the  cottage, 
they  perceived  that  it  was  closed  for  the  night, 
and  that  no  light  was  burning  within,  where- 
upon they  began  to  batter  the  door  with  the 
toes  of  their  boots,  producing  a  clatter  which 
might  have  awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

^^  The  old  Jezebel  is  gone  to  see  her  master 
the  devil,  to-night,^^  said  the  young  man,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  he  laid  his  ear  to  the 
door, — "  I  hear  nothing  stirring.'" 
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Agatha  was  awake  and  listening.  Alarmed 
at  the  voice,  she  had  quitted  her  mattress, 
and  fearing  that  the  visiters  intended  her  some 
.mischief,  she  was  meditating  how  she  might  best 
avoid  the  anticipated  danger. 

'^  I  pray  the  saints,^  said  the  old  man, 
eagerly,  "  that  she  be  not  from  home ;  I  would 
rather  lose  my  murrey-coloured  hood  than  she 
should  not  come  with  us.^^ 

"  Wait  awhile,  gentles,*^  cried  a  shrill  voice 
from  within.     "  I  stop  but  to  put  on  my  kirtle."*' 

"  'Tis  well,^**  observed  the  older  visiter ;  "  she 
is  assured  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  will  be 
with  us  anon." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  door  of  the  cottage 
was  opened,  when  they  quickly  made  the  bel- 
dam acquainted  with  the  purport  of  their  visit, 
promising  that  she  should  be  well  paid  for  her 
services.  "  All  we  want,'*'*  they  observed,  "  is 
silence  and  obedience.  Come,  let 's  away ;  for 
time  flies,  and  there  may  be  danger  if  we  tarry  .*'*' 

Hurrying  the  ancient  doctress  to  the  boat, 
they  proceeded  up  the  stream,  and  soon  landed 
at   the   stairs   from   which   they  had   set   out. 

B  5 
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They  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  her 
to  allow  herself  to  be  blindfolded ;  but,  terrified 
by  the  half-threatening,  half-entreating,  of  her 
conductors,  she  yielded  herself  to  their  guidance, 
and  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  court  from 
which  the  men  had  issued  about  an  hour  before. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE    BIRTH. 


When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  eld  doctress,  she  found  herself  in 
a  large  ante-chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were 
hung  with  tapestry  representing  passages  in 
the  life  of  Absalom.  A  large  fire  roared  in 
the  chimney,  and  appeared  to  have  been  just 
lighted,  for  the  unconsumed  ends  of  a  fagot 
had  fallen  over  the  brand-irons,  which  were 
ornamented  with  huge  brass  figures  of  griffins 
couchant.  She  had  scarcely  taken  a  survey  of 
the  apartment  when  the  steward  entered. 

He  was  a  man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  a  venerable  aspect,  and  hair  and  beard  of 
snowy  whiteness,  though  the  quick  fire  of  his 
eye  showed  that  he  yet  enjoyed  robust  health. 
He  wore  a  grey  surcoat  trimmed  with  fiir,  and 
from  his  girdle  hung  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  an 
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escarcelle,  or  purse,  through  which  was  thrust  a 
broad-bladed  knife  with  an  ebony  haft.  A  sil- 
ver chain,  from  which  depended  a  small  whistle 
of  the  same  metal,  was  hung  round  his  neck. 
Though  a  little  bent  by  age,  he  was  tall  and 
weU  made,  and  there  was  something  in  his 
look  and  manner  which  assured  our  doctress 
that  she  was  in  safe  hands.  She  accordingly 
addressed  him  with  a  "Well,  master  steward, 
for  such  I  judge  you  to  be,  by  your  apparel, 
where  is  the  fair  lady  who  needs  my  poor  ser- 
vices !  ^ 

"  She  is  in  the  next  chamber,  mother,^  re- 
plied the  steward,  for  that  indeed  was  his 
office ;  "  but  you  cannot  yet  be  admitted. 
Poor  soul ! ""  he  added  in  an  under  tone,  "  I 
would  fain  bear  half  her  trouble.^' 

"Ay,  ay,  I  see  it  all,"  said  the  midwife, 
slowly  shaking  her  head;  "shame  and  sorrow 
overtake  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor:  your 
young  mistre^  hath  found  that  honied  words 
and  false  vows  are  soon  uttered,  and  that  no 
oath  is  strong  enough  to  bind  a  &lse  leman ; 
is  it  not  so,  master  Steward  ?" 
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"  Thou  art  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  mo- 
ther,'^ replied  the  steward,  chiming  in  with  the 
conjecture.  "  It  will  favour  my  master^s  inten- 
tion,'^ thought  he,  "  if  I  suffer  it  to  appear  thus.'' 

"  Who  is  the  false  gallant  ! "  queried  the 
doctress;  ^'what  is  his  name  and  quality!" 

"  That  is  not  my  business,  mother,"  remarked 
the  old  man  in  an  altered  and  angry  tone.  '^  I 
brought  thee  here  to  perform  a  certain  service, 
for  which  thou  wilt  be  well  paid.  Ask  me  no 
questions,  for  I  am  in  no  humour  to  satisfy 
thee." 

'^  But  what  if  I  should  learn  all,  and  speak  of 
what  I  see  and  hear  this  night !"  continued  the 
midwife. 

"  Even  should'st  thou  learn  all,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  I  would  advise  thee  to  do  that  which, 
however  hard  it  may  be  for  a  woman  to  do, 
will  be  to  thy  advantage, — hold  thy  peace,  or 
it  may  chance  that  a  rousing  fire  may  be  lighted 
for  thy  especial  warming  some  cold  morning  in 
Smithfield." 

Mistress  Agatha  was  somewhat  posed  by  this 
counsel,  which  was  given  in  that  earnest  and 
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serious    tone  which   shows    that   the  speaker 
wishes  it  to  have  its  ftdl  weight. 

'^Jesu  Maria  !^  she  cried,  clasping  her  long 
bony  hands,  « is  this  the  com  you  pay  me  I '' 

"  Ay,  truly,"  answered  the  steward,  if  you 
will  be  prying  and  troublesome ;  but  if  you  are 
discreet  and  silent,  you  will  have  your  meed. 
My  master  will  not  fail  to  pay  you  handsomely 
for  this  night^s  work,  but  if  you  prate  of  it,  by 
St.  Jude,  I  would  not  give  my  shoe  latchets  for 
your  life,  Mother  Agatha.  The  city  sergeants 
already  have  their  eye  on  your  dwelling,  and  a 
word  from  my  master  would  at  any  time  bring 
their  claws  upon  you." 

The  poor  obstetrician  felt  that  every  word  of 
this  advice  was  sound  and  good.  She  knew  that 
women  of  less  suspicious  lives  than  her  own, 
had  been  led  to  the  stake  and  burnt  as  witches 
or  heretics,  for  dither  charge  was  fatal  in  those 
fierce  days.  She  was  well  aware  that  it  was 
only  necessary  for  a  wealthy  man  to  hint  that 
the  roasting  of  a  sorceress  in  Smithfield  would 
fiimish  a  holiday  spectacle  for  the  people,  and 
unprove  the  morals  of  the  community  at  laige. 
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and  the  thing  was  done  out  of  hand.    She  knew 
all  this  fuH  well,  and  was  silent. 

A  yoong  woman  now  entered  the  apartment, 
and  without  saying  a  word,  beckoned  the  doo- 
tress  to  follow  her.  When  they  were  gone, 
the  steward  advanced  to  the  hearth,  and  sigh- 
ing audibly,  began  to  rake  together  the  uncon- 
sumed  ends  of  the  logs  and  throw  them  on  the 
fire.  While  thus  engaged,  the  hangings  were  dis- 
turbed, and  a  figure  appeared  firom  behind  them. 
It  was  the  master  of  the  mansion.  He  walked 
with  a  slow  and  measured  step  to  the  fire-place, 
drew  a  heavy  oaken  chair  towards  it,  and  seat^ 
ing  himself,  looked  vacantly  on  the  bright  flame 
as  it  crept  over  and  licked  the  replenished  logs. 
The  steward  withdrew  to  a  respectful  distance, 
but  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his  master,  who  was 
evidently  in  a  state  of  great  mental  suffering. 
His  clenched  hands,  compressed  lips,  and  corru- 
gated brow  showed  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
some  inward  struggle  which  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. Low  and  inarticulate  mutterings  es- 
caped from  him  at  intervals,  during  which  he 
twitched  convulsively  the  massive  gold  chain 
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which  he  wore  around  his  neck.  That  chain 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  sovereign  for 
the  good  service  performed  by  him  at  Agin- 
court,  when  the  gallant  Alenf  on  and  his  band 
of  knights  rushed  on  the  English  monarch  and 
perished  in  their  bold  attempt  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy him. 

Sir  Everhard  Ghampnes  was  in  his  youth  one 
of  the  bravest  knights  in  England.  The  heir  of 
great  possessions,  and  skilled  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  times,  he  entered  upon  the 
world  with  all  the  buoyancy  and  with  all  the 
ignorance  and  impetuousity  of  youth.  Bold, 
active,  and  daring,  he  was  at  once  the  admira- 
tion and  the  envy  of  the  gallants  of  his  day. 
In  tilt  and  tourney  few  could  compete  with  him, 
and  in  the  fierce  skirmishes  and  battles  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  he  acquitted  himself 
so  well  that  he  had  obtained  from  that  monarch 
many  marks  of  favour.  But  Sir  Everhard  was 
proud,  passionate,  and  revengeful,  qualities  which 
never  fail  to  render  men  unhappy,  however  ele- 
vated their  station  in  life.  These  had  brought 
him  into  collision  even  with  his  best  friends,  and 
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often  embittered  a  life  which  otherwise  nftgfat 
have  been  one  continued  round  of  enjoyment. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry  a  lady  emi- 
nent for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  the  only  crea- 
ture capable  of  subduing  his  fierce  and  haughty 
spirit;  a  being  so  mild  and  gentle  that  people 
wondered  how  two  persons  so  dissimilar  in  tem- 
per could  endure  the  society  of  each  other. 

One  child  only,  a  daughter,  was  the  fruit  of 
this  union.  We  will  not  recount  all  the. grand 
doings  at  the  birth  of  this  little  creature ;  it 
Mrill  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  red  wine 
flowed  abundantly,  that  meat  "both  roaste 
and  sodden  ^^  was  not  spared  to  rich  and  poor, 
and  that  the  bells  of  St.  Dunstan^s  and  St. 
Bride's  made  the  steeples  vibrate  with  their 
thundering  clangour  for  three  days  successive- 
ly. Then  came  the  christening,  to  which  all 
that  was  noble  and  gentle  were  invited,  and 
at  which  the  wine  agaiu  flowed  in  streams. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  these  rejoicings  ended 
when  death  entered  the  mansion  of  Sir  Ever- 
hard,  and  dashed  the  cup  from  his  lips.  A 
slight    cold,    caught   at   mass,    perhaps   unskil- 
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fuUy  treated  by  the  medical  men  of  that  day, 
who  were  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  laid  the  fomida- 
tion  of  an  illness  which  in  six  months  con- 
signed the  amiable  and  beautifdl  partner  of  Sir 
Everhard  to  a  premature  grave. 

We  must  drop  the  veil  over  the  sorrows  of 
the  bereaved  husband,  who  was  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  this  sad  affliction.  It  was  then,  and 
then  only  that  a  tear  was  seen  in  his  haughty 
eye :  sorrow  and  adversity  can  alone  humble 
such  spirits;  but 

**— — Time,  great  comforter,  whose  gracious  gloom 
Soothes  the  sad  past  and  veils  the  griefs  to  come—" 

Time  effected  for  the  bereaved  knight  what 
his  few  intimate  friends  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
afford  him.  His  thoughts  were  then  turned 
to  that  dear  pledge  of  his  union ;  all  the  love 
which  he  had  felt  for  his  deceased  wife  seemed 
revived  in  that  which  he  cherished  for  his  child, 
whose  beauty,  as  she  jfrew  up,  was  the  theme  of 
aU  the  gossips  without  the  walls.  Years  wore 
away,  and  while  Sir  Everhard  grew  more  mo- 
rose and  misanthropical,  his  daughter  increased 
in  loveliness  as  she  increased  in  stature. 
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beantiiiil  child  is  always  a  source  of  anx- 
iety and  uneasiness  to  such  a  father.  The 
knight  loved  his  daughter  with  that  excess  of 
fondness  which  is  not  unfrequently  observed  in 
persons  of  his  temperament ;  and  he  often  wit- 
nessed with  alarm  the  effect  of  her  beauty 
whenever  alie  appeared  in  public.  When  at- 
tending mass  at  the  parish  church,  all  eyes 
■were  upon  her.  Gallants  of  every  rank  forgot 
their  responses,  and  mistold  their  beads,  as  look 
tnd  thought  wandered  to  the  fair  Isabel.  The 
«lder  and  graver  citizens  shook  their  heads 
[portentously  as  they  beheld  how  the  dazzling 
beauty  of  the  knight's  daughter  disturbed  the 
devotions  of  their  sons  and  nephews ;  wliile 
their  wives  and  daughters  swelled  with  mor- 
tification and  envy  at  the  surpasamg  loveliness 
of  the  high-bom  damsel.  Still  there  were  some 
at  the  good  wives  who  would  not  subscribe  to 
the  general  opinion  on  tliin  head ;  among  these 
Mistress  Jekyll,  the  spouse  of  Jonas  Jekyll, 
citizen  and  stock lishmonger,  who  thought  her 
Jairer  complexion  than  the  Lady 
fflbel ;  and  sooth  to  say,  they  were  fairer,  and 
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withal  not  uncomely ;  for  Isabel  was  a  brunette, 
and  a  brunette  of  so  rare  an  order,  that,  while 
her  features  were  moulded  in  the  highest  style 
of  English  beauty,  her  complexion  rivalled  that 
of  the  women  of  a  more  southern  clime.  Her 
swan-like  neck,  oval  face,  smooth  and  placid 
brow,  and  mild  eyes  (the  greatest  beauty  in 
woman),  half  hidden  by  their  long  silken  lashes, 
were  raised  but  seldom,  yet  when  they  were 
raised  they  caused  the  breast  of  many  a  youth 
to  heave  beneath  his  vest,  or  "  petite  coate,**'  as 
it  was  then  called. 

Among  the  crowd  of  IsabePs  admirers  was  a 
young  student  of  Serjeant's  Inn,  named  Regi- 
nald Ohychelye,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
and  the  nephew  of  one  who  had  twice  been 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

He  had  been  adopted  by  an  uncle,  who  had 
left  him  considerable  property,  on  condition 
that  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  law;  but 
some  of  his  relatives  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  was  wholly  unfit  for  such  a  profession. 
Of  a  bold  and  ardent  temperament,  he  was  the 
foremost  in  the  numerous  sports  of  the  young 
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Londoners  at  that  day.  His  handsome  figure, 
though  half  concealed  by  the  law  student^s 
gown,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  many  a  city 
maiden;  and  some  there  were  who  thought 
that  his  fine  features  would  look  to  advantage 
under  a  sallet  or  casquetel,  and  that  the  camail  of 
a  man-at-arms  would  more  become  those  manly 
shoulders  than  the  furred  tippet  of  the  inns  of 
court.  The  Lady  Isabel  thought  so  too,  and 
had  often  admired  the  handsome  Reginald; 
while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sure  to  be 
at  the  church-porch  on  her  ingress  or  egress. 
It  was  true,  there  were  many  other  smart 
young  men  who  thronged  the  doors;  but 
Isabel  saw  only  one — the  handsome  student 
in  his  grey  gown,  trimmed  with  sables,  and 
girt  with  a  silken  cord. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prepare  the  reader, 
who  must  be  dull  indeed,  if  he  require  to  be 
told  that  our  young  couple  were  soon  en- 
amoured of  each  other.  They  found  means  to 
meet — no  matter  how — vowed,  loved,  sighed, 
and  promised  eternal  constancy;  but,  while 
all   this  was   passing,    Sir  Everhard  was   dili- 
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gentlj  looking  for  a  husband  for  his  Isabel, 
his  maxim  being,  like  that  of  an  English 
knight  of  a  later  day — "  Marry  your  daugh- 
ters young,  lest  they  nmrry  themselves.^  In 
Lionel  Audleye,  the  eldest  son  of  a  knight  of 
great  possessions,  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
a  fit  husband  for  his  beloved  daughter.  It 
was  with  difficulty  Isabel  could  support  her- 
self through  the  ceremony  of  introduction; 
and  in  her  next  stolen  interview  with  Regi- 
nald she  imparted  to  him  her  anxiety  and 
dread.  They  had  gone  too  far  to  recede — 
the  die  was  cast;  Reginald  felt  that  he  must 
secure  his  treasure,  or  see  it  torn  from  him ; 
in  a  word,  the  lovers  found  some  good  old 
monk  who  Sjnnpathised  with  them,  and  they 
were  secretly  married. 

Their  first  burst  of  passion  over,  our  lovers 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Reginald 
shuddered  when  he  reflected  on  the  conse- 
quences of  their  rash  step.  His  alarm  in- 
creased when  Isabel,  at  one  of  their  stolen 
meetings,  whispered  to  him  her  fears  that  she 
was  about  to  become  a  mother.      Unhappy  pair ! 
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much  BB  they  dreaded  the  coming  stonn,  they 
were  not  prepared  to  see  it  burst  ao  soon  oyer 
their  devoted  heads. 

There  are  meddlesome  and  malignant  spirits 
in  erery  neighbourhood.  The  knight  was  in- 
formed  of  the  meeting  of  the  lovers,  and  he 
then  discovered  the  state  of  his  much  loved 
child.  We  must  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene 
which  followed :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  mansion  pf  Sir  Everhard  resounded 
for  some  days  after  the  dire  discovery,  with 
oaths,  imprecations,  groans,  and  sobbing.  The 
terrified  domestics  feared  the  presence  of  their 
master,  who  chafed  like  a  wild  beast  in  the 
toils  of  the  hunter.  Luckily  for  Reginald, 
Barbara,  the  Lady  Isabel's  maid,  had  found 
the  means  of  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
discovery,  and  the  youthful  husband  was  sud- 
denly missing  from  his  chambers.  Of  course, 
the  event  furnished  abundant  matter  for  the 
gossips  and  scandal-mongers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  wildest  and  most  improbable 
stories  were  soon  circulated  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Lady  Isabel,  her  father,  and  her  lover. 
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When  the  knight'^s  more  violent  paroxysms 
of   rage  had   in   some   measure   subsided,    he 
began  not  only  to  interrogate  his  daughter,  but 
also    to    consider   how   he   might   conceal   the 
shame  which  had  fallen  on  his  house.     Seve- 
ral painftd   scenes   passed  between  the  angry 
parent  and  his  child,  whom  he  cursed  and  en- 
treated by  turns.      To  add  to  his  misery,  he 
could    only  learn   from   Isabel  that    she   had 
been  married,  but  at  what  place  and  by  whom 
she  was  utterly  ignorant — she  had  never  in- 
quired  of    Reginald,   and  he   had  never  told 
her.     The  thought  that  she  was  his — ^his  wi/e^ 
and  that  no  power  could  separate  them,  was 
enough  for   one    who,    guileless  herself,   could 
not  entertain  suspicion  of  any  human  creature. 
Still,   Isabel   felt   the   reproach  of  having   de- 
ceived a  fond  and  indulgent  parent,  and  bitter 
pangs  wrung  her  heart,  as  she  thought  on  her 
fiigitive  husband,  her  own  critical  state,   and 
the  anger  of  her  maddened  father. 

The  knight,  at  length,  fell  into  a  sullen 
mood,  scarcely  uttering  a  word  for  days  to- 
gether;   but    his    servants    thought    this   un- 
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natural  silence  more  alarming  than  his  violent 
rage.  He  shut  himself  up  in  hia  room,  and 
held  no  communication  with  any  one  escept 
his  steward,  who  took  to  him  his  meals,  and 
appeared  to  be  more  assiduous  than  ever  in 
liis  attention  to  his  master.  Sir  Everhard  be- 
Eeved  that  his  child  had  been  made  the  dupe 
of  a  \-illain,  and  vowed  the  direst  vengeance 
against  the  invader  of  his  peace.  Horrible 
thoughts  filled  his  brain,  and  he  resolved  to 
get  rid — at  whatever  cost — of,  as  he  believed, 
his  daughter's  spurious  offspring.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  procured  the  attendance  of 
the  aged  doctress,  who  has  been  introduced 
to  the  reader,  in  order  that  no  report  should 
get  abroad  of  the  hirtli  of  the  infant. 

We   left   the   knight  seated  by  the  fire  in 

le  ante-chamber,  his  steward  standing  a  few 

paces  off:    that  faithfiil   servant  watched  him 

intently,   and   grieved   to   witness   the  war   of 

masters   passions,    which   the   working   of 

,%is   features  so  painfully  indicated.      He  was 

in  that  fit  of  silent  agony. 

As    they   Bat    in    silence   and    anxiety,  the 
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feint  cry  of  a  new-born  child  was  heard  In 
the  next  chamber.  The  knight  started  at  the 
sound,  and  slung  himself  half  round  in  his 
huge  chair,  making  the  legs  grind  harshly  on 
the  oak  floor. 

"  Matthew,"  said  he,  in  a  suppressed  tone, 
which  made  the  steward^s  flesh  creep,  and  the 
scalp  of  his  head  collapse — "the  brat  must 
die!'' 

*^  God  forbid,  my  master!''  ejaculated  the 
steward,  with  emotion  —  "  for  Jesu's  sake 
have  mercy." 

"  Sirrah !"  cried  Sir  Everhard,  starting  from 
his  chair,  and  glaring  fiercely. 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  sir,  said  the  faithftd 
servant,  dropping  on  one  knee,  and  raising  his 
hands  imploringly ;  "  I  am  your  servant,— ay, 
your  slave,  if  it  must  be"— 

"  Then  obey  my  bidding." 

"  I  will,  I  will,  my  honoured  master,"  said 
the  steward,  while  tears  filled  his  eyes ;  "  but, 
for  my  dear  young  lady's  sake,  for  your  oton 
sake,  too,  forbear  your  purpose  for  the  present ; 
'tis  fraught  with  danger  to  us  all." 
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The  knight  was  about  to  make  some  angry 
reply,  when  a  rustling  was  heard  behind  the 
hangings,  and  the  midwife  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

"  Joy  to  you,  noble  sir,^  said  she  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  her  cracked  voice ;  "  your  son, 
or  grandson,  it  may  be,  will  live  to  be  a  proper 
man-at-arms  !  marry,  he  snatched  up  a  hand- 
ful of  rushes  as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  like 
Willy  the  Norman,  and  seized  my  arm  as 
though  it  had  been  a  morris  pike  or  partisan. 
Ha !  the  young  rogue'' — 

She  was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  when 
Sir  Everhard  cast  a  glance  of  chagrin  and  im- 
patience at  the  steward,  who  advanced,  and 
placing  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  bade  her  be 
silent,  and  led  her  from  the  apartment,  putting 
at  the  same  time  a  couple  of  gold  nobles  in 
her  hand.  Old  Agatha  was  conducted  to  the 
door  by  which  she  had  entered,  where  a  man 
was  waiting  to  receive  her,  and  convey  her  to 
the  river-side. 

As  the  door  was  cautiously  closed  after  her, 

and  the  bolts  were  drawn,  the  watchman  on 

c2 
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the  neighbouring  tower  bawled  eleven,  and  a 
bright  meteor  burst  from  the  murky  clouds 
which  hung  over  the  steeple  of  St.  Dunstan^s. 
It  darted  in  an  easterly  direction,  illuming  the 
house-tops,  tail  chimneys,  signs,  and  weather- 
cocks of  Fleet  Street,  and  seemed  to  descend 
on  the  high  tower  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE   STOLEN   INTEBVIEW. 


It  soon  became  noised  abroad  that  Sir  Ever- 
hard  had  detected  the  student^s  amour  with 
his  daughter.  The  result  of  that  amour  was, 
however,  known  only  to  two  or  three  confi- 
dential servants  of  his  household.  In  the  ab- 
sence, therefore,  of  positive  information,  the 
wildest  rumours  were  circulated  throughout  the 
neighbourhood,  and  scandal  wagged  her  tongue 
in  the  shops  of  the  traders  of  Fleet  Street,  in 
the  taverns,  and  in  the  inns  of  court. 

Reginald  was  missing  from  his  usual  haunts, 
and  it  was  observed  that  strange  and  suspicious 
looking  men  were  often  to  be  seen  lurking 
beneath  the  windows  of  his  chambers.  The 
only  creature  known  to  visit  Sir  Everhard  at 
this  jimcture  was  young  Lionel  Audleye,  and 
it  had  been  remarked  that,  on  more  occasions 
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than  one,  the  knight  and  this  young  gallant 
had  been  seen  in  deep  and  earnest  conversa- 
tion in  the  gallery  which  overhung  the  rear- 
court  of  the  mansion. 

Sir  Everhard,    at   the    earnest   entreaty  of 
his  faithftd  steward,  had  consented  to  postpone 
for  a  few  days  the  execution  of  his  cruel  pro- 
ject.    The  old  man  hoped,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  mollify  the  wrath  of  his  fierce  master,  and 
obtain  some  commutation  of  the  sentence  he 
had  pronounced  on  the   little   innocent.     He 
found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  he  had  not  mis- 
calculated; and,  after  much  importimity,   suc-^ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  Sir  Everhard  a  pro- 
mise that  the  infantas  life  should   be   spared, 
and  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  some  honest 
and  humane  couple  who,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the  child 
as  their  own.     This  the  honest  steward  hoped 
to  accomplish  by  the  aid  of  old  Agatha,  who, 
he   doubted   not,   would,   for  a  consideration, 
undertake   to  provide  the   infant  with  foster- 
parents.     Matthew  had  Ynany  reasons  for  all 
this;   he   wished  to   avoid  participation   in   a 
crime  which  might  bring  him,  as  an  accomplice, 
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to  the  gibbet ;  he  wished  to  save  the  reputation, 
and  the  soul  of  his  master,  from  a  proceeding 
so  diabolical ;  and  motives  of  common  humanity, 
as  weU  as  love  for  his  young  mistress,  all  urged 
him  to  risk  the  knight's  anger  and  resentment. 
He  cared  not  for  the  browbeating  he  encoun- 
tered so  that  his  object  was  accomplished.  All 
his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity  were,  how- 
ever, paralysed  by  an  event  which  soon  occurred 
in  the  mansion  of  Sir  Everhard. 

Young  Lionel  Audleye  was  kept  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  Lady  Isabers  situation.  Sir 
Everhard  had  indulged  the  vain  and  absurd 
hope  that  it  could  be  kept  concealed  from  the 
world :  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
secret  being  sworn  not  to  reveal  it;  the  loss 
of  their  situations,  perhaps  of  their  lives,  would 
have  been  the  forfeit  of  their  making  the  event 
known. 

One  evening,  about  two  hours  after  the  watch 
had  been  set.  Sir  Everhard  was  seated  in  hia 
private  room,  musing,  in  gloomy  silence,  on 
the  situation  of  his  daughter.  He  felt  that 
a  dark  cloud  had  overMhadowcd  liis  house,  and 
that  his  hopes  of  a  high  alliance  for  his  child 
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had  been  destroyed.  Young  Audleye,  wild 
and  thoughtless  as  he  was  generally  reckoned, 
was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  urge  his  suit,  and 
in  this  respect  had  evinced  more  judgment 
and  discretion  than  his  friends  had  supposed 
him  to  possess,  though,  in  all  probability,  some 
of  them  had,  in  this  particular  instance,  assisted 
him  with  their  counsel. 

This  shyness  on  the  part  of  the  young  gallant 
had  amazed  Sir  Everhard  exceedingly :  his  irri- 
table and  sensitive  mmd  was  tormented  by 
the  thought  that  his  daughter  was  not  consi- 
dered a  fitting  match  for  Lionel  Audleye  ;  and 
his  irritability  had  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  had  the  young  man  hinted  as  much  during 
their  interviews,  he  would  probably  have  slain 
him  outright  for  his  presumption. 

Sir  Everhard  had  always  been  the  slave  of 
his  passions,  and  they  were  this  evening  driving 
him  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy.  He  sat  in  a  large 
carved  oak  chair,  with  pinnacled  back,  stuffed 
with  crimson  velvet;  his  elbow  rested  on  the 
table,  and  his  head  reclined  on  his  left  hand, 
which  half  covered  his  features ;  his  right  hand 
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hung  listlessly  over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  uncon- 
scious of  contact  with  the  cold  nose  of  a  large 
wolf-dog,  that  had  tried  in  vain  to  court  his  mas- 
ter's caresses,  and  lay  crouched  before  the  fire, 
which  flared  and  flickered  up  the  chimney,  cast- 
ing a  lurid  glare  on  the  disturbed  features  of 
the  knight,  and  making  the  figures  in  the  tapes- 
try on  the  walls  alternately  vanish  and  reappear, 
like  the  shadows  of  objects  passing  before  the 
sun. 

"  Ah  mel'^  sighed  the  knight — "  my  hopes 
are  blighted,  my  good  name  tarnished,  and 
my  child  estranged  from  me.  I  do  begin  to 
perceive  that  Father  Thomas  saith  truly  when 
he  tells  us  that  everything  in  this  world  is 
fleeting  and  unstable.'*^ 

He  ceased,  and  quitting  his  recumbent  po- 
sition, looked  anxiously  around  him,  as  if  ho 
feared  that  some  one  might  have  overheard 
his  soliloquy.  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  he 
had  uttered  during  his  life ;  but  the  feeling 
which  prompted  it  was  merely  momentary,  and 
soon  yielded  to  others  in  which  both  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  Ohristian  were  compromised. 
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As  he  thus  sat  musing  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  chamber  of  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several 
days  past.  He  arose  and  proceeded  thither, 
his  heart  beating  thick  as  he  neared  the  room. 
He  was  about  to  raise  the  latch,  when  the 
deep  tones  of  a  male  voice  struck  on  his  ear. 
He  started.  The  voice  was  strange  to  him. 
Could  it  be  a  phantasy  of  his  brain  i  His  heart 
beat  wildly, — ^his  daughter  was  surely  not  defy- 
ing him.  Determined  to  know  the  worst,  he 
raised  the  latch,  with  his  left  hand,  while  he 
grasped  his  dagger  tightly  with  his  right,  and 
pushed  open  the  door.  The  tall  figure  of  a 
man,  his  size  magnified  by  his  shadowing  the 
tapers  which  stood  behind  him,  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  round  his  neck  was 
clinging,  in  speechless  agony,  the  Lady  Isabel, 
pale  as  a  corpse,  and  sinking  with  terror. — It 
was  Reginald  !  Braving  every  danger,  he  had 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  his  be- 
loved Isabel. 

"  Accursed  viper  f  "  cried  the  knight,  spring- 
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ing  into  the  room  and  brandishing  his  dagger ; 
"  take  the  gaerdon  of  thy  treachery  !*" 

He  struck  with  all  his  might  at  Reginald ; 
but  the  blow^  dealt  in  the  blind  Airy  of  rage 
and  hatred,  was  ill-directed.  Disengaging  him- 
self from  Isabel,  who  sunk  into  a  chair,  Regi- 
nald had  just  time  to  snatch  up  a  cushion,  in 
which  the  knight^s  dagger  was  buried  harm- 
lessly. 

"  Isabel,  sweet  love,  forgive  me  !**'  cried  the 
youth,  not  perceiving  that  she  had  fainted,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  Sir  Everhard,  he  bore 
him  to  the  ground,  wrested  the  dagger  from 
his  grasp — threw  it  from  him,  and  rushed  from 
the  apartment. 

He  gained  the  corridor,  through  which  he 
flew  on  the  wings  of  terror,  and  reached  the 
gallery,  from  the  balustrade  of  which  hung  the 
rope-ladder  by  which  he  had  obtained  an  entry 
to  the  house.  He  had  just  cleared  the  gallery, 
and  was  already  about  to  descend,  when  the 
countenance  of  the  knight,  inflamed  with  rage 
and  hatred,  appeared  above  him. 

Reginald  shuddered  as  he  beheld  that  hor- 
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ribly  distorted  visage,  which  resembled  the  gro- 
tesque and  hideous  figures  wherewith  the  archi- 
tects of  the  middle  ages  decked  their  buildings, 
more  than  the  features  of  a  human  creature. 

Reginald  saw  his  enemy  grasp  the  hooks  by 
which  the  ladder  was  suspended  and  struggle 
violently  to  disengage  them. 

"  Have  mercy,  Sir  Everhard !"  he  suppli- 
cated in  a  faint  voice,  half  inarticulate  from 
terror.  "  You  would  not  destroy  me  ! — spare 
me  for  your  daughter's  sake ! '" 

A  growl  of  wrathAil  malice  was  the  only 
reply  to  this  piteous  entreaty,  and  the  knight 
renewed  his  endeavours  to  disengage  the  grap- 
ples of  the  ladder. 

Reginald,  finding  remonstrance  imavailing, 
commenced  descending  the  ladder,  which,  by 
the  knight's  efforts  to  disengage  it,  now  ac- 
quired an  oscillating  motion,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  retain  his  footing.  As  it  swung 
to  and  firo,  the  poor  youth  found  his  courage 
forsake  him. 

"  Blessed  Virgin  !  oh,  all  ye  holy  ones  !  *** 
he  mentally  ejaculated,  while  cold  drops  stood 
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on  his  brow — "  save  mo  from  the  fury  of  tliia 
Rerce  man." 

Just  tluiii,  tho  ropQ  gwiing  still  farther  out- 
wards, and  aa  it  returned  daaliod  the  jouth 
against  one  of  the  carved  supporters  of  tlie  gal- 
lery. The  blow  nearly  stunned  him ;  he  lost 
hie  hold  and  fell  backward,  his  feet  catching  in 
tliG  rounds  of  the  ladder  ;  at  the  samo  time  tho 
knight,  redoubling  his  efforts,  tore  the  gra|>[ile8 
from  the  balustrade,  cast  them  from  him,  and 
the  body  of  RLiginiild    M\,   head  downwards, 

ISBto  the  paved  court,  with  a  frightful  crash. 
I     "  What  ho  I— lights !  "   shouted   Sir   Evcr- 
iurd,   gnzing   intently   n|ion   the   crushed   and 
mutilated  niaaa  which  lay  below. 
At  that  moment,  Matthew  rushed  out  on  the 
gallery,   bearing    in   Ins    liaud   a    large   taper. 
Without  heeding  his  master,  he  leant  over  the 
gallery  and  looked  on  the  quivering  heap  below. 
A  mingled  expression  of  pity  and  horror  wriiug 
the   venernblo   features  of  the   steward.      He 
led  his  eyes  roproaclifully  upon  the  knight, 
who  perceived  that  they  were  fdled  with  tears. 
How  now  V  growled  Sir  Everhard. 
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"  Heaven  shield  us,  sir,"  ejaculated  Matthew, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  ^'  the  man  is 
slain  !'^ 

"  He  was  the  enemy  of  mine  house,"  re- 
marked the  knight  in  a  tone  of  affected  indif- 
ference, with  which  his  haggard  eye,  trembling 
lip,  and  blanched  cheek,  but  ill-accorded,  "  May 
all  who—" 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  cries  of  the  do- 
mestics  below,  who  had  gathered  round  the  body 
of  Reginald,  the  noise  of  whose  fall  had  roused 
the  neighbourhood.  Casements  were  thrown 
open  in  every  direction,  and  anxious  and 
alarmed  faces  appeared  at  them,  while  the 
watch,  roused  by  the  uproar,  hastened  to  the 
scene,  and  were  admitted  to  the  court-yard, 
followed  by  crowds  of  persons  who  had  been 
attracted  to  the  spot. 

The  blaze  of  torches  and  cressets  now  ren- 
dered every  object  visible.  The  crowd  in- 
creased, cries  of  pity  and  alarm  rose  from  the 
people,  when  suddenly  the  piercing  shrieks  of  a 
female,  in  the  gallery  above  them,  caused  every 
one  to  turn  from  the  miserable  spectacle  of  the 
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Imuriiorpd  mail,  and  look  upward.  A  tall  iiiid 
tfe^aiit  female  was  eeeii  striigjfling  in  the  grunp 
f  two  men,  who  with  difficulty  rontraiiied  her 
roin  precipitating:  herself  below.  Shriek  after 
ivk  rose  high  above  the  voices  of  the 
rowd,  aud  as  the  unhappy  lady  won  foreed 
rom  the  gallery  and  borne  into  the  house,  they 
lieard  her  cry,  in  accents  which  thrilled  to  the 
ieart  of  the  stoutest  among  them,  "  Cruel  fa- 
\  i/<m  have  marthered  him .'" 


'^iMm 


'^W- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   MERCHANT. 


If  the  reader  has  ever  dipped  into  our  old 
chroniclers  he  will  not  require  to  be  told  that 
Fleet  Ditch,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
was  not  then,  as  in  after*  times,  merely  an 
enormous  sewer;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
wide  and  rapid  stream,  which  flowed  up  to  the 
foot  of  Holbom  Hill,  where  it  received  the  tri- 
butary waters  of  Old  Bourn,  the  Fleet,  and 
Tummill  Brook.  To  this  point  it  was  navi- 
gable by  barges  and  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen,  while  on  its  banks  were  commodious 
wharfs  and  quays. 

On  the  western  bank  of  this  stream,  towards 
the  Thames,  was  the  Well  dedicated  to  St. 
Bride,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  parish 
church  and  the  ancient  palace  of  Bridewell. 
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Henry  the  First  had  mutilated  and  deprived 
this  palace  of  its  fair  proportions,  giving  much 
of  the  stone  from  the  outer  walls  towards  the 
huilding  of  the  church.  It  was  in  this  place, 
we  are  .told,  that  the  same  monarch  extorted 
from  the  heads  of  the  religious  houses,  whom 
he  had  assembled  within  its  walls,  the  enormous 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  time  of  our  tale  it  had  been  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay,  and  in  succeeding 
reigns  it  became  ruinous,  and  was  demolished 
by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  rebuilt  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  within 
the  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  rose  the  towers 
of  the  long  celebrated  Blackfriars  monastery, 
of  which  nothing  but  the  name  remains. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  stream,  about 
a  stone'^s  cast  from  the  Thames,  stood  the  house 
of  John  Fumival,  citizen  and  merchant  tailor, 
a  man  of  weight  and  credit,  who  had  made 
several  voyages  on  his  own  account,  and  who 
was  held  in  great  repute  by  his  neighbours. 
Master  Furnival  was  a  thorough  man  of  busi^ 
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ness ;  his  time  was  divided  between  his  voca- 
tion and  his  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy, 
the  pledges  of  a  fond  and  faithful  wife,  whose 
remains  mouldered  beneath  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  St.  Bride. 

On  the  morning  after  the  sad  catastrophe 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  our  mer- 
chant was  seated  at  his  desk,  intent  upon  an 
account  of  his  last  half-year's  profits,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  visit  &om  one  of  his 
neighbours.  Master  Nicholas  Fleming,  citizen 
and  skinner,  dwelling  at  the  sign  of  the  Fox, 
in  Fleet  Street. 

"  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Fumival,''  said 
the  skinner,  extending  his  hand. 

"  Good  morrow,'^  returned  the  merchant, 
laying  down  his  pen,  and  closing  his  ledger 
with  the  precaution  of  a  wary  trader. — "  What 
news  i '' 

"  Little,  I  trow,  that  ''s  good.  There  was  a 
sad  bickering  in  Fleet  Street,  yester-night, 
which  has  made  work  for  the  coroner,  I  fear.*" 

"  Ha  I "  said  Master  Fumival,  looking  se- 
rious ;  ^'  another  outbreak  of  the  law-students, 
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I  suppose — ^those  inns  of  court  are  pest-houses 
— ^there  's  no  brooking  their  insolence.^' 

"  True,"  remarked  the  skinner.  "  It  was 
but  yesterday,  when  walking  to  vespers,  that 
one  of  these  scapegraces  plucked  off  my  hood 
and  threw  it  in  my  face,  while  another  kissed 
my  daughter  and  compared  me  to  a  he-goat.**^ 
Here  he  stroked  his  comely  beard  with  a  com- 
placent air. 

"  Who  was  hurt  in  the  ruffle  ! "  inquired  the 
merchant. 

"  This  time  it  is  a  student,  but  I  wot  not 
who  it  is ;  he  was  slain  while  attempting 
to  enter  Sir  Everhard  Champnes''  house. — 
Hath  the  bale  of  minever  arrived,  Master 
Fumival  ? '' 

"  Ay,  and  a  choice  lot  of  sables  to  boot : 
and  the  Spanish  galliot  which  arrived  yester- 
day, and  will  discharge  to-day,  brings  me  some 
black  genets  which  I  am  advised  are  fit  for  the 
mantle  of  a  prince." 

"  This  is  well,''  said  Master  Nicholas ;  ''  I 
beseech  you,  let  me  have  a  few  of  them ;  for 
Adam  Gooch,  the  tailor,  hath  an  order  to  make 
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a  gown  for  Master  Trumplett,  of  the  common 
council,  and  I  have  none  to  sell  him ;  he 
plagues  me  like  a  tertian,  and  yet  the  rogue 
hath  not  paid  me  his  last  account  which  was 
due  at  Whitsuntide.  Methinks  our  citizens 
are  growing  prodigal  and  improvident ;  we  wtot 
the  enforcement  of  the  good  old  sumptuary 
laws,  which  kept  an  honest  man^s  expenses 
within  the  hounds  of  discretion,  neighbour. 
Heaven  knows  what  will  become  o'  this  city 
if  such  luxury  prevails.  You  meet  gay  hoods 
and  gold  chains  at  every  turning.  There 's  Nic 
Studelye,  the  stockfishmonger''s  son,  who,  on 
holidays,  wears  a  silver-handled  dagger,  a 
chain,  and  a  ring  set  with  a  ruby  valued  at 
five  Harry  nobles.  Such  excess  denoteth  the 
downfal  of  merry  England,  who.  Eke  Rome 
of  old,  methinks  hath  outgrown  herself.*" 

'^  Thou  art  much  of  my  mind,  gossip,^^  said 
a  third  party,  who  entered  at  the  moment. 
He  was  a  meagre  looking  man,  with  a  dark 
grey  threadbare  gown,  a  cap  of  the  same  co- 
lour, and  an  inkhom  slung  by  a  worsted  cord 
around  his  neck.      It  was  Elias  Crane,   the 
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notary,  of  St.  Bride^s  Lane.  "  I  hold  with 
you  there,"^  said  he;  ^^the  law-students  ape 
their  betters,  and  our  citizens^  sons,  in  their 
torn,  ape  the  students,  and  honest  folk  suffer 
by  this  mununery  and  mocking.^^ 

^^  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 
slain  last  night  i  ^^  inquired  the  merchant. 

"  They  say,  'tis  Reginald  Ohychelye,''  replied 
the  notary,  ''  a  student  of  Serjeant's  Inn,  a 
worthy  young  man,  and  not  given  to  the  wild 
doings  of  his  brethren.'' 

"  What  did  he  then  in  the  knight's  house  ?" 
remarked  the  merchant. 

"  I  wot  not,"  continued  Crane ;  "  but  'tis 
said  there  had  been  some  love  passages  be- 
tween him  and  the  knight's  daughter,  who 
is  passing  fair." 

As  he  spoke,  a  man  entered,  and,  doffing 
his  cap,  presented  to  the  merchant  a  small 
strip  of  paper,  containing  a  few  closely-writ- 
ten lines :  then,  turning  to  Master  Fleming, 
he  delivered  to  him  a  similar  billet.  "  Save 
you,  sirs,"  said  he,  "  his  worship,  the  coroner, 
will   require   your  attendance   at   the    Falcon, 
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this  evening.  I  missed  you  at  your  house, 
Master  Fleming.**' 

And,  so  saying,  the  beadle  of  the  ward  de- 
parted to  serve  the  rest  of  his  summonses  to 
the  inquest. 

"  Faugh  !  '^  said  the  merchant  with  a  shud- 
der ;  '^  I  like  not  looking  upon  dead  men ; 
and  yet  I  misliked  not  the  sight  of  a  dead 
Frenchman  in  my  young  days,  when  I  was  a 
merchant  of  the  staple  at  Calais.  We  had 
rough  work  of  it  then,  at  times,  and  hard 
knocks  were  to  be  had  cheaply.  But  what 
says  the  knight  to  this  matter  V 

"  I  am  told,''  repUed  the  notary,  "  that  he 
swears  'twas  a  mischance,  and  that  the  youth 
perished  by  his  own  rashness.  The  people, 
however,  don't  credit  the  tale,  and  he  has 
been  constrained  to  send  to  Castle  Baynard 
for  a  party  of  archers, — ^the  captain  of  the 
guard  there  is  his  nephew, — for  the  students 
swear  they'll  be  revenged  on  him,  and  pull 
his  house  about  his  ears." 

"  And  they  '11  be  as  good  as  their  word," 
observed  Master  Fleming,  ^'  for  they  sometimes 
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perform  more  than  they  promise.  I  could  not 
^eep  if  I  thought  these  wild  losels  meant  me 
mischief.  They  are  all  fashioned  o^  the  same 
stnff:  even  Master  Greoifrey  Chaucer,  who, 
ye  wot,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Harry  the  Fourth, 
though  the  limner  hath  painted  him  demure 
and  lamb-like,  was  a  wild  fellow  in  his  youth, 
and  when  keeping  his  terms  beat  a  preaching 
friar  in  Fleet  Street  like  a  stock-fish.  You 
will  be  at  the  inquest  betimes.  Master  Fur- 
nival  ? '' 

"  Ay,  truly,'^  replied  the  merchant  ;  "  and 
now,  I  pray  you,  excuse  me,  for  I  have  letters 
to  write  which  I  must  despatch  by  the  next 
tide." 

So  sajring,  he  re-opened  his  ledger,  and  the 
two  gossips  departed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   CORONER   AND   THE   JURY. 

Towards  evening  a  crowd  began  to  assemble 
before  the  Falcon,  in  Fleet  Street,  at  the  door 
of  which  were  stationed  several  men  in  the  city 
liveries,  armed  with  brown  bills.  Four  ser- 
geants-at-arms  were  also  there,  mace  in  hand; 
not  the  crown-tipped  toy  which  is  now  thrust 
in  your  face  when  you  try  to  get  a  peep  at  a 
passing  procession  on  its  way  to  the  Mansion- 
house,  but  the  veritable  weapon  of  that  name, 
which,  wielded  by  a  powerful  hand,  would  beat 
a  man-at-arms  out  of  his  saddle.  The  bells  of 
St.  Bride's  and  St.  Dunstan's  were  rmging  to 
even-song ;  night  was  beginning  to  descend  upon 
the  city,  accompanied  by  one  of  those  fogs  so 
frequent  in  London  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
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the  tradespeople  were  closing  their  shops  and 
stalls.  The  assembly  was  composed  of  several 
grades  of  persons ;  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  law 
students,  the  middle  class*  of  citizens,  serving 
men  and  women,  and  no  small  number  of  water- 
men, water-carriers,  labourers,  and  persons  of 
no  particular  occupation,  but  who  are  always  to 
be  found  on  the  look-out  on  such  occasions. 

As  the  coroner  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  mob, 
as  is  the  custom  of  mobs  at  the  present  day,  be- 
gan to  amuse  themselves  in  various  ways.  At 
one  time,  a  hood,  snatched  from  the  head  of 
some  ancient  citizen,  would  be  cast  into  the  air 
and  jerked  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  infinite 
vexation  and  alarm  of  its  owner,  who  trem- 
bled lest  it  should  never  come  back  again.  At 
another,  a  similar  feat  would  be  performed 
with  a  basket  or  bundle  carried  by,  on  the 
head  or  shoulder  of  some  porter  or  apprentice. 
Then  there  was  coarse  and  lewd  bantering  in 
plenty,  and  ever  and  anon  a  roar  of  boisterous 
laughter,  for  at  such  times  the  mob  are  ever 
ready  for  a  laugh. 

"  Pody  o^  me !  "*'  cried  a  fellow  who  wore  the 
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garb  and  had  the  sooty  visage  of  a  smith  or  ar- 
mourer, "  look  at  that  greasy-faced  frere,  wink- 
ing and  blinking  like  Madge  Howlet,  near  the 
door-post — he  hath  grown  fat  by  over-feeding — 
he  seems  asleep,  though  on  his  legs.  Give  him 
a  prick  with  your  awl,  Will  Cobbler.^' 

At  that  moment  the  hood  we  have  been 
writing  of,  descended  near  the  mendicant  friar, 
and  was  thrown,  hind  before,  over  his  head  by 
one  of  the  mob,  who  awakened  him  from  his 
reverie  by  a  violent  shove,  which  sent  his  portly 
figure,  head  foremost,  into  the  midst  of  the  little 
band  of  city  officers. 

"  Where  the  devil  art  thou  driving,  monk ! "" 
swore  one  of  the  sergeants,  forcibly  pushing 
back  the  poor  ecclesiastic,  who  was  struggling 
to  disengage  his  head  from  the  hood.  '^  If  thou 
art  fond  of  this  pastime,  go  to  Southwark  and 
pight  thyself  against  one  of  the  Abbot  of  Bat- 
tle's bulls !  ^' 

The  friar,  finding  his  situation  anything  but 
comfortable,  backed  out  of  the  crowd,  who 
then  turned  their  rude  practical  jokes  upon 
some  other  person. 
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"  Halloo  !  '^  cried  a  fellow  in  the  dress  of  a 
baker,  as  he  espied  a  grave-looking  citizen  ap- 
proaching— "  Here 's  old  Turnpenny,  farmer  of 
the  murage  \wixt  Newgate  and  Castle  Bay- 
nard.  I  suppose  he  ^s  sunmioned  on  the  inquest. 
— ^Room  for  master  Turnpenny,  knaves  and  gen- 
tlemen'^s  sons.^^ 

''  Boom  for  a  fragment  of  the  duodecim  virah 
jitdidumr'*  roared  the  law  students — "room 
for  a  very  incarnation  of  the  jus  gentium !  '*'* 

Master  Turnpenny  with  difficulty  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  though  assisted 
by  the  sergeants-at-arms.  Another  juror  then 
came  in  sight.  It  was  Adam  Trusscote,  col- 
lector of  the  ceragium,  or  contribution  towards 
wax-lights  consumed  in  the  churches  within  the 
ward. 

"Room  for  Adam  Trusscote,  the  walking 
fiscus^  of  Fewter^s  Lane,  collector  of  waxscot 
in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Extra,"*^  cried  the 
students. 

"  Boom  for  the  man  of  wax ! "  bawled  the 
'prentices. 

"  Here   comes   old   Fleming   the   skinner  ! "' 
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cried  one  of  the  students.  "  How  surly  the 
old  fox  is  looking  !  Ho  !  master  skinner,  how 
of  your  pretty  daughter  i  Who  would  suppose 
such  a  fair  maid  would  call  thee  father.^ 

"  Ha,  losel !  '^  muttered  Fleming  between 
his  closed  teeth,  "  were  I  ten  years  younger  I  M 
cudgel  thy  saucy  pride  out  o^  thee  ! '' 

"  What 's  that  you  're  muttering,  gaffer  ?  ^ 
cried  the  student ;  but  the  skinner  had  passed 
the  group  of  officers,  and  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  Here  comes  a  vender  of  stockfish,''  said  the 
smith,  who  was  about  half  drunk.  "  Old  Nicho- 
las Studelye,  of  St.  Bride's  Lane,  who  starves 
his  'prentices,  and  hath  always  a  licence  himself 
to  eat  meat  at  Lent.  Out  upon  the  niggard !  I 
would  as  soon  bind  my  boy  to  Mahoud  and 
Termagant  as  to  such  as  he ! " 

"  For  shame  !  for  shame !  fie  on  thee,  John-a- 
Dory!"  cried  the  'prentices;  "we '11  trundle  thee 
in  one  of  thy  herring  tubs,  some  day." 

A  tall,  gaunt,  austere  looking  man,  in  a 
priest's  habit,  next  made  his  appearance.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  him  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
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verence,  and  their  bantering  was  hushed  until 
he  had  entered  the  house. 

"That's  father  Thomas,  the  mass-priest  of 
St.  Dunstan^'"  remarked  one  of  the  students, 
m  a  whisper,  to  his  companion.  "  Did  you 
mark  how  the  greasy  rogues  cleared  the  way 
for  the  lord  of  nana  and  decima ;  he  has  great 
weight  with  these  citizens,  and  my  life  onH,  by 
his  coming  here,  he'll  influence  the  jurors  and 
get  the  old  knight  out  o'  the  scrape.'' 

Then  came  the  merchant,  Fumival,  neatly 
and  becomingly  dressed  in  a  sad  coloured  gown 
with  a  purple  hood,  the  poulaines  or  pikes  of  his 
shoes  being  restricted  to  three  inches  in  length, 
a  very  notable  brevity  in  those  days,  when  fa- 
shion seemed  to  have  run  mad,  and  even  the 
grave  citizens  of  London  strove  to  outvie  each 
other  in  extravagance  of  costume. 

His  reception  by  the  mob  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  persons  who  had  just  preceded 
him.  Master  Fumival  was  a  man  of  a  moHt 
benevolent  and  charitable  disposition,  and  his 
annual  donations  to  the  poor  of  his  parish  were 
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greater  than  those  of  any  merchant  or  trader 
within  the  ward.  As  soon,  therefore^  as  he 
came  in  sight  he  was  saluted  with  boisterous 
cheering,  and  cries  of  "  Save  you,  worthy  sir ! 
Jesu  bless  the  friend  of  the  poor  man ! — Long 
live  master  Fumival,  who  remembereth  the  pocwr 
in  the  trying  season!'' 

The  merchant  appeared  ill  at  ease  under  this 
salutation.  He  was  a  diffident  man,  and  his 
fine  countenance,  on  which  age  had  begun  to  fix 
its  seal,  flushed  like  a  girPs  who  listens  to  the 
praises  of  her  beauty.  Perhaps,  also,  he  had 
no  relish  for  popular  applause,  well  knowing 
that  it  is  a  very  ephemeral  possession.  He 
therefore  acknowledged  the  greeting  by  bowing 
in  a  confused  and  hurried  manner,  and  was  glad 
to  escape  from  the  scene  by  hastening  into  the 
house. 

A  cry  was  now  raised  of  "the  coroner!'' 
and  that  important  fonctionary  was  seen  ap- 
proaching  on  horseback,  attended  by  his  clerk, 
and  two  men  wearing  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  embroidered  on  their  white  tabardg, 
or  sleeveless  coats. 
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At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  office 
of  coroner  was  one  of  great  weig!it  and  import- 
ance :  not  that  it  is  loss  so  now,  but  t!iat  it 
was  then  held  by  persons  of  higher  rank  than 
at  the  present  day. 

In  the  charter  of  King  Athelstan  to  Dover- 
ley,  in  the  year  925,  mention  is  made  of  the 
coroner.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  ordains 
that  he  shall  be  one  of  the  discreetost  knights 
within  the  realm.  The  ancient  writ.  Nisi  ait 
MUeSy  &c.,  shows  tliat  the  person  holding  this 
office  should  bo  a  knight,  and  in  the  recoipi  of 
one  hundred  shillings  rent  of  freehold.  ThoHo 
who  would  know  more  of  the  duties  of  u  co- 
roner in  old  times,  may  couHult  Draciou ;  but 
it  may  be  as  Well  to  nuuition  here  that  it  wuh 
not  until  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth  tliat 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Lon<lon  w(*re 
empowered  to  grant  the  office  of  coroner  io 
whom  they  thought  fit.  That  sanguinary  cIch- 
pot,  who  owed  so  much  to  tlie  LondonerH, 
granted  them  many  privileges,  and,  among 
others,  that  of  electing  a  coroner. 

There    was    a    temporary    cessation    to   the 
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bantering  of  the  crowd  on  the  arrival  of  this 
important  functionary.  The  working-men  and 
apprentices  looked  demure,  and  several  of  the 
students  retired  to  the  rear.  Some  of  them 
had  very  good  reasons  for  this  shyness,  for 
they  had  been  a  little  compromised  in  a 
recent  inquiry  arising  out  of  a  fray  in  which 
the  students  of  the  inns  of  court  had  been 
engaged.  When,  however,  the  coroner  had 
disappeared,  the  joking  and  buffoonery  was 
renewed,  and  as  each  juror  presented  him*- 
self,  he  was  saluted  according  to  his  merits 
or  demerits;  but,  as  night  was  descending  on 
the  city,  and  it  was  growing  cold,  the  mob 
began  to  abate:  the  workmen  betook  them«- 
selves  to  the  alehouses,  the  law-students  to  the 
taverns,  and  the  ^prentices  to  their  masters^ 
houses.  Nevertheless,  a  knot  of  persons  still 
lingered  around  the  doors  of  the  Falcon  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  inquest. 

While  the  inquiry  was  proceeding,  two  of 
the  sergeants-at-arms  suddenly  quitted  their 
post,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Sir  Ever- 
hard    Ghampnes.     They  were  soon    seen   re- 
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turning   with  old  Matthew,  the  steward,  who 
was  ushered  by  them  into  the  inquest-room. 

"  That  old  fellow,**'  said  a  woman,  whose 
party-coloured  hood  denoted  her  vocation,  "  fol- 
lows a  strange  master — a  very  Turk,  who  would 
stab  a  man  on  the  high  altar,  if  he  had  a  grudge 
against  him.  I  marvel  what  Father  Thomas 
can  see  in  that  said  knight.^' 

^^  Nothing  at  al^  said  a  one-eyed,  sinister- 
looking  man  ;  ^'  and  that 's  the  secret.  If  you 
want  a  priest  not  to  see,  you  Ve  only  to  clap 
a  noble  on  each  peeper,  and  he  's  as  blind  as  a 
bat  at  noon-day.'' 

'*  Ay,  and  one  put  into  his  mouth  will  tie 
his  tongue,"  remarked  another  woman. 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,  Moll,"  said  an  old  man, 
in  a  tattered  gaberdine,  "  or  thy  feet  may  b(v 
come  acquainted  with  St.  Dunstan's  stocks  to- 
morrow. These  city  sergeants  have  the  ears 
of  a  hound." 

"  Out  upon  the  knaves  ! "  cried  the  lady  in 

the  party-coloured  hood,  snapping  her  fingers 

contemptuously ;    "  only  let  me  catch  one  or 
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two  of  them  within  St.  Martm''s,  and,  by  St. 
Bridget,  they  shall  not  ^scape  scot  firee.*^' 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the 
metropolitan  antiquary,  that  the  speaker  alluded 
to  the  long  famous  sanctuary  of  St.  Martina's 
le  Grand,  which  had  existed  in  London  {or 
many  centuries,  which  the  sergeants  wisely 
refrained  from  entering,  unless  backed  by  a 
strong  guard. 

"  When  will  they  bury  young  Beginald  T 
asked  the  old  man. 

"  Oh,  to-morrow,  they  say ;  he  is  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  in 
Lombard  Street ;  his  fellow-students  will  follow 
the  body,  and  there  will  be  as  many  candles 
lighted  as  in  a  procession  on  Corpus  Christi 
day.'' 

"  But  what  will  be  done  with  the  knight 
who  murdered  him  ?  ^ 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  city  sergeants,  who  drove  the  speakers  from 
the  door,  bidding  them  bridle  their  tongues,  and 
beware  of  the  stocks. 

This  mandate  was  obeyed,  but  not  without  a 
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few  half-suppressed  curses  upon  the   Jacks-in- 
office,  as  they  termed  the  sergeants. 

About  two  hours  had  worn  away  since  the 
arrival  of  the  coroner,  when  a  bustle  within  the 
house  indicated  that  the  inquest  was  broken 
up,  and  that  the  jury  were  about  to  depart  to 
their  homes.  All  were  on  tiptoe  ;  the  decision 
reached  the  ears  of  the  city  officers,  and  was 
soon  spread  abroad  among  the  crowd.  Old 
Matthew  was  escorted  back  to  his  master^s  by 
two  of  the  sergeants,  amidst  the  hootings  of  the 
mob ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  verdict — 
"  chance-medley^''''  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation throughout  the  ward. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


LOST  LABOUR. 


The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  announced  to 
Sir  Everhard  by  his  faithfiil  steward,  who  hur- 
ried to  his  master^s  apartment  with  the  welcome 
intelligence.  The  knight  felt  relieved  from  the 
load  of  anxiety  and  dread  which  had  oppressed 
him  since  the  fatal  evening  on  which  he  had 
deprived  a  fellow-creature  of  life  ;  but  his  reso- 
lution to  remove  the  innocent  offspring  of  his 
child  remained  unchanged. 

He  felt  no  remorse  for  the  deed  he  had  per- 
formed within  the  precincts  of  his  own  dwelling. 
His  resentment  had  not  abated  with  the  death 
of  the  man  who  had,  as  he  believed,  brought 
dishonour  on  his  house ;  and,  freed  from  the 
dreaded  consequences  of  his  destruction,  he  next 
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considered  how  the  infant  might  be  removed, 
without  suspicion  falling  on  him  or  his  house^ 
hold.  All  he  could  elicit  from  his  daughter 
was,  that  she  had  met  Reginald  at  a  house  near 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  Paul,  and  that  an  aged 
priest  had  made  them  man  and  wife.  She  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  name,  quality,  and 
habitation  of  the  ecclesiastic.  Reginald,  she 
knew,  was  too  honourable  to  practise  deceit 
upon  her,  and  it  was  not  until  after  she  had 
been  subjected  to  the  interrogatories  of  her 
fierce  parent  that  the  thought  of  a  pretended 
marriage  occupied  her  mind ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  she  address  a  letter  to  her  beloved 
Reginald.  He  answered  it  in  person,  and  at 
the  cost  of  his  life. 

We  must  leave  for  awhile  the  unhappy  lady 
and  her  sorrows. 

Although  loud  complaints  had  been  made  by 
the  friends  of  the  murdered  student,  and  many 
of  his  companions  had  sworn  vengeance  against 
his  destroyer,  the  ferment,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  soon  subsided ;  the  armed  men  were 
withdrawn  from  Sir  Everhard''s  house,  and  the 
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citizens  began  to  look  about  for  some  other  snb-" 
jeet  on  which  to  offer  their  opinions  and  con- 
jectures. There  is  always  a  desire  for  "  some* 
thing  new''  among  folks  who  are  amused  or 
interested  in  the  occurrences  of  the  day ;  and 
these  were  not  few  in  the  good  old  times.  A 
gaudy  pageant,  a  succession  of  miracle  plays, 
or  mysteries,  a  fray  between  the  young  gentle- 
men of  the  inns  of  court  and  the  citizens,  or  the 
burning  of  a  witch  or  a  "  LoUer"  in  Smithfield, 
were  the  scenes  which  served  at  once  to  enter- 
tain and  instruct  the  Londoners  in  the  middle 
ages. 

Old  Matthew  had  several  conferences  with 
his  master  respecting  the  child,  and  it  was  not 
without  some  entreaty  that  he  had  prevailed 
upon  the  knight  to  suffer  him  to  find  some 
honest  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
it  as  their  own.  With  this  view,  he  took  boat 
one  morning,  and  proceeded  to  old  Agatha's, 
on  the  Bankside. 

"  Good  morrow,  mother,"  said  the  steward 
as  he  entered  the  hovel ;    "  I  come  to  consult 
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jon  on  a  matter  which  may  be  to  your  be- 
nefit  "" 

"  And  to  your  master^s,  I  suppose,'*'  inter- 
rupted the  midwife :  "  he  would  remove  that 
child— is  it  not  so !  ^ 

^^  Thou  art  not  £Eur  from  the  truth,  Mother 
Agatha,'^  replied  the  steward,  "  and  I  know 
you  can  help  him,  if  you  will." 

"  Ay,  ay,''  continued  the  doctress,  — "  and 
hang  or  bum  me,  when  all  is  done  to  his 
satisfaction." 

*'  He  might  do  either,  if  it  pleased  him," 
remarked  Matthew. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  contemptu- 
ously from  imder  her  long,  white  eyebrows, 
and  placed  her  fore-finger  significantly  by  the 
side  of  her  long,  peaked  nose :  "  Hark'e,  old 
sir,"  said  she ;  "  your  master  may  bum  or 
hang  me ;  but  I  say,  the  child  will  live  and 
be  a  great  man,  in  spite  of  his  malice.  Both 
he  and  you,  no  doubt,  think  yourselves  a 
match  for  an  old  wife;  but  I  tell  you,  I 
know  all,  and  that  I  would  pick  out  the  little 
fellow  from  among  a  thousand  children." 
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"  They  who  have  dealings  with  the  devil  can 
do  many  strange  things,^^  observed  Matthew, 
drily. 

"  Pish !  'tis  well  to  frighten  'prentices  and 
serving-wenches  with  tales  of  Sathanas  and 
his  imps,''  said  the  beldam ;  '^  but  you  and  I 
know  there  is  no  devilry  in  these  matters, 
master  steward." 

"  Gadzooks,  cried  the  steward,  "  I  wouldn't 
be  bail  for  you,  Mistress  Agatha." 

"  I  would  not  be  bail  for  your  master,"  re- 
turned the  old  woman :  "  he,  I  verily  do  be- 
lieve, has  had  dealings  with  the  devil,  who 
will  one  day  claim  his  own :  they  say  he  killed 
the  young  student,  and  that  Father  Thomas 
talked  to  the  jury  and  turned  their  heads" — 

"  Thou  hast  lost  thy  senses  ! "  interrupted  the 
steward. 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  continued  the  beldam : 
"  'tis  your  master  whose  wits  have  gone  astray." 

"  Gome,  come,  mother,"  said  Matthew,  "  we 
will  not  talk  any  more  of  this.  Here  is  a  gold 
piece,  which  my  master  charged  me  to  give 
you.     We  want  your  assistance  to  dispose  of 
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the  child,  for  he  will  bring  disgrace  upon  my 
master^s  house.^^ 

*^  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ^^  chuckled  the  doctress, 
turning  to  look  to  a  mess  of  porridge  which 
hung  over  the  fire,  and  singing  in  a  cracked 
voice, 

"  How  should  your  leman  be  known,  pretty  Madge  i 
How  should  your  leman  be  known  V* 

"Thou  art  as-  wilful  as  a  young  colt, 
mother,^^  said  the  steward,  angrily. 

The  old  lady  did  not  cease  stirring  the  por- 
ridge, but  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
steward  with  a  sinister  leer,  and  sung, 

**  Give  water  and  sackcloth  to  those  that  arc  dull, 
And  beef,  ale,  and  sack  to  the  merry." 

"  Holy  Virgin!"  cried  the  old  man,  "thou 
art  surely  distraught :  instead  of  plain  answers 
to  my  questions,  I  get  snatches  of  ale-house 
songs.**' 

"  Hark  'e,  sir  steward,''  said  the  doctress, 
leaving  her  porridge-pot  to  seethe  and  simmer 
by  itself,    "  I  Ve  a  concern  for  that  boy  you 
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speak  of:  I  won't  have  him  harmed  for  the 
world.  Have  a  care  how  you  treat  him,  for 
if  he  meet  with  any  ill,  as  I  shrewdly  suspect 
you  intend  him,  you  will  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Elms  some  morning,  as  sure  as  you  serve  a 
bad  master.'^  Having  uttered  this,  she  placed 
her  arms  akimbo,  and  looked  the  steward  in 
the  face  until  he  became  conftised,  and  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

'^  It  is  the  devil  who  has  crept  into  the  old 
woman^s  body,^^  thought  he,  and  the  surmise 
made  his  flesh  creep,  for  Matthew  was  as 
superstitious  as  his  betters. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  the  child  no 
harm ;  and  to  prove  it  to  thee,  I  will  tell  thee 
at  once,  that  I  am  charged  to  find  some  honest 
people  who  will  make  it  their  own.  To  tell 
thee  plainly,  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  its 
innocent  head  to  be  made  an  alderman." 

"  If  I  may  believe  thee,"  returned  Agatha, 
^'  thou  art  an  honest  man." 

"  I  swear  it  by  all  the  saints,"  said  Matthew, 
earnestly ;  "  'tis  this  which  has  brought  me  to 
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thee,  for  I  would  not  peril  my  soul  by  destroy- 
ing the  child." 

"  I  tell  thee  again,"  remarked  the  doctress, 
'^  that  if  thou  hadst  the  wish,  it  could  not  be 
done  without  working  thy  ruin.  Listen:  the 
child  is  marked:  on  the  right  shoulder  and  the 
left  ear  you  will  find  a  blue  spot,  which  nothing 
can  remove." 

The  steward  stared. 

"  Ay,"  continued  she,  "  you  look  agliast ; 
but  this  has  been  my  wont  at  such  times ;  and 
I  have  been  at  many  births,  master  steward. 
2'he  boy  has  my  m>ark^  and  I  never  desert  my 
children!''' 

"  Humph  !"  ejaculated  the  steward. 

"  Well,  master  steward,"  resumed  the  doc- 
tress, "  what  think  ye  of  the  matter  now  ? 
You  see,  old  wife  as  I  be,  I  have  my  wits 
about  me  yet." 

"  By  my  beard,"  exclaimed  Matthew,  "  I 
think  thou  hast.  But,  tell  me,  wilt  thou  help 
me  to  provide  an  honest  pair  who  will  call 
this  child  their  own?" 
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"  First  answer  me  one  question:  was  your 
master's  daughter  married  to  the  youth  he 
slewT 

"  I  never  doubted  it.*" 

"  Then  why  does  he  wish  to  remove  the 
chUd  ?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  mother,  and  am 
in  no  humour  to  answer  any  further  questions. 
Tell  me,  at  once,  if  you  will  undertake  this 
matter,  for  I  must  be  gone.^ 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  doctress,  "  I  will 
see  if  it  can  be  done ;  but  what  am  I  to  have 
for  the  service!" 

"  You  may  leave  that  to  my  master,"  re- 
plied the  steward;  ^^he  hath  a  liberal  hand, 
and  will  reward  thee  nobly." 

*'  He  hath  a  red  hand,"  observed  the  bel- 
dam ;  ^'  and  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man 
cries  aloud  against  him.  He  will  taste  of  sor- 
row yet." 

"  I  did  not  come  to  argue  this  with  thee," 
said  Matthew,  angrily. 

"  Marry,    no,"    remarked   the  hag ;    "  you 
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would  rather  hear  how  the   boy  may  be  got 
rid  of.      Give  you  good  morning,  old  sir." 

With  these  words  she  turned  on  her  heel, 
and  the  steward,  quitting  the  hut,  proceeded 
homeward. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ST.  valentine's  eve. 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  of  the  knight 
on  hearing  the  result  of  Matthew's  mission. 
He  by  turns  vowed  vengeance  on  the  hag  and 
threatened  his  faithftd  servant  with  dismissal; 
so  the  steward,  for  a  day  or  two,  very  wisely 
kept  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible,  well 
knowing  that  such  storms  are  seldom  of  long 
duration :  to  have  said  a  word  while  it  lasted 
would  have  added  fuel  to  the  flame ;  he  there- 
fore suffered  it  to  exhaust  itself  before  he  ven- 
tured to  place  himself  in  the  way  of  his  master. 
One  morning,  however,  he  was  summoned  un- 
expectedly to  the  knight's  apartment.  He 
proceeded  thither  full  of  anxiety,  and  haunted 
by  a  thousand  surmises.  The  knight  was 
pacing  up  and  down  in  one  of  his  worst  moods : 
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he  was  not  violent,  but  sullen,  and  Matthew 
could  perceive  that  there  was  a  determination 
in  his  tone  and  manner  which  argued  ill  for 
the  poor  babe. 

"  Matthew,**^  said  Sir  Everhard,  "  I  am  re- 
solved the  brat  shall  no  longer  abide  in  my 
house; — dost  thou  hear  me?**' 

"  I  do,  noble  sir,''  answered  the  steward. 

"  And  hearing,  dost  thou  understand  ? ''  con- 
tinued the  knight,  bending  on  his  servant  a  look 
of  deep  and  penetrating  inquiry — "I  do  not 
think  thou  wouldst  dare  to  tempt  me '' 

"  I  am  your  poor  servant,  sir,"'''  was  the  sub- 
missive rejoinder. 

"Then  hear  me.  I  will  have  the  bastard 
thrown  into  the  Fleet,  or  the  Thames — which 
would  be  the  safer  of  the  two  ? '' 

Matthew  clasped  his  hands  in  anguish,  an<l 
was  about  to  commence  a  plea  for  the  infant'^s 
life,  when  the  knight's  violent  gestures  sealed 
his  lips. 

"  Traitor  !  "  cried  Sir  Everhard,  grasping  the 
handle  of  his  dagger,  which  he  half  unsheathed, 
"  Is  my  bounty  to  be  repaid  thus  ? — have  I  che- 
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rished  a  viper,  who  would  see  me  degraded  in 
the  eyes  of  mine  own  household  ?  Already  I 
fear  the  accursed  birth  is  known  to  more  than 
those  whom  I  trusted ;  but  woe  to  those  who 
betray  me.'' 

He  concluded  this  menace  with  a  bitter 
and  fearfiil  oath,  which  we  forbear  to  record, 
and  which  made  the  steward  tremble  for 
his  own  safety  as  well  as  for  the  child's. 
Nevertheless,  he  inwardly  resolved  to  save  its 
life,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  all  the  saints  in 
the  calendar  to  assist  him  in  his  design.  Mean- 
while his  master  continued  to  bend  on  him  a 
look  in  which  resentment  and  suspicion  were 
strangely  blended. 

"Dost  thou  understand  me,  old  manf  in- 
quired the  knight  sternly.  "  Let  me  hear  at 
once,  thy  decision,  and  then  thou  shalt  hear 
mine,  I  promise  thee." 

"  My  gracious  master,"  ^aid  the  steward,  his 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  "  I  would  stand  by  you 
to  the  death ;  but  for  your  honour's — ^for  your 
soul's  sake,  think  better  of  your  purpose." 

"  Ha ! "  cried  Sir  Everhard,  with  a   bitter 
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oath,  *'  art  thou  playing  the  monk  with  me  ?  and 
is  a  belted  knight  to  receive  a  schooling  from 
his  varlet  ?  By  heaven  !  I  could  stab  thee  for 
thy  pertness.'*^ 

"  Sir,''  said  the  steward,  perceiving  that  fur- 
ther remonstrance  would  be  vain,  "  I  am  yours 
while  life  lasts.  I  will  do  your  bidding,  though 
it  lead  me  to  the  Elms.  Spit  on  me,  spurn,  and 
drive  me  to  ruin  and  death — Matthew  Tyndall 
will  never  desert  his  benefactor.'" 

"  Spoken  like  a  faithful  servant,''  cried  the 
knight,  rejoiced  at  the  change  in  his  steward's 
demeanour ;  "  beshrew  me  if  I  did  not,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  suspect  thy  fidelity." 

"  You  did  me  wrong,  sir,"  said  the  dissem- 
bling steward ;  "  I  will  do  your  bidding,  come 
what  may  of  it." 

"'Tis  well,'' continued  the  knight;  "and  now 
mark  me:  here  are  two  powders,  which  thou 
wilt  mingle  with  the  night-drink  of  thy  mistress 
and  her  maid.  'Tis  a  subtle  thing,  which  will 
cast  them  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  if  it  be  given 
early,  "twill  lull  the  brat  to  a  slumber  from 
which    he   will   never   wake :  the  rest   I  leave 

VOL.  I,  E 
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to  thy  own  wits.  But,''  and  he  raised  his  fore- 
finger with  an  air  of  admonition,  and  lowered 
his  voice  ahnost  to  a  whisper, — "have  a  care 
how  thou  playest  thy  part,  or  I  will  have  thy 
limbs  torn  in  sunder.  Boger  shall  assist  thee. 
Dost  thou  hear  me  ?     Look  to  it  craftily.'' 

With  these  words,  the  knight  strode  otit  of 
the  apartment,  leaving  Matthew  to  ponder  on 
the  cruel  part  he  was  pledged  to  enact. 

'*  So,"  soliloquised  the  steward,  eyeing  the 
packets  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  "this  is 
to  enable  me  to  do  my  master's  bidding.  Hea- 
ven help  me  !  I  am  a  lost  man.  I  cannot  now 
go  back,  and  if  I  go  on  I  ruin  my  soul  for  ever. 
Then  I  am  to  have  as  my  helpmate  to-night 
that  wild  youth,  Roger,  my  master's  favourite 
servitor,  who  would  cut  my  throat  to  please 
him;  so  that  I  know  not  how  to  avoid  this 
damnable  office.  The  blessed  Virgin  aid  me 
in  this  dire  strait,  for  I  am  at  my  wits'  end. 
Why  should  my  master  trust  Boger  in  the 
business!  the  losel  will  some  day  betray  him, 
for  he  loves  strong  drink,  and  is  quarrelsome 
when  in  his  cups.     What  can  the  knight  see  in 
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that  scapegrace  to  trust  him  with  such  a  terrible 
secret  ? — ^Ah  me  !'' 

As  the  hours  wore  away  the  knight  became 
impatient  for  the  approach  of  darkness,  while 
Matthew^s  anxiety  increased  with  the  departure 
of  day.  Night  came,  and  the  steward  performed 
his  master^s  commands  with  respect  to  the  night- 
drink,  which  he  conveyed  himself  to  the  Lady 
IsabePs  apartment.  He  had  not  seen  her  for 
many  days  previously.  He  entered,  bearing  a 
silver  chalice  on  a  gilt  salver,  which  he  present- 
ed to  his  beautiful  and  unhappy  mistress  with  a 
trembling  hand,  but  with  an  air  of  profound  re- 
spect and  attention.  She  closed  the  book  she 
had  been  reading — (it  was  a  copy  of  the  ritual  of 
the  church,  with  illuminated  capitals,  executed 
by  the  hand  of  Reginald,  and  presented  to  her 
before  their  marriage) — and  received  the  chalice 
from  the  hands  of  the  steward,  whose  heart 
smote  him  as  he  looked  on  her  wan  but  lovely 
features,  to  which  sorrow,  deep  settled  sorrow, 
had  given  an  tmearthly  tinge.  She  observed 
hi9  confusion,  and  said  with  a  smile  of  angelic 

sweetness, 

e2 
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"  You  are  ill,  Matthew;' 

"  My  sweet  mistress,''  replied  the  steward,  in 
a  faltering  voice,  for  he  felt  as  if  choking, — "  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  my  hand  waxes  unsteady.'' 

"  Then  why  trouble  thyself  to  wait  on  me, 
good  Tyndall,  at  this  late  hour?"  said  the  lady. 
"  Barbara  can  attend  to  all  my  wants :  they  are 
few,  and,  alas !  they  would  be  fewer," — ^a  deep 
drawn  sigh  seemed  to  relieve  her  overcharged 
heart, — "  but  for  this  precious  legacy  of  my 

mur ."      She  checked  herself,  and  pointed 

to  her  child,  which  lay  in  a  sweet  slumber  in  its 
little  cot. 

Matthew  bent  over  the  cot  and  gazed  intent- 
ly on  the  sleeping  infant,  until  he  could  discern 
it  no  longer  through  the  tears  which  filled  his 
eyes. 

^'  Alas  !  alas !"  said  the  old  man,  in  an  agony 
of  remorse,  "  so  young,  and  fatherless." 

The  Lady  Isabel's  grief  was  too  deep  for 
tears,  or  she  would  have  wept  with  the  stew- 
ard, whose  distress  she  misinterpreted.  Mat- 
thew was  overwhelmed  by  his  feelings,  and  it 
is  probable  he  would  have  betrayed  himself. 
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liad  not  the  maid  Barbara  entered  to  prepare 
her  mistress  for  the  night.  The  old  man,  glad 
to  escape,  bowed  low  to  his  unhappy  mistress, 
and  as  he  passed  out  he  heard  a  yoice  whisper 
in  his  ear,  ^'Woe  unto  them  whose  feet  are 
swift  to  do  mischief  and  whose  hands  are 
ready  to  shed  innocent  blood.^^ 

At  length  the  hour  came  for  the  execution 
of  the  knight'^s  cruel  purpose.  Night  had  sunk 
down,  dark  and  gloomy  upon  the  city;  the 
streets  were  deserted,  for  it  was  bitter  cold,  and 
a  shower  of  snow  and  sleet  was  beginning  to 
fell.  The  steward  proceeded  to  the  apartment 
conmiunicating  with  that  occupied  by  the  Lady 
Isabel,  where  he  waited,  as  he  had  been  in- 
structed, in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  appre- 
hension. 

''  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  help  me  to  save 
the  babe!'*^  ejaculated  the  old  man.  ^'  I  have 
hit  on  a  plan  whereby  I  may  balk  that 
ribald  Boger:  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  suc- 
ceed; for  if  I  fail,  the  child  is  lost,  and  my 
soul  is  Satan^s.^** 

A  violent  gust  of  wind  at  this  moment  dashed 
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the  sleet  against  the  large  latticed  window,  and 
as  the  storm  howled  around  the  building,  it 
seemed  to  the  steward'^s  ear  like  the  shrieks 
of  persons  in  distress. 

^'Jesu  Maria  !^^  muttered  the  superstitious 
old  man;  ^Mt  is  the  spirit  of  the  murdered 
Reginald  calling  for  vengeance  on  his  dest^roy- 
er.^  Then  sinking  on  his  knees  and  burying 
hifl  face  in  his  hands,  he  muttered  in  a  voice 
half  choked  by  grief  and  terror,  "  Peace,  peace, 
unhappy  shade :  /  have  not  wronged  thee  !^ 
then  he  murmured  snatches  of  the  psalm  Sal* 
vum  me  fac^  DeuSy  Sec.  Fear  and  distress  had 
well  nigh  driven  hun  frantic.  Suddenly  footsteps 
were  heard,  the  hangings  were  disturbed,  and 
Sir  Everhard  Ghampnes  appeared.  Matthew 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
burthen  which  he  bore,  and  which  was  half 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  his  gown. 

"  The  witch  is  no  Har,''  said  the  knight,  un- 
covering the  child  which  he  held  in  his  arms, 
and  approaching  a  table  on  which  a  taper  was 
burning,  '^  See,  there  are  the  marks  she  spoke 
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of;  bat,  this  night  past,  and  thej  will  no  longer 
blot  the  ^scatcheon  of  my  house.^ 

Matthew  looked  on  the  pretty  babe  in  si- 
lence ;  he  feared  to  speak,  lest  some  unguarded 
expression  might  betray  him.  He  saw  the 
mark  on  the  lobe  of  the  child^s  ear,  as  if  made 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  gently  removing 
its  night-dress,  he  perceiyed  that  a  similar  one 
had  been  made  on  its  plump  shoulder.  The 
child  appeared  as  if  in  a  trance ;  its  chubby 
cheek  was  flushed,  and  its  gentle  breathing  was 
inaudible.  The  steward  next  turned  his  eyes 
on  his  master,  the  wildness  of  whose  glance 
savoured  of  insanity.  Far  from  exhibiting  any 
sign  of  remorse,  he  appeared  to  feel  a  quiet 
satisfaction  at  the  part  he  was  performing ;  his 
countenance  was  ashy-pale,  his  eye  gleamed 
with  supernatural  brightness,  and  his  lip  was 
curled  with  a  smile  of  the  bitterest  malice. 
Matthew  dared  not  utter  a  word ;  it  might 
have  provoked  the  knight  to  strangle  the  child 
as  it  lay  in  his  arms. 

"  Here,  take  the  brat,''  said  Sir  Everhard, 
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delivering  the  infant  to  the  steward:  "Eoger 
has  a  sack  and  a  stone,  which  will  send  it  at 
once  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Away ! 
and  let  me  not  look  on  thee  again  until  all 
is  over.  Pshaw !  thou  old  fool,  why  dost  thou 
tremble  so?'** 

Matthew  took  the  child  in  silence  and  quit- 
ted the  room.  "  Now,  for  the  trial,*^  thought 
he :  "  fool  though  I  be,  I  may  yet  save  the 
in&nt^s  life.'** 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  accompanied  by 
Roger,  he  was  proceeding  down  Fleet  Street, 
in  darkness  and  in  silence.  The  old  man^s 
mind  was  too  much  occupied  to  allow  him 
to  speak,  while  his  companion  kept  silence 
from  fear  of  the  watch.  It  was  the  eve  of 
St.  Valentine;  the  day  had  been  intensely 
cold;  the  snow  was  falling  &st,  and  the 
creaking  signs  and  vanes  on  the  house-tops 
kept  time  to  the  howling  of  the  wind.  They 
arrived  at  Fleet  Bridge  before  a  single  word 
was  exchanged,  and  then,  as  they  turned  on 
to  the  quay  which  skirted  the  stream,  Matthew 
broke  silence. 
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**  Soger,"  said  he,  "  this  service  is  some- 
what perilous :  whSkt,  if  the  watch  should  dis- 
cover and  seize  us !" 

"  Move  further  down  and  speak  lower,'*'*  was 
his  companion's  reply.  '^  The  tide  is  down,  and 
the  stream  is  deeper  opposite  the  monastery 
and  no  one  can  be  abroad  there  at  this  hour 
— the  spot  is  lonely.  Strange  work  this,'"  he 
mattered  to  himself,  "  on  St.  Valentine's  eve.*" 

'^  I  fancy  I  hear  voices,"  said  the  old  man, 
feigning  alarm. 

"  Where?"  asked  Roger,  anxiously  peering 
around  him,  and  listening  between  the  pauses 
of  the  wind. 

"  They  are  behind  us,"  said  Matthew,  glad 
to  perceive  that  his  ruse  was  taking  effect. 

Roger  stood  still  and  listened  again.  '^  It  is 
the  watchman  on  the  Fleet  tower  calling  teu,'^ 
said  he :  "go  on." 

"  Hark  ""e,  Roger,"  whispered  the  steward. 

"  What !" 
Give  me  thy  bag  and  the  stone." 
Here,  then — thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  carry 

both." 
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"  Whist !  I  fear  we  are  tracked,  and  that 
some  one  is  on  our  traces.  Do  thou  wait  here 
and  keep  watch,  while  I  go  farther  down  and 
cast  in  the  brat/^ 

"  No,  no,  that  will  not  do,"  said  Eoger, 
earnestly ;  ^'  I  dare  not  see  thee  out  of  my 
sight.  My  master  charged  me  to  see  it  cast 
in  with  mine  own  eyes." 

It  was  well  for  the  steward  that  the  dark- 
ness did  not  allow  his  companion  to  notice  the 
effect  of  this  intimation.  "  Alas ! "  thought  he, 
"  the  babe,  then,  is  lost ! " 

"  What  art  thou  muttering  to  thyself 
Gaffer?^  inquired  Roger,  in  an  impudent  and 
impatient  tone  ?  ^'  and  why  dost  thou  hesitate ! 
art  afeard !  If  so,  give  the  child  to  me,  and 
keep  watch  while  I  take  it  lower  down." 

''Hold!"  said  Matthew,  dissembling  his 
anxiety  and  chagrin :    "Do  thou  keep  watch." 

At  that  moment  the  tramp  of  feet  was  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  a  party  of  the  night-watch 
emerged  from  Bride  Lane,  and  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  bridge.  Matthew  and 
his  companion  had  just  time  to  throw  them- 
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selves  behind  a  large  balk  of  timber  which 
lay  on  the  quay,  where,  aided  by  the  darkness, 
they  were  effectually  skreened  from  observa- 
tion. The  sergeant  of  the  watch,  however, 
fimeying  he  heard  a  noise  in  that  direction, 
called  upon  his  men  to  stand,  and  a  surly 
**  Who  goes  there  I""  was  thrice  repeated.  It 
was  answered  by  the  echoes  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings  and  the  howling  of  the  wind. 

"  Some  of  your  river  thieves  come  ashore 
to  look  for  a  stray  spar  or  cable,**^  said  one 
of  the  watch. 

"  It*8  of  no  use  running  after  them,*"  re- 
marked another ;  "  they  have  as  many  hiding 
holes  as  a  water-rat.'^ 

"  Silence  I ''  cried  the  sergeant  in  a  tone  of 
authority.  "  On  to  Shoe  Lane,  —  mine  host 
of  the  Cock  and  Flagon  must  look  to  his  com- 
pany there.^ 

The  watch  proceeded  on  their  way,  and 
Matthew  and  his  companion  giving  them  time 
to  get  out  of  ear-shot,  crept  from  their  hiding- 
place.  This  incident  appeared  to  have  shaken 
Roger^s  resolution;    for,   to  the   infinite   satis- 
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^faction  of  the  steward,  he  now  volunteered  to 
remain  on  the  watch  at  this  spot,  and  give  the 
alarm  if  any  one  approached,  by  whistling 
softly. 

Old  Matthew,  delighted  at  this  sadden  turn 
of  affairs,  and  fearing  that  some  unlucky 
crotchet  might  induce  his  companion  to  alter 
his  mind,  hurried  away  with  his  precious 
burthen,  mentally  invoking  the  aid  of  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar.  He  was  soon  lost  to 
the  eyes  of  Boger,  amidst  the  deep  gloom  in 
which  the  neighbourhood  was  wrapped. 

The  steward  reached  the  house  of  the  mer- 
chant Fumival,  which  he  had  reconnoitred  the 
day  before,  when  he  carefully  placed  the  child 
on  the  step  near  the  gate.  "  Grod  help  thee, 
poor  child !''  exclaimed  he.  Grasping  the  bag 
which  contained  the  huge  stone,  he  threw  it 
with  all  his  might  into  the  stream ;  then  ring- 
ing the  merchant'^s  bell  violently,  he  hurried 
away  from  the  spot. 

"  Away,  Roger ! "  whispered  he  to  his  com- 
panion, whom  he  soon  regained.  —  "  Away  ! 
some  one  is  stirring;   there  was  a  ringing  at 
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the  gate  of  a  house  near  which  I  stopped,  and 
I  fear  thej  heard  the  plash  in  the  stream.^ 
Boger  needed  no  second  bidding  to  hurry  with 
the  old  man  out  of  the  neighbourhood. 

They  were  soon  in  the  presence  of  their 
master,  who  was  waiting  in  great  anxiety  to 
know  the  result  of  their  adventure.  Sir  Ever- 
hard  lauded  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  dis- 
missed them  for  the  night.  Boger  repaired 
to  the  buttery  to  drown  reflection  in  a  cup 
of  strong  drink;  while  the  steward  hastened 
to  his  chamber,  where,  on  his  knees,  he  sup- 
plicated Heaven  to  save  him  from  the  sin  of 
murder,  and  protect  the  life  of  the  unfortu- 
nate child. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE   DEATH    BED. 


The  next  morning  there  was  dainty  food 
for  the  gossips  of  Bride  Lane  and  the  neigh- 
bojorhood.  It  was  reported  that  a  beautiful 
child,  wrapped  in  a  sound  sleep,  had  been  left 
at  Master  Fumival's  gate,  and  that  that  be- 
nevolent man,  in  the  confidence  of  a  spotless 
life,  despising  the  stories  which  might  be  cir- 
culated by  the  tongue  of  scandal,  had  caused 
the  infant  to  be  conveyed  into  his  house  and 
tended  with  the  utmost  care  and  solicitude. 
Those  who  knew  the  heart  of  that  kind  being, 
his  many  deeds  of  charity,  his  justice  and  in- 
tegrity a^  a  merchant,  were  not  surprised  at 
the  act;  it  was  only  the  envious  and  the  il- 
liberal who  made  it  a  matter  of  wonderment, 
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and  some  of  these  even  went  so  far  as  to 
hint  that  John  Fumival  had  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  his  attention  to  the  poor 
foundling.  True  philanthropy,  however,  is  not 
to  be  scared  bj  such  bugbears,  and  the  worthy 
merchant,  conscious  that  he  was  performing 
the  part  of  a  practical  Christian,  continued  to 
bestow  every  possible  care  and  attention  upon 
his  proUgiei  a  healthy  nurse  was  hired,  and 
the  inj&nt  thrived  under  that  hospitable  roof, 
where  all  was  peace  and  happiness.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  scene  at  the  house  of  Sir  Ever- 
hard  Champnes.  To  paint  the  settled  gloom 
and  sullenness  of  the  knight,  the  heart-rend- 
ing agony  of  his  bereaved  daughter,  and  the 
anxiety  and  disquiet  of  the  worthy  but  timid 
old  steward,  is  beyond  our  powers,  and  we 
must  leave  them  to  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  have  witnessed  these  passions  of  the 
human  mind  when  in  the  ascendant. 

The  gossip  to  which  the  finding  of  the  child 
had  given  rise  soon  subsided,  and  made  room 
for  some  other  and  newer  subject.  It  never 
reached  the   ears  of  Sir  Everhard  at  all,   for 
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he  had  shut  himself  up,  and  refused  to  com- 
mune with  any  one  besides  his  confidential 
servants,  upon  whom  was  imposed  the  task 
of  watching  the  Lady  Isabel,  whose  grief  gave 
way  to  a  settled  melancholy,  more  distressing 
to  those  who  witnessed  it  than  the  loudest 
complaint. 

The  knight  daily  became  more  morose  and 
gloomy:  he  went  not  near  his  daughter,  but 
kept  closely  to  his  own  chamber,  and  seemed 
to  have  determined  to  shut  out  the  world  en- 
tirely. At  length  a  violent  fever  attacked 
him,  and  for  some  days  threatened  his  life. 
A  good  constitution,  and  the  care  of  Father 
Thomas,  the  priest  of  St.  Dunstan^s,  restored 
him  to  comparative  health,  but  the  fever  of 
his  mind  still  raged.  The  visits  of  the  priest 
afforded  to  the  Lady  Isabel  an  opportunity 
of  seeking  advice  and  counsel;  but  she  care- 
fully abstained  from  any  reflections  upon  her 
father.  She  announced  her  intention  of  taking 
the  veil,  and  Father  Thomas  promised  that 
he  would  assist  her  in  her  views,  and  com- 
municate with   the  prioress  of  St.  Helenas,  in 
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the  ward  of  Bishopsgate  Within.  The  eccle- 
siastic was  not  without  feeling  for  the  unfortu- 
nate lady,  but  he  had  another  and  a  stronger 
motive:  the  knight  had  great  possessions,  and 
if  his  daughter  embraced  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
the  church  would  be  enriched  by  many  a 
broad  acre :  he  had  power  over  Sir  Everhard 
enough  for  that,  and  therefore  gladly  aided 
Isabel  in  her  design. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  detail  of  all 
that  took  place  between  the  unhappy  lady 
and  her  fierce  parent,  we  have  merely  to 
record  that,  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  the 
Benedictine  Nuns  of  St.  Helen's  received  into 
their  sisterhood  the  beautiful  widow  of  Regi- 
nald Chychelye,  weighed  down  by  grief  too 
deep  for  utterance,  and  beyond  all  earthly 
hope  of  alleviation.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  the  knight  awake  to  a  sense  of  his  con- 
dition. Alone  and  childless,  surrounded  only 
by  the  menials  of  his  household.  Sir  Ever- 
hard  now  perceived  that  he  had  rendered 
himself  wretched.  Such  a  mind,  when  it  has 
vented  its  worst  on  others,  always  turns  upon 
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itself.  Grief,  remorse,  and  despair  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  harrowed  up  his  very  soul. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  the  images  of  the  mnr- 
dered  Reginald  and  his  child  were  constantly 
before  him.  Strange  voices  whispered  in  his 
ear  and  denounced  him  as  a  murderer;  and 
he  would  sometimes  ring  violently  at  midnight 
for  his  confidential  servants,  who  came  to  his 
bedside  m  alarm  and  terror,  to  find  their  mas- 
ter in  one  of  those  terrible  fits  into  which  the 
horror  of  his  visions  had  cast  him.  Then  he 
would  occasionally  walk  in  his  sleep;  and 
some  wild  youths  returning  home  very  late 
one  night,  reported  that  they  had  seen,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  in  the  gallery  of  Sir 
Everhard^s  house,  a  man  using  violent  ges- 
tures, and  muttering  threats,  as  they  sup- 
posed, against  some  person  below.  This 
story  was  not  credited,  but  an  event  which 
took  place  soon  afterwards  proved  it  to  be 
too  true. 

One  fine  night,  a  party  of  citizens,  who  had 
been  at  a  christening  near  Temple  Bar,  and 
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had  prolonged  their  merry-making  to  a  late 
hour,  were  proceeding  to  their  homes  down 
Fleet  Street  in  gleeful  mood.  The  full  moon 
was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  glistened  on  the 
vanes  and  weathercocks  as  thej  were  fanned 
by  the  gentle  night  wind.  Gables  and  chim- 
neys stood  out  in  fine  relief  against  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  the  high  tower  of  St. 
Duistan'^s  church,  with  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple,  frowned  high  above  the  inferior  tene- 
ments of  the  neighbourhood.  As  the  gossips 
proceeded  on  their  way,  thoy  talked,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts,  of  all  the  events 
of  the  day;  of  tlieir  entertainer,  and  the 
good  things  he  had  placed  before  them ;  of 
the  beef,  wine,  and  ale  that  had  been  con- 
sumed by  the  guests,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
things  with  which  people  beguile  the  time  as 
they  trudge  homeward.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  con&bulation  ceased;  the  citizens  had 
arrived  opposite  the  house  of  Sir  Everhard 
Ghampnes,  and,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
there  was  a  pause  amongst  them. 
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"  Whist !  speak  low,''  said  one  in  a  whisper, 
crossing  himself  as  he  spoke;  ^' there  is  the 
house  of  the  Knight  of  *  Chance-Medley/  ^ 

"  Paas  on,  neighbour,"  said  another ;  "  I 
always  feel  as  if  in  an  ague  fit  when  in  this 
neighbourhood,  since  that  horrible  night  when 
the  young  student  was  murdered." 

"  And  I,  too,"  remarked  a  third :  "  the 
young  men  shake  their  fists  as  they  pass  by, 
and  the  old  ones  their  heads.  Ah !  it  was  a 
sad " 

"Holy  Virgin!"  cried  the  first  speaker, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  terror,  "  look 
there!" 

He  pointed  upwards  with  his  finger  to  the 
gallery  before-mentioned,  in  which  stood  a  half- 
clad  figure,  struggling  apparently  with  some 
invisible  assailant. 

"God  be  merciftd  to  us!"  muttered  the 
citizen ;  "  it  is  the  knight  wrestling  with 
Sathanas." 

In  the  belief  that  the  knight  was  really 
trying  a  fall  with  the  Prince  of  darkness,  they 
would  have   fled  from  the   sight,    but    terror 
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bound  them  to  the  spot.  Meanwhile  the 
figure  m  the  gallery  struggled  violently,  and 
the  citizens  heard  him  cry,  in  a  shrill  voice, 

"  Down  with  thee,  base  groom !  down  with 
thee,  varlet ! ''  Then  he  leant  over  the  balus- 
trade, as  if  attempting  to  cast  something 
from  it,  crying  out,  "  Let  go,  damned  felon ! 
what,  ho  !  Matthew !  bring  thy  partisan  — he 
will  escape ! ''  With  these  words  he  made 
another  effort,  and  overreaching  himself,  fell 
heavily  into  the  court-yard. 

"  Jesu  Maria !  '^  cried  the  citizens  in  a 
breath,  while  the  blood  froze  in  their  veins, 
and  their  knees  smote  each  other :  "it  is  the 
knight !  he  must  be  dashed  to  pieces  I '' 

A  hollow  groan,  bespeaking  intense  suffer- 
ing, resounded  from  the  court-yard. 

The  noise  of  the  miserable  man's  fall  aroused 
the  neighbourhood ;  alarmed  faces  appeared  at 
the  casements,  presenting  a  ludicrous  aspect 
in  their  night  gear,  and  awakened  out  of  their 
first  sleep.  The  watch  hurried  to  the  spot, 
the  court-yard  was  entered,  and  a  hideous 
spectacle   presented   itself.      Stretched   on   the 
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stone  pavement  lay  the  wretched  knight,  groan- 
ing in  angoish,  a  mass  of  blood  and  bruises. 

Then,  amidst  the  tumult  of  voices,  were 
heard  the  comments  of  those  who  had  been 
drawn  to  the  spot. 

''  It  is  the  just  judgment  of  Gt>d  !^  exclaimed 
some ;  others  cried,  ^'  Satan  has  seized  his  Bovl 
and  jerked  his  body  from  the  gallery!''  while 
a  few  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd  and 
looked  with  pity  on  the  mutilated  figure  of  the 
sufferer. 

^'  Bear  him  into  the  house,''  cried  some  of 
the  citizens,  "  and  spnd  for  the  leech." 

At  that  moment  old  Matthew  and  the  other 
servants,  awakened  by  the  tumult,  rushed  into 
the  court-yard. 

"  Make  room,  make  room,"  cried  the  stew- 
ard, elbowing  his  way  through  the  throng* 
"  Let  me  reach  my  master — where  is  he  ?" 

^^  Thou  wilt  soon  be  without  a  master, 
Graffer,"  said  a  rough-looking  man,  pointing 
to  the  figure  of  Sir  Everhard,  which  still  lay 
extended  on  the  pavement,  for  he  seemed  past 
all  human  aid.     "  Look  there  ! " 
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Matthew  snatched  a  lantern  from  the  hands 
of  a  bjstander,  and  held  it  to  the  face  of 
his  master.  He  shuddered  as  he  looked  on 
that  once  comely  visage,  now  writhen  and 
distorted  by  agony.  The  eyes  of  the  knight 
were  fixed  and  open,  his  jaw  had  fallen,  and 
the  only  signs  of  remaining  life  were  the  con- 
TulstTe  twitching  of  his  limbs  and  the  quiver- 
ing of  hi8  lower  lip. 

**  Bun  to  Father  Thomases  lodgings,  Roger,"^ 
said  the  steward,  **and  entreat  him  to  come 
hithor;  in  the  mean  while  I  will  remove  my 
poor  mftwtiT  into  tho  houBc.  Help  nie,  good 
citizonn,  if  yc  bo  Christian  men." 

The  knight  wan  lifted  from  tho  pavement 
and  borne  into  the  hotiHe,  groaning  heavily, 
and  then  Homo  of  tho  citizenH  left  tho  court- 
yard, but  many  lingered  al)Out  the  fl[M)t  till  a 
late  hotir. 

Father  Thomas  was  soon  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  suffering  knight.  Imperfect  as  surgi- 
cal skill  was  at  that  period,  tho  priest  soon 
perceived  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  save  tho  pationCs  life:  he  had  sustained 
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severe  injury  of  the  spine,  his  legs  were  broken, 
and  his  whole  body  frightftilly  contused:  a 
man  of  less  stalwart  frame  would  have  been 
killed  outright.  He  was  speechless,  and  re- 
plied to  the  few  interrogatories  of  the  priest 
by  signs  and  groans.  Father  Thomas  ad- 
ministered an  opiate,  and  when  he  perceived 
that  the  sufferer  had  been  thereby  relieved, 
he  quitted  the  house,  bidding  the  steward  ac- 
quaint him,  without  loss  of  time,  if  any  un- 
favourable symptoms  appeared. 

The  hours  wore  heavily  away;  the  knight 
appeared  to  slumber,  but  occasionally  uttered 
low,  inarticulate  mutterings.  Matthew  had 
turned  his  hour-glass  thrice,  when  he  felt  over- 
powered by  fatigue :  he  fell  asleep  in  the  huge 
arm-chair  by  his  master^s  bed-side,  and  when  he 
awoke  the  bright  beams  of  an  April  sun  were 
streaming  across  the  chamber.  Sir  Everhard 
lay  as  if  in  a  trance,  and  the  steward  shud- 
dered as  he  beheld  the  horrible  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  master^s  features.  By 
degrees  he  seemed  to  be  recovering  from  his 
lethargy,  and  as  the  morning  advanced  he  re- 
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cognised  the  dd  man  and  asked  for  drink. 
MatUiew  assisted  him  with  the  cup,  and  when 
he  had  taken  a  long  draught,  he  breathed 
heayfly  and  foil  back  on  his  pillow. 

When  the  priest  entered  he  fonnd  his  pa- 
tient in  a  state  of  delirimn,  which  soon  in- 
creased to  snch  a  pitch  that  he  wonld  have 
risen  firom  his  bed  but  for  his  broken  limbs. 

"  My  son,**^  said  the  priest,  earnestly,  '^  calm 
yourself  or  nought  can  save  you.^ 

^^  Who  calls  !^  said  the  knight,  attempting 
to  rise.  ^^  Psha !  His  Isabel  clamouring  for 
her  child.  I  tell  thee,  it  was  not  /  that 
took  it.'' 

Matthew,  by  conmiand  of  the  priest,  gently 
restrained  him  from  rising. 

"  Cro,  then,"  he  continued,  as  if  address- 
ing his  daughter,  "  a  nun's  cowl  would  be- 
come thee  well.  T^e  away  that  brat, 
Matthew." 

"  My  dearest  master,"  said  the  steward, 
weeping,  "  vex  not  yourself  with  these  things : 
your  Ufe 'sin  danger." 

Sir  Everhard   turned  a  haggard  look  upon 

VOL.  I.  F 
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bis  servant.  '^  Life—- life—- life/**  said  he,  re- 
peating the  word  several  times ;  ^'  what  is 
life,  sirrah!*^  Then  making  another  effort  to 
rise,  he  cried  out,  *'  Well  shot,  my  arbalister ! 
not  a  nail  in  his  brigandine  is  firmer  driven ! 
Hurrah!  forward  pikes  and  bills T^ 

'^  Alas !  alas  I  "^  whispered  Matthew  to  the 
priest,  ^'  he  is  raving  of  some  passage  of  amui 
in  Picardy  in  his  younger  days.  I  have  often 
heard  him  tell  that  story  of  the  little  croifh 
bowman  who  cunningly  shot  the  French  knight 
at  the  postern  tower.^^ 

The  knight  sunk  back  on  his  pillow,  and 
his  hard  breathing  denoted  the  violence  of  his 
exertion:  his  broad  and  ample  chest  swelled 
like  a  billow,  his  eyes  glared  fiercely,  and  the 
foam  gathered  on  his  lips.  The  priest  re- 
garded him  intently  for  some  moments,  and 
then  determined  to  administer  another  opiate. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  towards  even- 
ing Sir  Everhard  awoke  and  appeared  calm 
and  collected,  but  it  was  the  resnlt  of  that 
prostration  of  strength  which  announces  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  the  patient.     The 
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priMt  perecftyed  tbia,  and  did  not  heaitata  to 
eommiuueiita  bi«  apprehenmoni  to  the  dying 
man,  bidding  binft  fimt  dinpose  of  bi«  earthly 
pnaaiiiintm,  Mattbow  waa  therefore  deapatcbed 
tof  Eliaa  Orana,  the  notary  of  Ht.  Bride'a  Lane, 
who  oame  in  all  baate,  bia  inkbom,  aa  uaual, 
along  Afoond  bia  neck,  and  a  anuUl  aoroll  of 
parcbmrat  in  bia  band* 

The  prieat  ailently  motioned  bim  to  take  a 
aaat  in  a  buge  chair  by  the  bed-aide  of  the 
dying  knigbt,  which  be  obeyed  with  the  air 
of  a  man  ill  at  eoaa.  No  aooner,  however, 
had  be  done  ao  than  Sir  Everhard  atarted  up 
in  horror  and  alTVigbt. 

*•  Away  with  the«  ! "  he  cried,  "  away  !  1 
tbongbt  I  had  Mluin  thee ;  the  winjffii  of  Sathan 
moat  have  upheld  thee  in  thy  ftill !  I  know 
ibe«,  thou  dog !  though  thou  haat  doffed  thy 
tippet." 

**  I  cry  you  mercy,  noLle  air,"  aaid  Crane, 
riatog  and  gazing  at  the  knight,  with  a  look 
which  partook  both  of  wouder  and  deference. 
**  I  am  £liaa  Orane,  the  notary :  everybody 
knowa  me."" 

¥   2 
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The  knight  made  an  effort  to  spring  for- 
ward and  clutch  the  speaker  by  the  throat. 

^^  Accursed  dog!^^  he  cried,  in  a  hoarse  and 
feeble  voice,  ^^  would  I  had  the  strength  to 
strangle  thee !  What,  ho  !  Matthew !  Boger ! 
cut  me  off  this  fellow^s  ears,  and  throw  him 
from  the  window  I'**  With  these  words  he 
again  sunk  back,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  and 
breathing  with  difficulty. 

The  priest  here  advanced  and  stood  before 
Crane,  so  as  to  conceal  him  from  the  view 
of  the  sufferer. 

^^  Remain  behind  me,^^  said  he  softly,  ^^  and 
carefully  note  down  his  last  wishes;  he  can- 
not la«t  long.^ 

The  notary  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence, 
and  remained  shrouded  from  the  view  of  the 
knight,  who,  looking  on  the  priest,  seemed  to 
be  recovering  from  the  effect  of  his  exertion. 

'*Ah!''  sighed  he;  "it  was  his  epirit! 
and  thou  hast  exorcised  it,  good  father.  Now 
do  I  perceive  all !  ^Twas  his  shade  which  I 
essayed  to  cast  from  the  gallery,  and  it  hath 
brought  me  to  this  pass.'^ 
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He  groaned  in  anguish,  and  cast  on  the 
jNriest  a  look  of  intense  misery* 

''  My  son,""  said  Father  Thomas,  taking  the 
trembling  hand  of  the  wretched  man,  ^^  suffer 
not  these  phantasies  to  distract  your  thoughts, 
but  torn  them  towards  Him  who '^ 

As  he  spoke,  he  bent  over  the  knight,  and 
in  doing  so,  exposed  Crane,  whose  head  ap- 
peared above  the  priest^s  shoulder.  The  pa- 
tient leaped  convulsively  in  his  bed,  and  cried 
in  a  piteous  voice,  which  well  accorded  with 
his  agonized  look, 

"  Ha  !  His  there  again  !  Look  !  look  !  'tis 
mopping  and  mowing  over  your  shoulder,  fa- 
ther !  Oh,  let  me  die, — but  drive  away  that 
grim  visitor." 

'•  Unhappy  man,"  said  the  priest,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  conmiiseration,  *'*'  there  is  no  shade 
near  thy  bed;  none  but  Christian  men  are 
here.  No  one  is  near  thee  but  myself,  thy 
servant,  and  the  notary,  who  comes  to  make 
record  of  thy  last  wishes,  for  (here  his  voice 
subsided  to  a  whisper)  thou  hast  not  au 
hour  to  live." 
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Sir  Everhard  turned  his  haggard  eyes  upon 
the  speaker,  and  then  glanced  fearfhlly  at 
Orane,  who  almost  doubted  his  own  corporeal 
substance. 

''  I  will  be  still,  father,""  said  the  dying 
man.  ^^  I  will  not  start  again,  though  the 
fiend  himself  should  rise.""  Then  addressing 
the  notary,  he  continued,  ^'Oome  hither,  old 
man  —  still  nearer — there  —  seat  thyself  and 
listen.""  (Orane  drew  his  chair  close  to  the 
bed-side,  and  dipping  his  pen  in  the  inkhom, 
unrolled  his  parchment.)  *'  First,  /  pive  to 
the  priory  and  convent  o/""  —  he  paused,  and 
drawing  a  long  inspiration,  laid  his  emaciated 
hand  upon  the  notary"s  arm;  then  his  eyes 
wandered  around  the  apartment,  lingering  for 
a  moment  on  the  thoughtful  features  of  the 
priest  and  the  tearful  &ce  of  his  steward. 
Suddenly  he  cast  them  again  on  the  parch- 
ment. 

"  Ha ! ""  he  cried,  starting  convtilsively,  "  thou 
art  using  bloody  old  man! — blood.  Seel  seel 
thy  ink  is  red,  and  that  little  child  is  dabbh'ng 
the  parchment  with  its  tiny  fingers  I      Away 
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with  thee!    away — ^tis  sorcery!   aroint  thee, 
Seadr 

With  these  words  he  huigfaed  hysterically, 
sunk  back  on  the  bed,  and  drew  the  coyerlld 
orer  his  fiioe*  Crane  had  started  up  on  his 
feeiy  oTertnming  the  parchment,  which  lay  on 
the  floor;  the  knight  remained  still,  as  if  he 
had  fidlen  into  a  fit. 

Matthew  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and 
msiiing  to  the  bedndde,  kneeled  down  and 
geotly  withdrew  the  coverlid,  disclosing  the 
pallid  features  of  \m  master.  The  hand  of 
death  had  stricken  him  at  that  awful  moment, 
and  the  steward  looked  upon  a  corpse  ! 
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CHAPTER  L 

IBM  PBODiaAL   AltD   HU  nRKB. 

!  toast  now  lesd  tJu! 
reader  back  to  the 
I  hospitable  dwelling  ot 
the  worthy  merchant 
John  Fomivat  Years 
slipped  qnietly  away, 
bat,  since  the  night  on  which  the  child  bad 
been  deposited  at  his  gate,  Fortune  seemed 
to  have  taken  him  under  her  especial  patron- 
age and  protection.  He  had  always  been 
acconnted  **  a  lacky  man,  as  the  world  goes," 
by  his  nei^bours,  but  now  good  lack  seem- 
ed  to   meet   him   at   every   turn.      His  busi- 
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ness  thrived  exceedingly,  his  ships  made  most 
successful  voyages  to  many  parts  of  the  worid, 
and  everything  prospered  in  his  hands.  It  is 
recorded,  to  his  honour  and  credit,  that  as  he 
waxed  wealthy,  his  heart  did  not  contract, 
and  that  his  charitable  donations  to  the  poor 
increased  with  his  riches.  The  poor  foimdling 
had  been  treated  in  every  respect  as  his  own 
child,  and  well  did  he  repay  the  kindness  of 
his  benefactor.  Yalentme,  for  such  was  the 
name  which  had  been  given  him,  the  merchant 
having  stood  sponsor  for  him  at  the  baptismal 
font,  loved  his  foster-father  as  a  parent,  for  he 
had  indeed  received  more  than  a  parentis  kind- 
ness and  attention  from  that  excellent  man. 
We  have  before  mentioned  that  Master  Fumi- 
val  had  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  his  own,  two 
creatures  upon  whom  he  doted  with  all  a 
father^s  fondness.  Anna  Fumival  inherited  the 
beauty  of  her  deceased  mother,  but  she  pos- 
sessed the  good  temper  and  benevolent  heart 
of  her  father.  Her  brother  Eichard,  though 
not  destitute  of  generosity,  was  haughty,  petu- 
lant, and  resentful,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
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inheritance  of  that  wealth,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  he  knew  must  be  his,  he  felt  con* 
tempt  for  trade,  and,  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  merchant,  as  he  grew  older 
this  distaste  increased.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated with  Valentine,  who,  though  he  had  no 
great  inkling  for  ^^  business,^  had  in  gratitude 
Implied  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  counting- 
house. 

In  the  year  1446,  Richard  Fumival  came  of 
age,  Valentine,  the  foundling,  being  then  six- 
teen, when  the  merchant's  house  for  a  whole 
week  was  a  scene  of  profuse  hospitality.  It 
was  not  until  then  that  Master  Fumival  be- 
came fully  aware  of  the  extent  and  quality 
of  his  son's  acquaintance.  The  careful  father 
now  perceived,  with  some  dismay,  that  he  had, 
by  over-indulgence,  spoiled  his  boy.  Whispers 
had  sometimes  reached  his  ears  that  Bichard 
had  been  seen  in  the  company  of  many  wild 
and  worthless  young  men;  but  when  he  men- 
tioned the  rumour  to  the  young  prodigal,  the 
fond  father  easily  received  his  excuses,  and 
readily  believed  that  his  son  had  been  belied. 
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Now,  however,  the  film  was  removed  from  his 
eyes,  and  the  merchant  perceived,  too  late, 
alas  1  for  remedy,  that  his  son  was  launched  on 
that  treacherous  sea  on  which  so  many  frail 
barks  have  been  tossed  and  wrecked.  Remon- 
strance he  found  was  received  haughtily,  and 
sometimes  with  vague  and  indistinct  mntter- 
ings,  the  meaning  of  which  be  was  soon  given 
to  understand,  was,  that  Valentine  was  sua- 
pected  of  speaking  to  his  prejudice,  and  cir- 
culating the  stories  which  had  reached  his 
father^s  ears.  The  flame,  once  kindled  in 
such  a  breast,  soon  became  uncontroulable ;  and 
Richard  Fumival  did  not  hesitate  to  charge 
his  foster-brother  openly  with  those  acts  of  do- 
mestic treason.  Valentine  repelled  the  charge 
with  indignation,  and  appealed  to  the  old  mer- 
chant, whose  disquietude  was  thereby  greatly 
increased.  But  there  was  one  to  whom  this 
growing  dislike  of  Richard  was  a  source  of 
much  greater  imeasiness.  Anna  Fumival  had 
^grieved  at  her  brother^s  violent  and  untract- 
able  career;  she  had  observed  his  haughty 
bearing    and    contemptuous    conduct    towards 
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ValeBtme,  and  the  thought  that  anything 
mi^t  oceor  to  caucie  her  foster-brother  to 
quit  the  roof  which  had  sheltered  him  so 
long,  and  nnder  which  they  had  all  grown 
up  together,  caused  her  infinite  pain  and 
anxiety;  in  a  word^  Valentine^s  tall  and 
coBiely  person,  (his  statnre  exceeded  Rich- 
avdX  though  he  was  five  years  younger,)  his 
manly  and  gracefiil  carriage,  and  his  affec- 
tionate and  respectful  behaviour  towards  her 
fcther,  all  declared  in  his  &vour,  and  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  the  whole  demeanour 
of  her  brother,  that  the  poor  maiden,  though 
scarcely  herself  aware  of  it,  was  in  love 
with  the  foundling  boy.  Of  this,  Richard 
seemed  to  be  aware,  at  least,  he  was  per- 
fectly sensible  of  hxa  sister^s  evident  partiality 
for  her  foster-brother,  and  it  seemed  to  in- 
crease his  dislike  of  Valentine,  whom  he  now 
scarcely  ever  deigned  to  notice.  The  old 
merchant  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  son  to 
Valentine,  bat  he  soon  relinquished  the  at- 
tempt, and  then  his  next  care  was  to  con- 
trive the  means  of  keeping  them  as  much  as 
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possible  out  of  the  sight  of  each  other.  There 
was  not  much  diiSiculty  in  this,  for  Richard 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  among  his 
wild  companions^  while  Valentine  was  fully 
occupied  by  his  attention  to  Master  Fumiyal^s 
business.^  His  evenings  were  spent  in  the  so* 
ciety  of  Anna  Fumival,  for  whom  he  felt 
more  than  a  brother^s  attachment,  though,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  boyish  heart,  he  had 
never  suspected  himself  of  being  in  love  with 
that  beautiful  and  gentle  girl.  It  net  un- 
frequently  happens  that  such  a  couple  only 
make  the  discovery  when  some  misfortune  or 
separation  threatens  them,  and  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  case  with  our  young  folks. 

One  fine  summer^s  evening,  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  Valentine  ascended,  with  a 
light  and  joyous  step,  the  stair  which  led  to 
the  room  usually  occupied  by  his  beloved  Anna. 
To  his  great  delight,  he  found  h^  alone,  en- 
gaged in  embroidering  one  of  those  singular 
homed  head-dresses,  or  coifiures,  which  figured 
so  conspicuously  among  the  female  costumes  in 
the  reign  of  our  sixth  Henry. 
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^  My  pretty  Anna,^  said  the  youth,  as  he 
boimded  into  the  room  and  kiwed  her  &ir 
dieek  with  the  licence  of  long  and  familiar 
acquaintance,  ^^  yonr  &ther  is  gone  to  the  ward- 
mote this  evening,  and  I  am  come  to  pa«8  an 
hour  with  my  little  beadswoman/^ 

^^  Indeed,  sir,^  replied  the  maiden,  ceasing 
for  a  moment  firom  her  work,  and  drawing  up 
her  pretty  head  with  an  air  of  coquetry. 

^^  Yes,  indeed,^^  said  Valentine,  imitating  her 
tone  and  manner ;  ^^  and  what  are  you  working 
at  so  busily,  sister  Anna?  What  old  lady's 
head-gear  art  thou  &shioning  i  Mass  !  it  looks 
like  the  horns  on  the  head  of  Aaron,  in  the 
porch  of  the  Blackfriars.'^ 

"  It  is  a  coif  for  my  godmother.  Basing,"'* 
remarked  Anna,  plying  her  needle  vigor- 
ously. 

"  O'  my  word,  a  strange  piece  of  finery,"" 
continued  her  lover,  drawing  a  chair  and  seating 
himself  by  her  side ;  ^^  but,  pri"thee,  cease 
working,  and  talk  to  me ;  I  would  fain  make 
thee  my  privy  councillor/" 

"  Well,  sir,""  rejoined  the  maiden,  relinquish- 
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ing  her  vrorky  and  smiling  sweetly,  ;^V what  have 
you  to  say  now  ? '' 

^'  r  &ith,  not  much ;  but  I  have  thoughts  of 
leaving  yoor  and  my  good  father,  Anna,  and 
seeking  mine  own  fortune/^ 

An  expression  of  sadness  instantly  clouded 
the  &ce  of  the  poor  girl  as  she  heard  this 
avowal. 

"  He  loves  me  but  as  a  sister,^'  thought  she. 

"  Besides,^^  continued  he,  "  I  feel  that  I  have 
too  long  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the  best  of 


men.'*' 


Anna  could  hear  no  more.  A  sound  like  the 
rushing  of  water  filled  her  ears,  her  heart  beat 
thickly,  and  her  colour  fled. 

"  It  is  .very  warm,"  she  remarked,  affecting 
indifference,  and  rising  from  her  seat. 

Valentine  led  her  to  the  window,  and  threw 
open  the  casement.  A  delicious  southerly  wind 
fanned  her  fair  face  and  disturbed  her  auburn 
hair,  which  her  plain  and  simple  head-dress  but 
slightly  restrained.  Valentine  thought  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  beautiftd,   and  as  her 
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colour  returned  he  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
look  of  such  ardent  love  and  admiration  that 
those  features^  but  a  moment  before  so  pale  and 
wan,  brightened  into  scarlet. 

Anna  turned  from  the  intensity  of  her  lover^s 
gaze  and  looked  from  the  window.  Inmie- 
dlately  below  was  the  rapid  stream  of  Fleet 
Brook,  bounded  by  the  venerable  walls  of  the 
city,  above  which  rose  the  huge  conventual  pile 
of  building,  the  Blackfriars^  Monastery ;  beyond, 
standing  out  clear  and  distinctly  against  the 
blue  and  cloudless  sky,  rose  the  towers  of  St. 
Paulas  Cathedral.  To  the  right  was  an  open 
prospect,  studded  with  a  few  buildings  and 
windmills,  the  distance  bounded  by  the  Surrey 
hills.  Afej  off,  London  Bridge,  with  its  dwell- 
ings and  towers,  spanned  the  river,  which 
glowed  in  a  July  sunset.  Boats  were  passing 
to  and  fro  on  the  river,  and  the  citizens  were 
enjoying  the  evening  breeze  after  a  sultry  sum- 
mer's day. 

"  What  a  lovely  evening  r  remarked  Valen- 
tine, passing  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  his 
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beloved,  and  looking  down  on  the  scene.  ^^  All 
seem  happy  —  those  pigeons  especially:  they 
have  been  wheeling  around  St.  Paula's  this 
last  half  hour,  and  now  they  have  settled  on 
the  tower,  each  by  the  side  of  his  mate "^ 

As  he  spoke,  his  arm  tightened  around  the 
waist  of  the  maiden. 

"  Have  done,  sirrah ! "  cried  she,  affecting 
indignation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  opposing 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  her  lover^s  embrace ; 
"  my  maid  will  be  here  anon.^ 

The  small  taper  fingers  which  essayed  io 
remove  the  arm  of  Valentine  were  disengaged 
from  his  wrist,  and  grasped  in  his  large,  white, 
manly  hand.  How  long  this  fond  dalliaxice 
lasted  we  have  no  inclination  to  record ;  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  lovers  may  supply  the 
omission,  while  those  who  are  not  would  merely 
smile  at  the  recital. 

As  the  lovers  thus  stood  looking  on  the  noble 
prospect  before  them,  they  perceived  that  a 
boat,  which  had  been  advancing  up  the  stream, 
was  now  pulled  towards  the   shore.     It  con- 
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tained  three  persons  besides  the  waterman.  It 
soon  entered  the  Fleet,  and  came  to  the  land- 
ing-place near  Master  FumiTaPs  house. 

The  quick  eye  of  Valentine  soon  recognised 
one  of  the  party  as  Richard  Fumival. 

^^  Dearest  Anna,^^  said  he,  **  it  is  your  bro- 
ther, with  two  of  his  friends ;  they  are  about 
toland."" 

**  The  Virgin  forbid  !  '^  exclaimed  Anna, 
looking  from  the  window  on  the  group  below. 
^^  Ha  !"''  she  continued,  ^^  it  is  Richard;  and  he 
has  brought  with  him  that  odious  Robert  Poyn- 
ings,  whom,  he  says,  is  a  gentleman  of  fair 
estate.  What  think  you,  Valentine,  of  that 
red-haired  youth,  who  is  stepping  from  the 
boat?  Would  he  make  a  proper  husband  for 
your  Anna — eh  ? " 

Here  Valentino  in  his  turn  became  pale.  He 
had  never  dreamed  of  a  rival. 

"  A — yes — a — I  can  scarcely  tell,'"  stam- 
mered the  youth.  *'  Is  it  not  the  gentleman 
who  came  here  last  Lammas  V 

'^  The  same,'^  replied  the  maiden  ;  ^^  he  hath 
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a  comely  figure,  and  would  make  a  proper  man- 

Valentine  looked  very  blank  at  this  remark, 
but  he  dissembled  his  vexation,  and  observed 
drily,— 

^^  And  he  hath  very  red  hair,  and  squints  like 
the  Vice  in  a  morality  ! " 

Anna  laughed,  and  showed  her  pretty,  white, 
even  teeth.  "  Pri'thee,  speak  more  respect- 
My  of  my  future  husband,  sirrah,"  said  she 
with  mock  dignity.  "  Only  think  of  your 
sister,  Anna,  with  a  husband  of  some  hundred 
nobles  a-year,  with  the  prospect,  too,  of  being 
some  day  Lady  Poynings  !  ^ 

^'  Ah,  now  do  I  see  that  thou  art  jesting,  my 
little  banterer,^^  cried  Valentine,  laughing  out- 
right. 

"  Whist ! ''  said  Anna,  earnestly ;  "  my  bro- 
ther is  talking  to  his  companions  on  the  quay ; 
see,  they  are  leaving  him,  and  he  appears  to  be 
coming  in  alone.  Let  us  part,  dear  Valentine, 
it  will  anger  him  if  he  sees  us  together.^ 

Valentine  needed  no  second  bidding,   and, 
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imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  &ir  cheek  of  his  be- 
loved, he  hastily  quitted  the  apartment,  while 
Anna  returned  to  her  seat  and  resumed  her 
embroidery.     She  had  not  been  thus  engaged 
many  minutes,  when  Bichard  Fumiral  entered 
with  a  flushed  countenance,  and  out  of  breath  in 
running  up  the  stairs.    He  threw  himself  into 
a  chair,  doffed  his  cap,  and  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion firom  his  brow.    Notwithstanding  that  his 
nose  was  somewhat  short  and  retrmtssie^  the 
countenance  of  Bichard  Fumival  was  handsome 
and  intelligent.     His  forehead  was  smooth  and 
clear,  and  bright  auburn  hair  clustered  around 
his  temples ;  his  eyes  were  a  dark  hazel,  and 
sparkled  with  vivacity,  and  a  short  upper  lip, 
disclosing,   when   he  smiled,   a  row  of  white 
teeth,  gave  to  his  whole  countenance  a  careless 
and  saucy  air. 

"  Well,  Anna,'''  said  he,  twirling  his  cap,  and 
evidently  mustering  up  resolution  to  commence 
the  attack,  "  is  Poynings  to  be  my  brother-in- 
lawr 

His  sister  looked  up  from  her  work,  and 
answered,  with  apparent  indifference,  "  No  !  "^ 
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"  Zounds  !  ^  cried  the  youth,  peevishly,  "  you 
do  not  mean  what  you  say  2 '' 

"  But  I  do,''  was  the  reply,  in  the  same 
careless  tone. 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  mind  is 
made  up,  and  that  you  will  reAise  such  a 
match  !  "^ 

The  maiden  raised  her  head  again,  and  an- 
swered, in  the  same  tone  of  assumed  indiffer- 
ence, "  I  do  ! ''  the  nervous  tapping  of  her  foot, 
however,  showed  that  she  was  much  annoyed 
by  these  questions. 

Bichard  muttered  a  malediction,  and  strode 
up  and  down  the  apartment  whistling,  as  if  per- 
plexed by  his  sister's  taciturnity.  At  length, 
he  spake  again  : — 

"  Hark  'e,  Anna ;  I  shrewdly  suspect  you 
have  given  your  heart  to  some  other  man. 
Look  you  that  it  is  not  the  fellow  whom  my 
father  hath  fed  and  nurtured,  to  my  disquiet, 
this  many  a  year." 

"  And  what  if  it  should  be  ?"  asked  the  high- 
spirited  girl,  reddening  with  resentment. 
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Richard  was  a  little  surprised  at  her  tone  and 
manner,  but  the  last  cup  of  wine  he  had  taken 
that  afternoon  had  given  him  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  go  through  with  the  scene. 

^^  Anna,^  said  he,  in  a  cool  determined  tone, 
"  it  must  not — ^it  shall  not  be  so.  We  under- 
stand each  other;  persevere  in  your  determi- 
nation, and  it  will  work  his  ruin  —  ay,  his 
death  r 

Anna  left  off  working,  and  bent  on  her  bro- 
ther a  look  which  caused  him  to  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  ground  in  shame  and  confiision. 

"  Eichard,''  said  she,  in  a  serious  and  re- 
proachful tone,  "  thou  art  surely  distraught ; — 
what  evil  spirit  has  put  thee  in  this  savage  mood  i 
I  have  long  thought  thee  wajrward  and  wan- 
ton, but  I  looked  not  to  see  thee  turn  thus, 
and^ 

"  Thy  preaching,  Anna,  will  avail  nothing,'' 
cried  the  youth,  raising  his  eyes,  and  look- 
ing angrily  at  her.  "  Are  mine  and  my  father's 
hopes  to  be  blighted  by  this  beggar  V 

Anna    Fumival    started    on  her  feet :    the 
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epithet  beggar  stung  her  to  the  quick.  The 
blood  of  her  deceased  mother,  who  was  reck- 
oned  among  her  neighbours  a  woman  of  high 
spirit,  rushed  to  her  cheek,  and  her  mild 
eyes  seemed  to  lose  their  softness  as  the  tide 
of  anger  set  in. 

'^  Sirrah  !^^  she  cried,  making  a  menacing 
gesture  with  her  little  white  fist.  /'  Begone! 
you  shall  not  use  this  language  here.  He 
whom  you  thus  vilify  does  not  deserve  your 
reproaches,  and  it  is  well  for  you  that  he 
is  not  present  to  hear  them.^ 

Richard  snapped  his  fingers  contemptuously. 

"  Ay,^  she  continued,  "  snap  your  fingers, 
sirrah ;  you  can  show  your  mettle  here,  where 
there  is  only  a  poor  weak  girl  to  rebuke  you ; 
but  know,  young  man,  I  am  not  to  be  ter- 
rified by  your  threats.  I  care  little  for  the 
hopes  of  a  hair-brained  boy  who  is  led  by 
his  wild  companions,  and,  as  I  know  my  &ther 
would  never  have  me  wed  one  whom  I  abhor, 
I  tell  thee  I  have  given  my  heart  to  Valen- 
tine.'" 
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Tb«  ruddy,  mnej  foee  of  Richard  Fumival 
beeMne  pule  m  death  with  inteneity  of  panion 
cm  hearing  thit,  to  him,  too  candid  avowal. 
He  bent  on  hi«  mter  a  look  of  the  deadlieit 
malice,  which  made  her  quail  with  apprehen- 
mm ;  then  iaddenly  advancing,  he  graeped  her 
arm  and  dragged  her  to  the  window. 

''  Tbon  giddy  fool  !  ^  mid  he,  wrathfUlly ; 
**  I  oonld  itrangle  thee  for  thine  obitinacy. 
See^it  thou  that  grim  etage  yonder  !^ 

He  pointed,  at  he  epoke,  to  the  ancient 
bridge  in  the  difltance,  crowded  with  buildings, 
among  which  the  traitora'  toweni  were  grimly 
eonapicnou« :  their  then  never-failing  ornaments, 
about  a  dozen  human  headu,  elevated  upon 
long  polee,  rose  high  above  the  roof,  and  over 
them  were  neveral  carrion  crowi,  wheeling  iu 
wding  eddies  around  their  horrible  banquet. 

♦♦  See !  ^  he  cried,  **  th^ni  is  room  enouyh  ofh 
iios0  to^t0r$fof  another  hsadf  and  I  promise  thee 
thy  Valentine's  shall  be  there  ere  Candlemas  !  ^ 

With  these  words  he  relinquished   her  arm 

and  hastily  quitted  the  room.     Anna  listened 
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to  his  footeteps  aa  he  descended  the  stairs, 
and  as  the  sound  ceaaed  the  poor  maiden  threw 
herself  into  a  chair  and  released  her  OTer-  | 
charged  heart  b;  a  violent  flood  of  teara. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THl  lAlfOTUARY, 


^  WlMrt  i  fftble  of  thaevet,  murtheron  and  mftlitioiit 
lii|MMt  U9ifton$  ind  tbit  in  two  plaocs  upooiftlly.  The 
tout  at  tho  olbowe  of  tho  oitie,  tho  totlior  in  the  vcric 
bowob/* 

Tm  above  Mnteticoiii  ntterod  by  tho 
Duke  of  Btickingham,  in  hifi  Mpeoch  at  tho 
eoimoili  when  Olo^ster  wmhod  to  ronnoyo  the 
joong  prinoM  from  tho  sanctuary  of  WoMt- 
miiiiter,  giro  a  vivid  picture  of  tho^  hnuntn 
of  vice  and  crime,  the  sanotunrioH  of  the  middle 
agee.  **  One  of  thene,^  ho  ronmrk«,  **  wiim 
at  the  elbow  of  the  city,'^  (We«tminHter),  the 
ether  **  in  tho  very  bowels  ^  whicli  latter  wan 
the  fhmous  nanctuary  of  St.  Martin-lc-Orand, 
comprising,  an  shown  by  honest  Stow,  tho  en- 
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tire  area  enclosed  between  Newgate  Street  on 
the  south,  Foster  Lane  on  the  east.  Bull  and 
Mouth  Street  and  St.  Anna's  Lane  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  west  bj  a  number  of  crowded 
tenements  occupied  by  inferior  tradesmen  and 
artificers.  The  existence  of  such  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  was  a  grievous  evil,  which 
long  yexed  the  quietly-disposed  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  ingenious  attempts  were  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  city  authorities  to 
show  that  the  privilege  was  one  of  long  use 
and  custom,  rather  than  of  regal  permission. 
But  these  efforts  to  dislodge  and  bring  to 
justice  felons  who  had  sought  shelter  from  the 
Jaw  within  its  precincts  were  stoutly  resisted, 
ttnd  quo  tcarrcmtoi  were  met  by  the  exhibition 
of  charters  of  impeoBvnmt^  or  recapitulations 
of  former  confirmations  of  the  privileges  of 
the  deanery,  ^*  from  the  tyme  of  no  mynde  ^ 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Saxon  monarchs. 

However  great  the  evil,  the  place  afforded 
too  fine  a  revenue  to  the  priests  to  be  yielded 
up.  They  let  out  lodgings  to  the  sanctuary 
men  at  a  high  rate,  and  often  seized  upon 
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property  which  had  been  conveyed  within  the 
pRctncts  by  marandera,  churning  the  same  as 
tMty^  and  as  one  of  the  rights  of  the  franchise ; 
thoa,  when  a  man  named  Kiieve,  in  the  year 
1416,  stole  a  pix,  a  signet  ring,  and  other 
▼aloabkg,  and  deposited  the  booty  with  a  sanc- 
tuary man,  the  officers  of  the  dean  seized  upon 
it  as  a  waif  left  within  the  soke  or  franchise 
of  the  chnrch« 

In  this  human  den,  this  moral  cloaca,  was 
an  aggregation  of  all  the  crimes  which  afflict 
or  insult  society.  Here  were  assembled  villainM 
of  every  grade  and  complexion,  the  murderer 
and  the  cutpnrse,  the  fraudulent  debtor  and 
the  unfrocked  priest,  the  maker  of  false  keys 
and  the  forger,  the  worker  of  counterfeit  jewels 
and  beads  and  the  procurer  of  alibis  and  false 
evidence ;  in  &ct,  every  denomination  of  ras- 
cality that  could  be  congregated  together,  and 
which,  on  occasions  of  popular  tumult,  wa^ 
poured  forth  to  rob  and  pillage  the  peaceable 
and  the  wealthy. 

The  rights  of  the  deanery  of  St.  Martin  had, 
from  the  earliest  times,  been  firmly  maintained, 
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and  those  who  had  the  luck  to  be  in  possession 
of  this  lucrative  franchise  proved  their  fitness 
to  contend  for  its  privileges.  Matthew  Philip, 
alderman  of  London  in  1439,  determined  to 
demand  pajrment  of  a  tax  then  made  for  the 
"  sanf  gard  of  Oaleys,^  of  the  denizens  of  St. 
Martinis,  when  Richard  Cawdry,  the  dean,  laid 
his  complaint  before  the  king,  who  commanded 
that  restitution  should  be  made  to  those  parties 
upon  whose  property  the  alderman  had  seized 
for  noncompliance.  This  disagreement  was  af-* 
terwards  adjusted,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  the  Londoners,  over  a  hearty  supper 
which  Philip  gave  to  the  dean ;  upon  which 
occasion  the  ecclesiastic  exhibited  writs  of  alia$ 
and  pltmeSy  with  a  letter  from  the  king  en- 
joining the  citizens  to  respect  the  privileges 
of  St.  Martin.  A  short  time  after  this  event, 
as  some  officers  of  Newgate  were  conveying 
an  offender  from  that  prison  to  GKiildhall,  their 
prisoner  was  forcibly  taken  from  them  and 
borne  into  the  sanctuary,  when  the  sheriffs 
and  other  city  officers  repaired  to  the  place 
and  seized  on  all  who   had   been   concerned 
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ill  the  oatrage.  Harenpon  iMoe  wm  joined, 
and  nmdi  Utigatioii  enened,  but^  in  the  end, 
the  f^ffati  and  pArHegea  ot  the  deanery  were 
etmfinned*  One  thing  alleged  bj  the  dean 
in  theae  proeeedings  ia  worthy  of  special  notice  : 
be  alated  thai  worahipfiil  members  of  the  cor- 
poration were  the  laat  who  onght  to  complain 
€t  the  privilege  of  aanctuary  in  St.  Martin^ 
saee  of  late  yean  more  than  three  hundred 
€t  them  had  aoogfat  shelter  within  its  gates. 
AHhoogh,  perhaps,  there  was  more  sarcasm 
than  truth  in  this  allegation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
show  to  what  extent  the  privilege  of  sanctuary 
was  then  claimed. 

Long  after  the  Reformation,  the  precincts 
of  St.  Martinis  were  noted  as  the  residence 
of  &bricators  and  dealers  in  counterfeit  plate 
and  jewels,  a  celebrity  which  it  had  enjoyed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  whose 
statutes  relating  to  such  work,  this  place  was 
exempted,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  city.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  in  1447  the  London 
goldsmiths  extended  their  right  of  search  for 
counterfeit  plate  among  the  goldsmiths  in  the 
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sanctuary.  On  this  occasion,  Oawdrj,  the  dean^ 
attended  them,  and  seizing  on  some  counterfeit 
wares,  committed  the  makers  to  the  prison 
of  the  sanctuary,  by  virtue  of  the  privilege  of 
infcmg&nnetheofy  with  which  the  franchise  was, 
with  many  other  rights,  invested.  But,  to  re- 
turn to  our  story. 

In  one  of  the  alleys  on  the  north  side  of 
the  sanctuary  was  a  low  tavern,  or  *^  here 
howse,^  known  by  the  sign  of  the  ^^  Mayden 
Hed,^  and  kept  by  one  Anthony  Johnson. 
There  was  not  a  more  noisy  spot  within  the 
whole  precinct ;  it  was  the  haunt  of  the  most 
desperate  and  worthless  of  those  who  had  sought 
sanctuary.  It  constantly  swarmed,  like  a  hive, 
with  the  most  abandoned  wretches  of  both 
sexes,  and,  from  prime  to  complin,  the  house  of 
Toney  Johnson,  as  he  was  called,  rung  with 
loud  oaths,  ribald  songs,  and  the  rattle  of 
flagon  and  dice-box.  The  variations  on  these 
truly  infernal  airs  were  occasional  brawls,  in 
which  blood  was  not  unfrequently  shed.  Here, 
however,  the  deanery  did  not  su£fer,  '^  blood- 
wyte,^  or  exemption  from  amercement  for  mur- 
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der  iheroin  oommittod,  being  ono  of  tba  pri- 
vikgM  of  the  fWuiohine.  In  ft  word,  tbo  **  May- 
dmi  Hed^  wm  tbe  vary  aubUmation  of  tba 
iniqaity  of  tba  plaaa. 

Qua  dark  nigbt,  wban  tba  orgia«  of  tba 
flraqnantari  of  tba  ^*  Maydan  Had*"  wara  at 
tba  bigbaati  a  itrangar  antarad  St.  Obriito- 
pbar^i  Allay,  in  wbicb  tbat  moit  raapaotabla 
taTam  was  iituatad.  Tba  plaea  was  piteby 
dark,  bnt  a  strong  ligbt  wai  amittad  from  tba 
long  low  window  of  tba  tavam,  glaxad  witb 
fragmanti  of  glaii  eollacted  from  a  tbouiiand 
(liffareut  quartarii,  and  containing  in  tlie  centra 
tba  upper  moiety  of  a  repre«entation  of  St. 
Oatberine.  The  stranger  efii§ayed  to  take  a 
peep  into  tliis  pandemonion  through  tlie  case- 
mant,  but  the  steam  from  within  covered  the 
glass,  and  prevented  all  observation  from  per* 
sons  without;  be  tlierefbre  walked  to  and  fr« 
for  some  time,  looking  in  upon  tlie  strange 
aasemhly  as  he  passed  the  door,  whenever  any 
ona  went  in  or  out  and  ex[K)sed  for  a  moment 
tba  interior  of  the  den.  The  ground  floor 
consisted   of  one   large   room,    with   a  ceiling 
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scarcely  higli  enough  for  a  tall  man  to 
erect,  and  waa  supported  by  posts.  The  pli 
was,  as  uanal,  swarming  with  company 
throats  and  cutpnrses ;  itinerant  mnsiciana- 
fellowB  in  the  garb  of  monks,  but  with  faces 
flushed  with  drinking,  and  of  abominably  sin- 
ister expression ;  women  with  parti-coloured 
hoods ;  sham  cripples  and  beggars  with  simulated 
sores,  were  all  bent  on  enjoying  themselves 
while  a  farthing  remained.  Some  were  sinj 
or  bawling  out  obscene  jests  ;  others  were  plaj 
ing  at  cards  or  backgammon ;  while  a  few  looked' 
on  in  a  kind  of  vague  stupor,  having  dnmk 
until  every  sense  but  that  of  sight  had  been 
subdued.  In  a  dark  comer  of  the  room  mjgl 
be  seen  a  group  of  four  savage-looking  ruffi: 
concerting  some  plan  of  midnight  robbery 
a  stoup  of  wine.  Their  cogitations  were  totally 
unheeded  by  those  around  them,  and  migl 
have  continued  for  some  time  longer,  but 
a  dispute  which  arose  on  some  matter 
nected  with  the  subject  of  their  discussion,  when 
two  of  the  group  suddenly  left  their  compa- 
nions, and  removed  to  a  different  part  of  i. 
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room,  near  the  window.  One  of  these  fellows 
was  tall,  and  in  Itis  yonth  had  evidently  been 
a  very  handsome  man,  but  his  once  comely 
visage  and  complexion  had  been  diefi^red  by 
intemperance,  and  that  habitual  acquaintance 
with  vice  which  gives  to  the  finest  face  an 
expression  infinitely  more  disagreeable  than  po- 
sitive ugliness.  The  other  man  was  a  perfect 
coDtraM  to  his  companion,  being  exceedingly 
short  of  statnre,  a  broad-shouldered,  thick-set 
knave,  with  a  heavy  sullen  aspect,  a  large 
nose,  which  looked  downward,  and  glowed  at  the 
tip  like  an  escarbuncle,  and  an  ill-shaped,  vulgar 
month,  with  one  tooth  overhanging  the  lip,  like 
the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.  This  fellow  was  the 
most  daring  ruffian  and  night-walker  within 
the  precincts  of  St.  Martin's. 

"  I  don't  like  that  Kit  Newis,"  said  the  tall 
man,  throwing  himself  on  a  bench  near  the  win- 
dow; "  he  'sa  sneaJiinghound,  and  would  betray 
us  to  the  dean's  men  for  a  stoup  of  wine." 

"  He  had  better  not,"  remarked  the  thick-set 
man,  playing  as  he  spoke  with  the  handle  of  a 
broad   dudgeon   dagger  wliich   depended   from 
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dcarcaly  high  enough  for  a  tall  man  to  stand 
orect,  and  was  impportod  bj  po»ts.  Ths  place 
was,  BM  neual,  iwanning  with  company ;  cut- 
throati  and  cutpurses;  itinerant  nm«icians; 
fellows  in  the  garb  of  monki,  but  with  &ces 
fbshed  with  drinking,  and  of  abominably  m* 
ister  expresiion;  women  with  parti'Coloured 
hoodi ;  f  ham  cripplei  and  beggars  wiUi  nmulated 
soree,  were  all  bent  on  enjoymg  themsehres 
while  a  fitrthing  remained.  Home  were  singing 
or  bawling  out  obscene  jeirtii ;  others  were  play- 
ing at  cards  or  backgammon ;  while  a  few  looked 
on  in  a  kind  of  vague  stupor,  having  drunk 
until  every  sense  but  that  of  sight  had  been 
subdued.  In  a  dark  corner  of  the  room  might 
be  seen  a  group  of  four  savage-looking  ruffians, 
concerting  some  pkm  of  midnight  robbery  over 
a  stoup  of  wine.  Their  cogitations  were  totally 
unheeded  by  those  around  tliem,  and  might 
have  continued  for  some  time  longer,  but  for 
a  dispute  which  arose  on  some  matter  con^ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  their  discussion,  when 
two  of  the  group  suddenly  left  their  compa- 
nions, and  removed  to  a  difllttrent  part  of  ih«f 
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tke  wukiaw.  One  of  thMe  fellows 
tally  and  in  hi*  yootli  bad  erideotly  been 
a  fwjr  ImndHNDe  man,  but  bif  once  eomdy 
and  eomplezion  bad  betn  diifigvred  by 
and  that  babitunl  aoquaintance 
vitk  rke  whidb  gnret  to  tbe  finaat  feee  an 
irpiinniHi  infinitely  note  diaagreeaUe  tban  po- 
•tive  ngiinew.  Tbe  otber  man  was  a  perfect 
to  bie  eompanion,  being  exceedingly 
of  dtatore,  n  bcoodHdioaldered,  thiek-aet 
knnvev  ^"^i^  *  heary  sollen  aapeet,  a  large 
Beae,  which  looked  downward^  and  glowed  at  the 
tip  like  an  eacaiimncie,  and  an  il]-«haped^  vulgar 
amntk;  with  one  tooth  OTerhaoging  the  lip,  like 
ibe  tnak  of  a  wild  boar.  Thix  fellow  was  the 
moA  daring  ruffian  and  night-walker  within 
ibe  precincts  of  St.  Martin V 

^  I  don't  Uke  that  Kit  Newis,"  said  the  tall 
■an,  throwing  himself  on  a  bench  near  the  win- 
dow; ^  he '«  a  sneaking  hound,  and  would  betray 
«a  to  the  dean's  men  for  a  stoup  of  wine.*" 

•*  He  had  better  not,"  remarked  the  thick-^t 
aMn,  playing  as  he  spoke  with  the  handle  of  a 
broad   dudgeon   dagger  which   depended   from 
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ererytluDg  that  ^8  made  of  gold  or  aSlver.  I  hare 
seen  thee  eye  the  church  plate  as  a  fox  looks  at 
a  hen-roost.  Bnt  let  ns  see  if  this  yonth  is 
come.^ 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going  to  the  hut* 
tice,  wiped  with  his  sleeve  the  steam  from  one 
of  tiie  panes,  and  placing  his  eye  close  to  the 
glass,  looked  into  the  court.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  quitted  the  room. 

The  stranger  who  had  been  pacing  up  and 
down  outside,  faced  about  as  the  ruffian 
emerged  from  the  tavern. 

'^  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  our  meet- 
ing,^ remarked  he  somewhat  peevishly. 

"  I  cry  your  pardon,  fair  sir,''  was  the  reply. 
^'  I  should  have  been  with  you  before  this, 
but  thj^re  is  some  company  within  whom  I 
would  not  have  know  of  our  business.  There 's 
some  danger  in  the  job,  withal,  for  master 
Cawdry,  the  dean,  hath  sworn  that  if  a 
sanctuary  man  doth  a  felony  without  the  pre- 
cincts, he  will  give  him  up  to  the  sheriffs.'" 

'^  Pshaw  f  '^  cried  the  stranger,  contemp- 
tuously, '^  I   took  thee  for  a  fellow  of  better 
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•tomaeh,  but  it  feemi  thy  heart  fiuk  thee; 
or,  perehance  another  noble  or  two  would  gife 
thee  mettle  eofficient.^ 

Thia  was  precisely  what  the  ni£Ban  intended 
by  his  observations  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
serriee  for  whioh  be  was  required;  he  there- 
fore replied,^ 

**Look  you,  ftur  sir,  I  am  a  man  of  my 
word,  and  do  not  intend  to  shirk  the  business 
you  wot  of;  but  I  have  a  comrade  who  is 
sore  pressed  for  arrears  of  lodging  — '^ 

"Ay,  ay,^  interrupted  the  Htrangor,  in  an 
angry  and  impatient  tonn,  "  I  soo  tliy  objoct 
now: — here,  hold  thy  hand  and  iako  thiM  oa 
earnest  of  what  1  can  find  will  do,  provided 
thou  art  truKty,^ 

He  place<l  three  gohl  nobles  in  the  lian<l 
of  the  ruffian,  who  clutched  them  greedily, 
and  inquire<l, 

"  Are  you  sure,  Hir,  that  you  omi  iK)itit 
out  your  enetny  so  that  we  may  not  mark 
the  wrong  man,  for  that  might  rtiin  un  nil. 
Such  a  miHchanco  liapponod  to  Will  Simimon, 
who  killed  the  alderman's  nephew  in  miMiukt* 
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for  another  man,  for  which  he  was  hung  on 
a  gaUows  thirty  feet  high,  opposite  the  chnrch 
of  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  shambles.'*^ 

^'  I  will  take  care  to  point  him  out  to  thee,^ 
said  the  stranger.  ^^  If  thou  art  hung,  it  shall 
not  be  for  smiting  the  wrong  man,  I  warrant 
thee."' 

"  Where  is  he  to  be  found,  then  I  "^  asked 
the  sanctuary  man. 

^^  He  will  attend  the  mass  at  Paul's  to- 
morrow,'' replied  the  stranger,  "and  I  will  be 
there  to  show  thee  thy  quarry." 

"  We  will  not  fail,"  observed  the  ruffian. 

"  Look  that  you  do  not,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  You  will  see  me  at  the  north  door,  and 
will  follow  me  at  a  convenient  distance,  but 
you  will  not  strike  him — ^have  a  care  of  that 
— till  you  see  me  tighten  my  girdle." 

"  I  understand,  sir,  and  will  be  obedient 
to  your  behest,"  replied  the  sanctuary  man. 

"  'Tis  well,"  remarked  the  stranger,  turning 
on  his  heel.  "  Remember  you  will  see  me 
at  the  north  door." 

With  these  words,  he  strode  out  of  the  alley. 
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The  ruffian  looked  at  his  receding  figure  until 
it  turned  the  comer,  and  then  muttered  to 
himself: — ^^Thou  art  a  fool,  with  all  thy  cun* 
ning  !  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  comest 
here  o*  nights,  I  do  not  know  thee.  When 
I  have  done  with  ihj  foster-brother,  I  will 
have  a  turn  with  thee:  thou  shalt  be  to  me 
a  conduit  of  gold,  and  shalt  run  with  nobles 
continually.  By  my  head,  boy,  thou  shalt  pay 
weQ  for  this  service.  Jack  covets  thy  gold 
chain,  and  would  cut  thy  throat  for  it,  which 
I  must  prevent  if  I  can;  yet  I  dare  not  tell 
him  what  I  would  make  of  thee.^^ 

Having  uttered  this  soliloquy,  the  villain 
dived  into  the  tavern  and  rejoined  his  com- 
panion. 

In  the  mean  time  the  visiter  to  the  sanc- 
tuary had  quitted  its  precincts.  Muffling  him- 
self in  his  cloak  and  drawing  his  cap  over 
his  eyes,  he  dived  into  Panyer  Alley  and 
entered  Paternoster  Row,  which  he  quitted  by 
one  of  the  courts  leading  into  St.  PauFs 
churchyard.  It  was  striking  nine,  and  the 
voices  of  the  watchmen,  calling  the  hour,  were 
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heard  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  minj^g 
in  concert  with  the  loud  tones  of  the  clock. 
Descending  Ludgate  HiU,  he  arrived  at  Lud 
Ghkte,  when  he  was  challenged  by  the  goard. 
The  stranger  stood  erect,  let  fall  his  cloak, 
raised  his  cap,  and  disclosed  the  features  of 
Richard  FumiTal,  which  were  well  known  to 
the  man  on  duty.  He  spoke  not  a  word, 
but  placing  a  groat  in  the  soldier^s  hand, 
lifted  the  latch  of  the  wicket,  passed  through, 
and  went  on  his  way. 

"Who  is  that  gallant !^^  inquired  the  cor- 
poral of  the  guard,  whose  grim  visage  ap- 
peared at  the  iron  grating  of  the  window 
beneath  the  gateway. 

"  It's  young  Dick  Fumival,  the  merchant's 
son,''  replied  the  sentinel,  turning  his  back  to 
the  corporal,  until  he  had  put  the  groat  out 
of  sight :  "  he  looks  cross  and  fretful  to-night ; 
his  leman  hath  not  pleased  him." 

"  He  is  a  wild  losel,"  remarked  the  corporal, 
gruffly,  yawning  and  turning  from  the  window ; 
"he  consorts  with  some  choice  spirits  in  this 


• 
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fpMd  city.  They  my  he^v  scattering  his  fo- 
ther^s  fabetance  at  a  fine  rate : — *  What  Gaffer 
gathers  with  the  rake,  the  heir  acattereth  with 
the  fork;  " 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A    DIGRESSION. ^ANCIENT    LONDON. ^MASS  AT 

ST.  Paul's. 


The  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  though 
differing,  in  toto,  from  the  present  heautifhl 
edifice,  was  a  grand  and  magnificent  pile,  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  city.  It  is  not  our 
business  here  to  inquire,  whether  a  Boman 
temple  once  stood  on  the  spot,*  or  whether  the 

*  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  conjecture  that  a  Roman 
temple  once  occupied  this  site,  is  supported  by  the  £ftct, 
that  on  ahnost  every  occasion  of  excavation  near  our  Lon- 
don churches,  the  horns  and  bones  of  animals  are  discovered 
in  considerable  numbers ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
indicate  that,  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
pagan  temples  were  overthrown,  and  Christian  edifices 
raised  on  their  site.  Sir  Christopher's  conjecture  has  been 
flippantly  dealt  with  by  some  of  our  toi-dwmt  antiquaries, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  well  grounded. 
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merit  of  the  Ohristian  foundation,  as  Venerable 
Bede  suggests,  is  due  to  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent.  It  is  certain  that  this  far-famed  church 
was  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  first 
William,  who  confirmed  to  St.  PauPs  all  its 
privileges  by  a  charter  concluding  with  the 
words :  '^  for  I  will  that  the  church  in  all  things 
be  as  free  as  I  would  my  soul  should  be  at  the 
day  of  judgment.'^ 

In  the  year  1086,  the  old,  or  original,  building 
was,  with  a  great  part  of  the  city,  destroyed  by 
fire  ;  but,  soon  after,  Bishop  Maurice  conceived 
the  design  of  raising  the  stupendous  structure 
which,  afler  a  lapse  of  six  hundred  years,  was 
doomed  to  perish,  like  its  predecessor,  in  that 
awfiil  conflagration,  commonly  termed  ^^  The 
Grreat  Fire."*^  Stow,  in  his  Survey,  informs  us 
that  the  second  building  was  of  such  prodigious 
extent,  '^  that  men  of  that  time  judged  it  would 
never  have  been  finished;  it  was  to  them  so 
wonderful  for  length  and  breadth.**^ 

The  ancient  church,  the  ground  plan  of  which 
was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  consisted  of  a  body 
with  north  and  south  aisles,   and  two  square 
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towers  at  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  west 
front,  the  latter  being  the  steeple  of  St.  Gregory'^s 
church,  which  was  attached  to  the  cathedral.* 
The  architecture  of  the  east  end  is  described  as 
very  beautiftd,  being  heightened  by  the  addi- 
tions made  to  it  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  windows  in  the  basement  afforded  light 
to  the  crypt  and  sub-chapels;  those  of  the 
superstructure  resembled  the  south  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey;  while  above  them  was 
a  large  circular  window  of  exquisite  carving. 
Over  this  window  was  a  gallery  with  quatrefoils. 
The  aisles  were  of  the  same  character.  The 
cloisters  were  two  stories  in  height,  the  upper 
one  having  pointed  windows,  the  lower  formmg 
an  arcade.  The  nave  was  three  stories  in 
height,  the  first  consisting  of  an  arcade  formed 
by  eleven  semicircular  arches,  supported  by 
clustered  pillars.     The  gallery  story  was  in  the 

•  This  tower  was  called  the  "  Lollers'  Tower,"  being 
used  as  the  bishop's  prison  for  heretics,  and  was,  at  a  pe- 
riod later  than  that  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  scene  of 
a  barbarous  murder  committed  on  a  citizen  named  Hunne, 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  assisted  by  the  bell-ringer 
and  others. 
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«une  ehamcter,  but  the  upper  story  vnm  in  the 
mAj  pointed  style.  This  portion  belonged  to 
the  period  in  whioli  the  tower  was  first  erected. 
The  screen  to  the  choir  was  executed  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  in  fact,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  interior  of  the  building  was  that  of 
a  cathedral  of  the  thirteenth,  with  additions 
and  ornaments  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
whole  of  the  superstructure  rested,  like  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury,  on  arched  vaults, 
which  comprised  the  church  of  St.  Faith,  be- 
rides  several  rha|iels.  The  total  length  of  the 
building  WR^  nearly  seven  luuulred  finH  fn>ni 
<?ast  to  west,  and  the  height  of  the  tower  with 
its  spire  wan  upwanls  of  five  luuutrtHl  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  building  attortled  the 
grandest  vista  inmginable,  coniprining  nn  tni- 
interrupted  view  of  the  nmf  from  vnni  to 
west.  The  worsliip  of  the  eathedrnl  wan  eoU>- 
hrate<l  with  all  the  pomp  an<l  nmgnifieonce  of 
the  catholic  ritual,  and  it  appears  to  have  Immmj 
crowded  with  citizens  on  all  occasions. 

To  describe  the  nunierou»  chapels,  chantrie'«, 
dirines,   and  other  eonsecrntetl    etceteras  eon- 

voi.,  I.  n 
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tained  within  its  walls,  would  occupy  more  time 
and  space  than  our  present  limits  afford.  The 
curious  may  find  an  account  of  them  in  Dug- 
dale,  assisted  by  the  spirited  representations  of 
the  inimitable  Hollar,  to  whose  faithful  hand 
the  loyer  of  our  metropolitan  antiquities  is  so 
greatly  indebted. 

In  the  area,  within  the  angle  formed  by  the 
south  transept  and  the  aisle,  stood  the  elegant 
chapter-house,  a  structure  of  octangular  form, 
the  architecture  of  which  resembled  in  style 
that  of  York  cathedral ;  and  on  the  north-east 
of  the  grand  building  stood  that  great  ^'  clo- 
chier,''  or  bell  tower,  described  by  Stow  as  "  a 
great  and  high  clochier,  or  bel  house,  four 
square,  builded  of  stone,  and  in  the  same  a 
most  strong  frame  of  timber,  with  four  bels. 
These,^  adds  that  yenerable  authority,  ^'  were 
the  greatest  that  I  hare  heard,  and  were  called 
Jesus  Bels,  and  belonged  to  Jesus  Chapel. 
The  same  had  a  great  spire  of  timber,  covered 
with  lead,  with  the  image  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
top.'' 

Sir  Miles  Partridge,  the  same  writer  informs 
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Hr  Halud  m  humiked  pounds  at  duse,  and  won  it 
fifths  tjiant  Hmrj,  whim  the  beila  were  broken 
ac  tliej  hong,  and  the  building  polled 


SmA  waa  the  appearance  whidi  the  cathfr* 
dbal  of  St.  Panl  presented  before  that  e^ent 
whiA  old  ei^  inacfiption*  emphatically  de- 
^  7*  gveate  and  dreadfnll  fire,**  laying 
ancient  London,  and  destroying  nearly 
cmy  finnons  building  within  its  walk.  So 
wipletely  did  that  fierce  element  sweep  away 
die  remalni  whieh  hungry  time  had  left,  that 
the  antiquary  hdiS  occasionally  much  difiieulty 
in  idcntiiying  particular  localiticft.  Hii»  venera^ 
tion,  tberefore,  for  what  fire  and  time  have  left, 
»  proportionably  im^easedf  and  a^  modem  im- 
pmyremcnt  fiometimes  lays  bare  the  foundation 
«f  gate  or  barbican,  or  brings  to  light  a  half- 
«Uitcrated  sepulchral  inscription^  to  the  memory 
«f  iome  city  worthy^  his  thougfati  are  earned 
lAck  to  those  day^  of  old  when  feudal  grandeur 
sad  monlfi4i  magnificence,  with  the  wealth  and 
pn»iperity  of  the  numerous  guilds  aud  frater- 
aitse%  all  contributed  to  render  London  a  power- 
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All  and  important,  as  well  as  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  city. 

It  was  a  lovely  autumn  morning.  The  fog, 
which  two  hours  before  had  hung  heavily  on 
the  towers  of  St.  PaulX  was  rolling  away,  and 
every  moment  becoming  thinner.  The  bright 
sun  was  mounting  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
house-tops  were  in  one  blaze  of  light.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  the  grey  smoke 
soared  perpendicularly  from  the  countless  chim- 
neys which  rose  around. 

There  is  to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  some- 
thing peculiarly  solenm  and  soothing  in  a  fine 
Sabbath  morning.  The  hum  of  voices  is  no 
longer  heard^  the  busy  thronging  of  the  multi- 
tude and  the  hurried  shuffling  of  feet  are  sus- 
pended ;  the  very  air  seems  stilled,  and  nature 
herself  hushed  into  silence. 

Valentine  had  determined  to  hear  mass  at 
the  cathedral,  and  Richard  Furnival  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  intention,  as  has  been 
already  shown.  The  bells  in  the  '^  LoUers^ 
Tower,"  and  the  shriU  cries  of  the  jackdaws 
in  the  great  steeple  of  the  cathedral  were  the 
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only  sounds  which  disturbed  the  stiUness  of  the 
morniiig.  The  citizens,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  were  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  pile, 
and  nntil  the  bells  ceased  an  nnintermpted 
human  tide  flowed  into  the  cathedral.  Then 
oommenced  that  imposing  service  of  a  church 
which  knew  so  well  how  to  take  the  soul  cap- 
tive by  first  subduing  the  senses. 

Valentine  was  among  the  earliest  of  those 
who  arrived  within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral, 
and,  as  the  service  had  not  commenced,  he  had 
leisure  to  look  around  and  admire  the  interior  of 
the  stupendous  building.  The  upper  windows 
were  lit  up  with  the  bright  rays  of  the  morning 
fun,  making  the  tapers  burning  before  the 
shrines  of  the  saints  below  look  dim  and  sickly 
by  the  contrast.  The  eastern  window  appeared 
at  a  distance  like  some  huge  kaleidoscope,  cant- 
ing its  many-coloured  lights  on  the  high  altar, 
on  which  stood  an  enormous  crucifix  of  silver, 
candlesticks  of  the  same  metal,  with  a  chris- 
matory,  an  ampul,  and  the  other  vessels  of  8il- 
yer-gilt,  used  in  papal  worship. 

Valentine  paused  as  he  arrived  at  the  tombs 
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of  the  Saxon  kings,  Sebba  and  Ethebred,  and 
read  the  lengthy  inscriptions  placed 'above  them 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir.  The  next  mo- 
nument which  attracted  his  attention  was  that 
of  the  renowned  John  of  Qaunt,  and  Gonstan- 
tia  and  BUmche,  his  wires.  The  spear,  shield, 
and  cap  of  state  of  the  great  warrior  were 
suspended  above.  He  then  passed  on  to  the 
magnificent  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald,  behind  the 
high  altar.  Five  huge  tapers,  as*  long  and 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man^s  arm,  were  burning 
before  it,  and  two  or  three  devout  citizens  were 
kneeling  in  prayer.  The  shrine  was  literally 
studded  with  precious  gems,  among  many  others 
there  were  '^  the  best  sapphire  stones****  of  Richard 
de  Preston,  citizen  and  grocer,  said  to  have  the 
property  of  curing  diseases  of  the  eyes.  So 
much  was  the  monument  venerated  that,  about 
a  century  before,  the  dean  and  chapter  em- 
ployed three  goldsmiths  for  a  whole  year  in 
beautifying  and  adorning  it.  Valentine  looked 
on  in  silent  wonder  and  admiration,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe,  lest  he  should  disturb  the 
devotion  of  the  pious  burghers.     Suddenly  the 
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loaid  tooM  of  the  organ  broke  the  sUence  which 
Relied  uomid,  the  tramp  of  many  feet  was 
heard^  the  staDs  were  fiUing  with  the  mrplioed 
chorifltera,  and  crosMg  and  croMera  were  moving 
abore  the  heads  of  the  throng  now  occnpjong 
the  chnrch« 

Qnitting  the  spot,  the  yoong  man  hastened 
to  join  in  the  service  of  the  morning.  A»  he 
■tiwgipd  with  the  throng  which  now  filled  the 
choir  he  endeavonred  to  repreas  the  feeling  of 
amow  and  sadness  which  weighed  npon  hi« 
epirito. 

On  his  quitting  home  that  morning,  he  had 
encoontered  Richard  Fmnival  as  he  paeeed 
tfaroi^h  the  hall,  who  greeted  him  with  a  look 
that  plainly  indicated  his  malice  and  ill-will, 
but  he  spoke  not  a  word«  Valentine  well  knew 
his  disposition,  and  as  he  walked  to  service  he 
resolved  in  his  mind  to  quit  the  home  which 
had  fostered  him  so  many  years,  and  bid  adieu 
fer  a  time  to  those  much  loved  friends,  whose 
peace  and  happiness  he  knew  would  be  com- 
promised by  his  remaining  under  the  same  roof 
with   Richard   Fumival:    no   marvel   that  the 
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heart  of  the  poor  youth  was  sad.  He  essayed 
to  bring  back  his  thoughts  from  that  once  happy 
and  peaceftd  home, — from  the  kindness  of  that 
excellent  man  who  had  watched  with  a  fiither^s 
care  over  his  earliest  years, — from  his  Anna, 
of  whom  some  pretty  coifed  head  in  the  throng 
would  remind  him.  These  wandering  thoughts, 
however,  fled  for  a  time,  when  a  loud  and  so- 
norous voice  gave  out  the  words  ^^  In  nomine 
Patris  et  Filiiy  et  Spiritm  Samctis^  and  the 
service  of  the  mass  proceeded.  Valentine  found 
his  heart  relieved  as  he  joined  with  fervent 
devotion  in  the  psalm,  ^'  Jvdica  me  Dem^'*  &c.; 
and  at  the  words  '^  quare  tristis  es^  amma  mea^ 
et  quarey  conturhas  msf'*  warm  tears, — the  first 
he  had  shed  since  his  childhood, — ^flowed  down 
his  cheek  and  relieved  his  troubled  heart. 

While  this  was  passing,  a  young  man,  richly 
and  somewhat  foppishly  attired,  was  sauntering 
through  St.  PauPs  Churchyard.  He  arrived 
at  the  northern  door  of  the  cathedral,  where 
he  took  his  stand.  It  was  Richard  Fumival. 
His  usually  fair  and  ruddy  cheek  was  deadly 
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(Kil^,  bin  brow  low^r^,  mA  bin  wbola  eoun- 
l^nm^  i»dimii#d  ibAt  iom^  viob»t  pmuiioA  wah 
wwldiiji  witbln  biro.  H^  looked  for  now^  mi- 
mil^  Mxiraiilf  mA  iropntjenilf  towArcln  tbi^ 
A^b-^iiiit  wtmne^  to  tb^  oburebjfArt],  tbun 
look  A  fow  pii«f«  to  and  fro,  md  flimlljf  I^Ant 
HfM^i^  tbo  doof-wAf  ti»d  looked  down  At  tht^ 
kmjr  p^kii  of  bii  bootn,  HIi  droM  wah  roueh 
bmdioroer  tbrn  tbAt  of  tbo  noriii  of  the  |ifin- 
(4piit  piij  roorobimtii.  Lontr  tij^bt  lAvencler* 
9^l0itrf4  boio,  witb  nbort  bwnkinn  roAobini,'  to 
jtt*i  nUive  tbi5  wikle,  iiit  ofl'  ft  v*^ry  hi*iMl«<itiiti 
fMf  of  Ii5^i,  Hiii  wiidtir  ve«t  ww*  of  ariiiiHOii 
¥elv0t,  with  A  iitftiid-u|j  f?ollttr,  uttt^r  thti  mont 
iip|)fijVDd  Amtiiofi  of  the  di*v»  ilm  tit^ht  Mh^tivf'* 
being  iihowfi  hy  the  lo<i»e  mmI  open  oit(^«  of 
U\m  jfi»wfi.  whieh  Hft*  of  the  mMtw  colour  u* 
hill  bo«e,  aimI  »lij|htly  edj^wd  with  r>\j»i'U«iv»^ 
ftir.  Hiii  ftiee  wm  (?lo**3ly  ■Imvuit,  mu\  hl»  li^'ht 
hAlr»  whieh  etjried  imtumlly  in  ihort  h»ek».  win 
mi  off  by  (I  »mttll  l»ofifi^t  of  jMir|j|o  vt^lvi^t,  uith- 
wt  f(^(itber  Of  M\y  urtiMtwui  whntt^vt-r.  Ht^ 
wore   A   vftluiiM^   j^ohl   otmiit,  mmI  the  hundle 
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of  his  dagger,  which  was  thrust  through  an 
embroidered ,  pouch,  wa^  richly  studded  with 
jewels. 

As  the  time  wore  away,  the  young  man^s 
impatience  increased  ;  he  bit  his  thumb,  stamp- 
ed with  his  feet,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  half 
unsheathing  and  returning  his  dagger.  Some- 
times he  would  glance  at  the  houses  opposite, 
and  then  turning,  read  the  strange  inscription 
which  some  pious  churchman  had  caused  to 
be  carved  in  Gothic  characters  over  the  door. 
Suddenly  his  face  brightened,  for  he  beheld  two 
ruffianly-looking  men,  whom  he  instantly  re- 
cognized, emerge  from  one  of  the  courts  which 
led  into  the  churchyard.  The  young  man  made 
them  a  sign,  and  then  disappeared  under  the 
doorway. 

Richard  Fumival  entered  the  church  on  tip- 
toe, and  his  eye  eagerly  sought  among  the 
congregation  for  his  foster-brother.  He  looked 
back  over  his  shoulder,  and  perceived  that  his 
two  grisly  companions  were  not  a  dozen  paces 
from  him.  Annoyed  and  alarmed  at  their  im- 
petuosity, he  frowned,   and  the  ruffians  held 
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Imdc,  Tlin  ?oio#«  of  Ui^  ehorint^ri  w^ih^  in 
AiU  olmiiti  And  th#  tow^rmir  roof  rov^rb^mt^cl 
iti0  grMil  imd  tbrilU«f  li^rmony  produ^^U  by 
thr#0  or  fear  biuidr#d  tlinmti  iiAfinir  in  utiifioit. 
Th§  ietne  wm  nol^mn  and  imul-ttuliduin^  to 
all  but  tbo  profli|raio  and  hiM  fl^r^o  aniio^mtaM. 
Ricihiurd  Fumival  Mi  but  on^  amotion,  that 
of  tho  diiadli§«t  hatrod  of  bin  fo«to^brotbt^r ; 
wbilo  tbo  two  rufflaufl  wero  intont  on  ono  objacit, 
tb#  Mt^tion  of  tbdr  diabolical  oommifiMioii. 

Tho  ibort^nt  of  tbo  two  worthlw,  whoiif* 
jirojHiriiiit.y  to  thiaviiiff  wan  alwayii  prcdouihmHt, 
■uon  flxtid  ItiM  ^yttii  on  tbo  |umoh  of  m  uld 
^itiyon,  and  mado  u|i  biii  mind  to  try  and  ^t^t 
it  in  biii  ]JOiiM0Ri«iion.  Itiohard  Kurnival  bad,  in 
tlit5  tti^an  tinns  nt^arly  r(ja<^bod  tbt^  i^jHit  whi^iv 
Valantinf'  itood,  but  bo  waj*,  ixn  yt^t*  tinpor- 
myt^  by  bint,  wbon  xnddtjniy,  lond  orioii,  wbiob 
ill  ftooordod  witb  tba  iianetity  of  tbt<  plaoo,  dii*- 
turl>f»d  and  alarmod  tbo  oonurr^^ation.  Tbo 
iJmrt  tbic^k=Piot  man,  intont  upon  y<^ttinj4'  j»o«- 
MHwion  of  tbo  oitixon'irt  puriio,  bad  out  witb  bin 
daggor  ono  uf  tbo  utrinjfn  by  wbi(3h  it  wa« 
iiuii|»0ndod,  but  tbo  tuj^  at  tbo  romaininn  utrin^ 
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had  betrayed  the  attempt,  and  the  ancient 
gentleman,  alanned  for  the  safety  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  totally  forgetting  where  he  was, 
cried  out  aloud,  "  Gutpurses !  thieves  !''  The 
confusion  which  ensued  may  be  imagined — ^the 
chanting  ceased  —  the  vergers  rushed  to  the 
spot ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  the  offender, 
who  darted  out  of  the  cathedral  with  the  speed 
of  an  antelope,  overturning  two  or  three  men 
who  attempted  to  seize  him.  His  companion, 
the  tall  man,  finding  that  the  game  was  up, 
made  towards  the  door  and  attempted  to  leave 
the  cathedral,  but  he  was  seized  by  half-a-dozen 
pair  of  hands,  while  as  many  voices  denounced 
him  as  a  companion  of  the  fugitive  thief.  He 
struggled  violently  for  a  few  moments,  but  find- 
ing resistance  useless,  he  yielded  himself  to  his 
captors,  protesting  loudly  against  the  injustice 
of  seizing  an  honest  man  while  attending  mass, 
and  threatening  his  captors  with  an  action  for 
&lse  arrest. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CIVIC  JUflTICB — THE   SANCTUARY  MAN. 

MAflTER  Zadok  Basing  was  the  sitting  alder- 
man at  (jkuldhall  on  the  morning  after  the 
capture  of  the  sanctuary  man  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul.  It  being  Monday,  the  justice- 
room  was,  as  it  is  now-a-day«,  crowded  with 
offenders  of  nearly  every  description.  There 
were  night-walkers  and  drunkards  not  a  few, 
mixed  up  with  persons  chargtul  with  more  seri- 
ous offences;  bi'adles  from  the  different  wards 
applying  for  summonses  or  laying  informations, 
and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  witnesses  for  and 
against  the  prisoners ;  in  fact,  the  ordinary 
human  medley  composing  the  levee  of  the  jus- 
tice-room. * 

Master  Basing  was  the  very  personification 
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of  a  city  alderman,  having  a  Boman  nose,  a 
huge  double  chin,  and  a  rosy  face,  the  hue  of 
which  indicated  that  he  did  not  always  drink 
water ;  while  his  "  fair  round  belly,*"  confined 
by  a  wide  girdle,  did  honour  to  the  office  which 
he  held. 

"  Nicholas  Faddle  !*"  cried  the  alderman,  look- 
ing down  from  his  seat  among  the  people  below. 

«  Here,  your  worship  !  ^  answered  a  man 
in  a  headless  livery,  pushing  through  the  crowd, 
and  reaching  the  justice-table  with  difficulty. 

''  Faddle,^^  continued  his  worship,  assuming 
a  look  and  tone  of  severity,  "  there 's  a  heap 
of  rubbish  near  the  little  conduit  in  the  West 
Gheap,  as  high  as  my  walking  staff;  who  put 
it  there  r 

"  0**  my  word  I  know  not,  your  worship,**' 
replied  the  officer,  submissively ;  "  it  ''s  done 
o**  nights,  when '*'* 

^^  Let  me  hear  no   more  of  it,  ^  cried  the 
alderman,   impatiently.    ^'  See  that   it  be   re- 
moved forthwith ;  and  look  that  it  be  not  re- 
ipeated,  or  we  shall  have  the  Gheap  ere  long 
like  a  hog-walk.**** 
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The  beadle  bowed  and  retired,  and  then  an- 
other  man  in  a  rinular  dress  elbowed  his  way 
to  the  table,  cap  in  hand,  and  bowing  at  every 
step. 

^^  I  am  the  beadle  of  Gordwainers^  Street 
ward,  worshipful  sir,''  said  the  man. 

«^  What  then  f*"  queried  the  alderman,  bend- 
ing on  him  a  look  of  inquiry. 

^^  I  apply  for  a  summons  against  Master 
Grispe,  the  tallow-chandler  of  Soper's  Lane,  for 
suflTering  his  pigs  to  stray  through  the  ward. 
One  of  them  has  maimed  a  child  for  life. 
He  11  take  no  warning,  your  worship,  and  the 
deputy  sent  me  to  you.'' 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  returned  the  alder- 
man, nodding  his  head ;  then  looking  about 
him  he  inquired  of  the  oflBcer,  "  Wlio  is 
that  red-nosed  fellow  yonder?  —  who  charges 
him  ?" 

"  We  found  him  drunk  and  asleep  in  St. 
Nicholas'  shambles  after  complin,  your  wor- 
ship,'*' replied  the  oflBcer,  pushing  forward  the 
man  with  the  scarlet  proboscis ;  "  and  when 
we  threatened  him  he  told  us,  all  the  alder- 
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men  in  London  might  be  d— d ;  so  we  lodged 
him  in  the  compter.^ 

There  was  an  audible  titter  among  the  per- 
sons assembled  in  the  justice-room  as  the  man 
was  led  forward  by  the  officers  of  the  night- 
watch. 

"  Holy  Mary  !'*'  cried  an  old  woman,  "  that 
nose  would  light  up  a  lantern  in  Bow  steeple.*" 

"  Mass !  it  would  serve  to  fire  a  bombard  !'*' 
said  a  wag,  eyeing  the  laughter-moving  feature. 

"  Silence  !  silence  l'^  cried  the  officers. 

^^  I  will  commit  any  one  who  shall  dare  to 
pass  his  lewd  jests  here,^^  said  the  alderman, 
sternly ;  then  addressing  the  drunkard,  ^^  How 
now,  sirrah !  what  hast  thou  to  say  for  thy- 
self?" 

"  I^  faith,  nothing,  your  worship,^^  answered 
the  man.  "  Blame  not  me,  I  pray  you ;  Hwas 
mine  host  o^  the  St.  Christopher^s  double-beer 
that  did  it." 

"  That  ^s  the  excuse  of  all  drunkards,^  re- 
marked the  alderman.  ^^  What  calling  dost 
thou  follow  V 

'^  I  am  a  broker's  man,  sir,  and  have  lived 
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twenty  yeais  in  yoor  aldermanry,^  was  the 
reply. 

^^  I  shall  fine  thee  a  groat,^  said  master 
Basing. 

The  man  looked  aghast  at  this  sentence, 
and,  ere  he  conld  recoyer  from  his  consterna- 
tion, one  of  the  officers  hallooed  in  his  ear, 
"  Yon  are  fined  a  groat !" 

The  drunkard  withdrew  with  the  officer  to 
send  to  his  friends  for  the  amount  of  the  fine, 
which  it  is  quite  needless  to  say  he  had  not 
about  him. 

"  Bring  forward  the  man  who  was  taken 
in  Paulas  yesterday,^  said  his  worship. 

There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  and  a  murmur 
in  the  justice-room  when  this  order  was  given. 
Two  of  the  officers  instantly  led  forward  the 
sanctuary  man,  handcuffed  and  ironed.  This 
precaution  was  necessary,  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  fellow 
had  received  some  violent  blows  in  the  struggle, 
one  of  which  had  laid  open  bis  forehead,  and 
contributed  to  render  his  countenance  more  un- 
seemly.    He  stood  with  a  downcast  and  sullen 
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look,  and  only  raised  his  eyes  occasionally  to 
scowl  upon  his  accusers,  some  of  whom  were 
evidently  intimidated  by  his  appearance  and 
manner. 

^^  Let  those  stand  forward  who  saw  this 
man  in  PauFs  yesterday,^*  said  his  worship, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  persons  pressed  toward 
the  bench.  Then,  addressing  the  prisoner,  ''  So, 
fellow,  you  must  needs  ply  your  trade  on  a 
Sunday,  eh  i  and  in  Paulas,  too.  We  must  rid 
the  city  of  such  lewd  companions  as  you.  What 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  Who  are  yoiu? 
where  do  you  live  ?  and  what  is  your  calling  f 

The  ruffian,  on  hearing  these  interrogatories, 
raised  his  head,  looked  sullenly  at  the  magis- 
strate,  and  replied,  ^^  I  am  a  sanctuary  man, 
but  no  thief 

"  We  shall  see  that  anon,**^  remarked  the 
alderman :  ^'  let  us  hear  the  witnesses ;  where 
are  theyT' 

^^  Here,"^  replied  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a 
tradesman. 

"  What  is  your  name  and  calling?"  inquired 
the  magistrate's  clerk,  taking  up  his  pen. 
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^'  Thomss  Doggrell,  hosier,  dwelling  in  the 
West  Cheap,  over  Against  St.  Michael  at  the 
Qaerne,^  rej^ed  the  witness. 

^  I  wooldnH  take  the  oath  of  that  fellow;  he  has 
the  Teiy  visage  of  a  liar,^  remarked  the  ruffian. 

^^  Hold  yoor  peace,  sirrah,^  said  the  alder- 
warn  «  we  wiU  hear  you  in  your  turn,  but  you 
must  not  interrupt  the  witness.  Go  on,  master 
Doggrell.** 

^  I  was  at  the  mass  at  PaulX  yesterday,^ 
continued  the  hosier,  '^when,  in  the  midst  of 
Te  Deum^  I  saw  this  man  and  his  com- 
panion enter.  Methought  they  followed  a 
young  gallant,  who  arrived  scarce  a  minute 
before  them,  but  as  I  looked  at  them  again 
I  was  loath  to  believe  he  was  attended  by 
such  grisly-looking  serving-men,  and  I  sus- 
pected they  came  for  no  good  purpose.  Well, 
your  worship,  I  kept  my  eye  on  them,  and 
anon  I  saw  one  (the  short  man  who  ran  away) 
sidling  up  to  Master  Ralph  Forster,  the  gold- 
smith, of  the  Old  Change.''^ 

"  This  is  how  an  honest  man^s  life  is  sworn 
away  !''  remarked  the  prisoner. 
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^' Be  silent,  sirrah  !^^  said  the  alderman, 
sternly. 

"  Well,^"  resumed  the  witness,  "  as  I  watch- 
ed them,  I  saw  the  short  man  cut  off  Master 
Forster''s  purse  with  his  dagger,  and  then  run 
out  of  the  church.'" 

"  Your  worship  will  perceive  that  this  dagger 
bath  a  yerj  sharp  edge,  just  such  an  one  as  is 
used  by  the  cutpurses:  we  took  it  from  this 
man  after  be  was  seized,^  said  an  officer. 

"  Good  evidence  of  the  felony,^'  observed 
bis  worship.  ^^  Stand  down,  Master  Doggrell. 
Who  is  the  next  witness  V* 

"  I  am,  your  worship,''  said  a  strange-look- 
ing old  man,  advancing  to  the  table ;  '^  I  can 
tell  you  all.'' 

"  What  is  your  name !"  asked  the  magis- 
trate's clerk. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  worshipftd  sir !"  exclaim- 
ed the  ancient  citizen ;  ^'  don't  you  know  me  f 
I  'm  Ebenezer  Tritton,  citizen  and  girdler, 
dwelling  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Pigeons,  in 
Bread  Street;  I  have  made  girdles  for  the 
alderman  and  common  council,  and  many  of 
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our  majors,  to  boot,  these  thirty  years,  and 
never  had  fiinlt  laid  to  my  charge.  I  served 
my  time  to  worthy  Master  Jolliffe,  of  Staining 
Lane,  who  was  accounted  the  best  girdler 
within  the  walls,  and'' 

*^Tat!  tut!''  said  the  alderman,  angrily, 
^^  we  want  to  know  of  the  robbery,  not  of 
your  craft.  Master  Tritton.     Go  on.'' 

^^  I  will,  your  worship,"  resumed  the  citizen. 
"  Well,  you  must  know,  then,  that  I  went 
yesterday  to  Paul's  to  hear  mass,  and,  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  I  saw  a 
handsome  gallant  enter  by  the  north  door. 
He  was  dressed  like  an  earl's  son,  and  wore 
a  chain  worth,  methinks,  a  hundred  nobles, 
and  hi8  girdle  was  a  fair  piece  of  work" 

Here  the  garrulous  citizen  was  again  in- 
terrupted by  the  magistrate,  and  desired  to 
shorten  his  relation. 

"  I  pray  your  worship  to  bear  with  me,"  he 
continued.  ^^  You  shall  hear  all  anon.  This 
young  gallant  came  into  the  choir,  and  there 
followed  after  him  that  man  there,  the  pri- 
wner." 
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"  Holy  St.  Martin,  what  a  lie !  '^  cried  the 
ruffian,  growing  uneasy  as  the  evidence  thick- 
ened against  him. 

^^  I  call  all  the  saints  to  witness  that  it  is 
no  lie,'**  said  the  girdler,  waxing  warm.  "  I 
could  swear  to  all  three  o^  them,  hut  especi- 
ally to  that  knaye.  I  saw  the  short  man 
make  up  to  Master  Forster  and  cut  the  purse 
from  his  girdle;  but  before  he  did  this  he 
winked  at  his  companion.'' 

Here  the  ruffian  again  broke  out  with  a 
wrathfiil  exclamation,  and  abused  the  witness 
vehemently,  who  returned  it  with  interest, 
protesting  that  he  was  the  most  impudent 
thief  he  had  ever  beheld.  In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  the  alderman  commanded  silence, 
and  asked  if  the  prisoner  was  known  to  the 
city  officers. 

^^  He  has  long  been  known  as  a  sanctuary 
man  and  a  thief,''  said  one  of  the  sergeants. 

"  He  stole  a  school-boy's  satchel  in  Pardon 
churchyard,  last  St.  Mark's  day,"  said  another. 

"  Here 's  evidence  enough,"  observed  his  wor- 
ship:   ^^has  the  man  any  witnesses!" 
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''  Here 't  one^  your  worship,^  said  an  officer, 
^'  who  swears  the  prisoner  was  drinking  with 
him  all  the  moming.^^ 

**  Let  him  stand  forth^  then,^^  said  the  al- 
derman. 

A  gipsy-looking  man,  of  small  stature,  with 
very  dark  eyes,  and  a  sinister  expression  of 
countenance,  stepped  forward,  and  swore  most 
positively  that  the  accused  was  drinking  with 
him  at  the  time  of  the  robbery ;  but  this  per- 
jury was  so  gross  and  glaring,  that  the  magis- 
tmto  made  up  IiIh  mind  to  adminJHtor  a  fitting 
puniHhnumt  to  tlio  oflondor. 

ThiH  witnesH  was  ignornnt  of  the  fact,  tlint 
the  prisoner  was  taken  witliin  the  catliodral, 
mtd  not  lo9t  niglit  of  for  a  moment. 

**  Ho  is  an  oltl  bird  of  the  sanotnary,  your 
worship/^  said  ono  of  the  city  Horgonnts. 
**  Wo  '11  set  him  in  tlio  storliM  till  ourfow, 
an*  it  ploaso  you.'^ 

**  Do  so/'  said  Master  JiaHing ;  **  and  lot 
this  follow,^'  pointing  to  the  prisoner,  **  bo 
whipped,  from  the  Little  Oonduit  to  the  Tun 
in  Comhill,   to-morrow ;   after  which  he   may 
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remiain  a  month  in  Newgate,  where  he  may 
have  leisure  to  repent  him  of  the  lewd  life 
he  has  led/' 

^^  He^s  as  arrant  a  rogue  as  ever  rode  to 
the  Elms,^^  remarked  the  girdler  to  the  hosier, 
as  they  hobbled  together  out  of  the  justice- 
room.  '^  I  have  known  the  knave  these 
twenty  years  and  more:  he  was  once  a  ser- 
vant or  hanger-on  to  that  old  knight  whom 
the  foul  fiend  threw  from  the  gallery  of  his 
house  in  Fleet  Street.  He  was  afterwards 
groom  to  the  Prior  of  St.  John's;  but  the 
prior's  thumb-ring  was  one  day  missing,  and 
he  was  sent  away  under  suspicion ;  and  so  he 
has  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  he  took 
to  filching  outright." 

"  Ay,  ay,  goodman  Tritton,  the  way  to  the 
devil  is  down  hill,"  said  the  hosier :  "  he  '11 
remember  his  venture  in  Paul's,  methinks." 

The  ruffian  was,  in  fact,  Roger  Bragge,  the 
once  daring  and  unscrupulous  follower  of  Sir 
Everhard  Champnes.  After  the  death  of  his 
master,  he  had,  as  related  by  the  girdler,  gone 
through  a  career  of  iniquity,  until  his  crimes 
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and  his  necessities  had  obliged  him  to  enter 
the  unhallowed  precincts  of  St.  Martinis,  where 
he  had  contrived  to  subsist  after  the  fashion 
of  most  of  its  inmates.  He  was  now  led 
out  of  the  justice-room,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  and  escorted  by  a  strong  party 
of  constables,  a  precaution  rendered  necessary 
by  their  having  to  pass  the  sanctuary  on  the 
way  to  Newgate. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE   WHIPPING. 


On  the  morning  after  the  examination  and 
committal  of  Roger  Bragge,  many  idlers  had 
assembled  in  the  West  Cheap,  and  the  citizens 
seemed  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  some  in- 
teresting spectacle.  It  was  not  a  procession 
of  priests  and  laymen,  nor  an  arrival  of 
knights  and  nobles,  nor  the  entrance  of  the 
pope's  legate,  nor  a  grand  jousting  near  Bow 
church,  for  the  gallery  close  by  that  cele- 
brated building  was  not  hung  with  tapestry, 
nor  guarded  by  men-at-arms:  it  was  to  wit- 
ness none  of  such  sights  that  the  Cheap  was 
gradually  filling  with  people;  no;  they  were 
congregating  to  behold  the  torments  of  a  fel- 
low-creature   under    the    lash   of   the    execu- 
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tioner.  To  witness  thi«  ^ifying,  and  by  no 
means  uncommon  spo<*tiicle  in  thoto  days,  per- 
mm  of  almost  every  class  were  entering  the 
grand  public  thoroughfare  now  called  (^heap- 
side.  There  were  inferior  tradesmen  in  abun- 
dance, and  ^prenticeii  far  too  many;  Herring 
men  and  (oh«  sliame  to  the  nex  !)  women, 
watermen,  porters,  water-carriers,  and  perMonn 
of  every  low  calling,  mingled  with  a  few 
well-dressed  gallants,  who  came  to  ei\joy  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  flayed  alive,  wliile  dragged 
at  a  cart'n  tail  through  the  Ohmp. 

It  wftM  almi  very  evidt'Ut  that  thin  curium ty 
wan  nut  cunfined  to  tlm  more  vulgar,  fur  uuiny 
comely  (nvvn  were  mocu  «t  tlu?  winduwu.  The 
denixeuM  uf  St.  Mnrtin'M,  like  mU  peeping 
from  their  hules,  were  on  the  look-utit  fur 
the  tumbril  which  wiw  tu  eunvey  the  erimi- 
nal  from  Newgate  tu  i]w  Mput  where  Iuh 
whipping  wfw  tu  euinnienee,  namely,  the  little 
conduit  ac^uining  the  church  uf  St.  M!elm(*l 
at  the  l^uerne. 

We  Himll  nut  wa«ite  the  time  uf  the  reader 

by    recuunting    all   the   juken    and    witticimnM 

t2 
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with  which  the  idlers  who  now  loitered  in 
the  Cheap  whiled  away  the  time  until  the 
arrival  of  the  culprit. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  cry  arose  from 
Blow-bladder  Lane,  as  Newgate  Street  was 
then  called^  that  the  cart  was  coming,  and 
then  every  one  craned  his  neck  and  stood 
on  tip-toe  to  behold  its  approach.  It  was 
preceded  by  the  sheriffs  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  guard  of  bill-men  in 
the  city  liveries,  with  the  sergeants-at-arms 
bearing  their  maces,  the  constables  of  the 
watch,   &c. 

As  the  procession  passed  St.  Martinis  church, 
there  was  a  strong  muster  of  the  sanctuary 
folk,  who  were,  however,  awed  by  the  number 
of  the  city  guard ;  nevertheless,  they  greeted 
the  sheriffs  with  a  few  of  their  choicest  male- 
dictions, and  pelted  the  inferior  officers  with 
mud  and  other  missiles. 

When  the  tumbril  arrived  at  the  conduit 
it  stopped,  and  a  savage-looking  man  jumped 
out  of  it,  with  a  coil  of  ropes  in  his  hand ; 
he  was  followed  by  one  as  ill-looking  as  him- 
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self,  and  then,  on  a  sign  made  by  them, 
the  prisoner  descended  from  the  carriage,  and 
looked  around  him  with  a  sullen  air:  it  was 
the  sanctuary  man,  Roger  Bragge.  A  man 
in  a  grey  hood  and  gown,  and  with  an 
ink-horn  hanging  from  his  girdle,  commenced 
reading  a  paper,  and  having  ended,  the  pri- 
soner was  ordered  to  untruss.  This  ho  did 
with  many  grimaces;  and  when  his  brawny 
shoulders  were  uncovered,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  not  a  stranger  to  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment, for  tliere  were  the  marks  of  former 
stripes   in  hideous  scars   all   over   his  back. 

"  Holy  Virgin ! "'  cried  a  man  in  the  crowd, 
"  look  at  the  knave's  back  ! " 

"  He 's  used  to  this  pastime,^'  said  an  old 
woman :  "  they  say  he  was  whipped  at  Rom- 
ford last  Martinmas,  for  stealing  a  notary **« 
hood." 

"He  will  dance,  anon,  like  Peterkin  the 
joculator's  bear,**"*  remarked  another. 

"  Serve  him  right  well,"  cried  a  fourth :  *'  if 
mich  rascals  be  not  curbed,  an  honest  man 
dare  not  go  to  mass." 
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was  now  covered  with  crimson  streaks :  a  mur- 
mur of  horror  rose  from  the  more  decent  of 
the  crowd;  several  citizens  retired  from  the 
windows,  and  two  or  three  of  the  more  gentle 
sex,  who  might  have  borne  the  sight  of  a 
human  head  cleft  in  twain  at  a  tournament, 
fainted  at  the  bloody  spectacle. 

At  a  large  latticed  window,  near  Bow  church, 
were  seen  two  young  men,  handsotnely  attired, 
conversing  with  a  girl  of  some  eighteen  years 
of  age,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  fine 
white  teeth,  which  she  took  especial  care  to 
display,  as  she  caressed  a  little  dog  which 
she  held  in  her  arms,  and  smiled  at  the  many 
fine  things  addressed  to  her  by  the  gallants. 
The  maiden  was  Johanna  Hyltoft,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  one  of  the  richest  goldsmiths  in 
London  :  the  gallants  were  Richard  Fumival 
and  his  boon  companion  Robert  Poynings. 

The  dress  of  Poynings  was  rich,  but  in  good 
taste,  and  in  the  strict  fashion  of  the  day ;  but, 
instead  of  his  face  being  closely  shaven,  as  was 
then  the  custom,  he  wore  a  forked  beard,  about 
four  inches  in  length.     Both  that  and  his  hair, 
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which  curled  naturally,  wor@  of  a  itandy  roil ; 
hin  forehead  wai  low  and  retiring,  his  brt)w 
very  prominent,  and  his  eyes  so  closely  m^i 
together  that  it  might  at  first  sight  W  8U|>- 
po^eil  that  he  squinted.  His  features  Imd  a 
remarkable  expression  of  malice  and  cunning, 
which  was  not  concealed  by  his  somewhat 
ftwkward  attempts  to  render  liimself  agree- 
able to  his  fUir  cousin. 

••  Who  gave  you  that  pretty  little  dog,  Atii*- 
tr<?ss  Johanna  !  ^^  inquired    Riclmrd   Furnivi J, 

gaxing  on   tlie  radiant   beauty   of  tlie  young 

K'irK  and   playing  as  he  npoke  with    Iuh   i^old 

chain. 
"  My  fiither  Imd  it  from  the  Mulnprior  of  tin* 

Holy  Trinity,'"  replied  hIk\ 
"It  is  a  nmrvollouH  pretty  heniit/'  cMintiniuMi 

^^^  young   man,    **nnd    that  fair   little   eollnr 

**f  HJIvor   lieeonies  it  well ;  wjw   it   your  own 

''h<H)iiinjf  i " 

**N«»  i*  fftith,  it  wnH  given  me  by  young 
Wft»t(»r  Knreuilon,  one  of  the  wardtMiM  ol'  our 
^Ms'  answered  the  girl,  patting  the  head  of 
'^^r  fhvourite. 

f  A 
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Richard  Furnival  looked  rather  blank  on 
hearing  this  piece  of  information.  Master 
Poynings  observed  his  confusion,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour. 

"  My  pretty  cousin,"'  said  he,  "  I  dotft  think 
the  collar  is  silver.'" 

"There  you  do  Master  Farendon  wrong,'' 
cried  the  damsel,  affecting  to  look  angry.  "  Of 
a  truth,  it  is  good  work  of  the  craft,  and  was 
not  fashioned  in  St.  Martin's.  Look  at  it, 
cousin  Poynings." 

She  took  the  collar  from  the  dog's  neck,  and 
handed  it  to  her  kinsman. 

'*  Nay,"  said  he,  "  I  am  no  judge  of  such 
ware ;  but  I  thought  it  might  be  one  of  those 
counterfeits  which  your  father  and  his  friends 
seized  in  the  sanctuary  last  week:  they  say 
one  fellow  would  have  done  battle  with  the 
goldsmiths,  and  that  the  dean  put  him  into 
his  dungeon  cellar." 

The  maiden  pouted,  and  made  no  reply  to 
this  odd  kind  of  explanation. 

While  this  was  passing,  Richard  Furnival, 
who  wished  the  dog's  collar  round  the  neck 
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of  his  rival,  for  such  he  supposed  the  gold- 
smith to  be,  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  looked  up  the  Cheap. 

"  Mass  ! "  exclaimed  he,  drawing  back, 
"  what  a  crowd  ! '' 

"  Holy  St.  Thomas !  '^  cried  Pojnaings,  look- 
ing out ;  "  it  iff  a  crowd  !  what  poor  devil  are 
they  trimming  to-day ! " 

"  I  have  heard  he  is  a  sanctuary  man,''  re- 
marked Johanna. 

**  Ay,  and  one  of  the  fiercest  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's,*" said  the  young  lady's  father,  a  fine  look- 
ing old  man,  entering  the  room.  "  He  was 
taken  in  Paul's  on  Sunday,  cutting  a  purse  at 
mass  time." 

Bichard  Fumival's  countenance  alternately 
flushed  and  turned  pale  on  hearing  this,  but 
his  confusion  was  not  observed.  He  had  cared 
but  little  about  the  wretched  man  he  had  em- 
ployed, since  he  saw  him  dragged  away  out  of 
the  cathedral,  and  he  would  rather  have  been 
reminded  of  that  affair  at  any  other  time  than 
the  present. 

Meanwhile  the  tumbril  was  proceeding  down 
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Cheap,  and  the  executioner^s  scourge  was  des- 
cending at  intervals  on  the  wretched  culprit^s 
back,  drawing  blood  at  every  stroke,  and  scat- 
tering it  in  drops  on  the  faces  of  the  nunre 
coarse  and  brutal  of  the  crowd  who  kept 
around.  At  length  it  stopped  just  before  Mas- 
ter Hyltoft'^s  house,  when  the  executioner,  ex- 
hausted by  his  exertion,  desisted,  and  drawing 
the  lashes  through  his  fingers  to  clear  them  of 
the  blood  with  which  they  were  saturated, 
handed  the  horrible  instrument  to  his  assist- 
ant. Bragge,  at  that  moment  raised  his  head 
and  looked  sullenly  around  him,  his  back 
streaming  with  gore  and  appearing  like  the 
carcass  of  some  animal  which  had  just  been 
flayed.  Then  he  turned  his  eyes  upward, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  of  seeing  one  sympa- 
thising face  at  the  windows,  for  those  inmie- 
diately  around  had  no  such  expression.  At 
that  instant  he  beheld  the  group  at  Master 
Hyltoft'^s  window,  and  recognised  Bichard 
Fumival. 

The  hideous  expression  of  mingled  rage,  pain, 
and  malice  which  the  criminal''s  inflamed  fea- 
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tores  bore  while  eyeing  the  party  at  the  win- 
dow, was  not  nnobsenred  by  Master  Hyltoft, 
who  also  noticed  that  Bichard  Fomival  looked 
confbsed  and  agitated. 

''  This  is  no  sight  for  maidens^  said  the 
goldsmith,  taking  the  arm  of  his  daughter, 
niiom  he  withdrew  from  the  window ;  ^^  Come 
in,  chfld,  come  in;  the  miserable  creature  is 
looking  this  way.^ 

"  By  my  head  f'  remarked  Poynings,  "  the 
rarlet  would  make  a  proper  man-at-arms ;  he 
bears  his  whipping  with  a  high  stomach/'* 

"  The  knave  is  hardened  to 't,"  said  Bichard 
Fnmival,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

The  cart  now  moved  forward,  and  the  lash 
descended  with  redoubled  violence ;  the  ruffianly 
crowd  pressed  closer  around,  and  were  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  back  by  the  city  officers.  They 
had  just  entered  the  Poultry,  when  Bragge, 
whose  strength  and  resolution  were  fa^t  failing 
him,  uttered  a  loud  involuntary  groan,  and 
Would  have  sunk  on  his  knees  but  for  his  bonds. 
Another  blow,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
past  all  physical  suffering ;  he  had  fainted  under 
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the  horrible  torture;  his  head  sunk  on  his 
breast,  and  he  remained  suspended  by  his  wrists, 
his  legs  dragging  on  the  ground. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  a  better  feeling  ap- 
peared to  influence  the  mob,  who  cried  out  to 
the  executioner  to  release  the  prisoner.  This 
was  effected  in  a  moment  by  cutting  the  cords 
which  bound  him,  and  the  sufferer  was  lifted 
into  the  cart,  which  was  ordered  to  be  driven 
to  the  prison  of  the  Tun  in  Comhill. 

While  this  was  passing,  Richard  Fumival 
and  his  friend  Poynings  quitted  the  house  of 
Master  Hyltoft,  and  sauntering  down  the  Cheap, 
turned  into  Soper^s  Lan^,  and  proceeded  to  the 
water-side,  where  they  took  boat  for  Winches- 
ter Stairs,  intending  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  day  at  the  house  of  Poynings  in  South  wark, 
an  ancient  mansion  called  '^  the  Gleen,^  situated 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  "  over  against  ^  the 
town  residence  of  the  Abbot  of  Battle. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A    tX)MR8TtC    ntlAWL. 


HntriHl  hatohc<I  nt  homo  in  a  ttuxw  tiger. 

Hkaumont  and  FLKTtiiKR. 

The  wayward  conduct  of  Richard  Fumival 
WBs  a  Hourco  of  infinite  diRqiiiot  to  his  father, 
who  himself  began  to  perceive  that  it  was 
impoHHibIc  that  the  two  youthH  could  any  longer 
remain  under  the  Mimo  roof.  Like  many  kind 
and  indulgent  paront!4,  he  now  naw  that  he 
had  spoiled  hin  son  by  excessive  fonchiesH.  lie 
found,  when  too  late,  that  rebuke  and  remon- 
strance wore  alike  unheeded,  and  that  Richard 
followed  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  wild  com- 
panions in  preference  to  those  of  his  father  and 
the  friends  of  his  family.  His  intimacy  with 
Poynings  was  especially  displeasing  to  the  mer- 
chant, who  knew  that  that  person  had  cspous(*d 
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the  cause  of  the  Yorkist  party,  at  this  period 
increasing  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  was 
reported  to  be  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  principal  leaders  in  that  memorable  &c- 
tion,  which  a  few  years  afterwards  transformed 
"  merrie  England ''  into  one  huge  slaughter- 
house. This  knowledge  was  well  calculated 
both  to  annoy  and  alarm  the  worthy  merchant, 
whose  family,  as  well  as  himself,  were  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  reigning  monarch.  But 
remonstrance  with  his  son  was  of  no  avail ; 
there  are  none  so  hard  of  hearing  as  the  wil- 
fully deaf. 

Richard  Fumivars  visits  to  "  the  Gleen^  were 
very  frequent,  and  sometimes  he  would  stay 
so  late  that  his  fond  parent,  knowing  the  dan- 
ger of  traversing  the  streets  of  London  after 
dark,  would  become  alarmed  for  his  safety. 

One  night,  long  after  curfew  had  rung.  Mas- 
ter Fumival,  with  his  daughter  and  adopted 
child  Valentine,  had  delayed  their  supper  long 
beyond  the  usual  hour,  in  the  expectation  of 
Bichard'^s  return  home  to  that  meal,  an  import- 
ant one  at  that  period,  when  dinner  was  taken 
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It  noontide.  The  hour  wore  away  without  bin 
appearance,  and  the  family  had  drawn  around 
the  table,  when  a  violent  tug  at  the  bell  of  the 
outer  gate  announced  his  arrival. 

He  entered  the  room   with  a  swaggering 
and  impudent  air,  his  cap  stuck  on  one  side 
of  his  head ;   his  fair  ruddy  face,   heightened 
by  drinking,  and  without  any  mark  of  respect 
for  his  parent,  which,  scapegrace  as  he  was, 
ke  had  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  observe. 
The  old  merchant  looked  at  him  with  a  sorrow- 
fill  and  reproachful  glance,  but  the  reprobate 
heeded  it   !H>t :   flinging  his  cap  on  to  a  side- 
^ble,  he   threw  himself  into  a  cliair  wliich  u 
domestic  had  placed  for  him,  and  commenced 
*^Hping  himself,  without  saying  a  word,     lie 
*^  voraciously  for  a  few  minutes,  and   then, 
PUuhing  his  trencher  from  him,  called  for  drink. 
^  ulentine,  who  sat  near  him,  lifted  the  hugo 
"*^n  which   stood  at  his  elbow,  and    plaoiMl 
^^   within  reach  of  his  foster-brother. 

Richard  Furnival,  in  return  for  this  courtesy, 
^^^wled  at  Valentine,  and  said,  in  a  bitter  tone, 
"  I  drink  not  with  thee,  beggar  !  *" 
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"  Son,''  said  Master  Fumival,  sternly,  "  I  will 
not  hear  such  language  at  my  table." 

"  You  will  not  hear  it  long,  father,"  replied 
the  young  man,  *'  if  A^  remains  to  poison  the 
minds  of  those  who  once  loved  me." 

"Richard,  Richard,"  said  the  merchant,  re- 
proachftdly  ;  "  thy  wild  companions  have  driven 
thee  distraught ;  what  fiend  possesses  thee  ?" 

"  The  fiend  is  not  in  me !"  cried  the  prodi- 
gal;  "his  dwelling  is  in  this  house,  in  which 
he  abides  as  though  it  were  his  own ;  the  fiend, 
father  o'  mine,  is  there ;  he  sits  there  to  mock 
me  Mid  cheat  me  of  thy  love  !" 

He  pointed  as  he  spake  to  Valentine,  who 
saw  with  concern  that  he  was  warming,  and 
required  Uttle  to  cause  him  to  break  out  into 
violence. 

"  Peace,  froward  boy !"  said  the  merchant, 
in  an  authoritative  tone ;  "  I  will  have  no 
brawling  here.  By  this  light,  I  do  perceive 
that  I  have  spoiled  thee  with  too  much  care, 
and  that  thou  art  now  requiting  me  for  my 
fondness." 
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"  You  love  me  no  longer/'  remarked  Richard, 
tmllenly. 

'^  Thou  art  a  false  losel,^  replied  his  parent. 
"  These  twenty  years  have  I  watched  over 
thee  with  more  than  a  father's  care.  Thou, 
hast  liad  indulgences  beyond  thine  estate ; 
thy  apparel  hath  been  the  best  and  the  most 
costly  of  any  citizen  within  the  walls,  and 
thou  hast  never  gone  abroad  with  an  empty 
pouch ; — what  have  I  not  done  for  thee,  thou 
graceless  boy?'' 

"I  will  tell  thoe,  ftithor,"  wild  the  young 
man,  punhing  hinisolf  back  in  his  chair. 
^'Whatf*  inquired  the  morchant  Htornly. 
"'  You  have  not  cast  off  that  boggar,'"  con- 
tinued young  Fumival,  pointing  with  a  goHturo 
rf  bitter  scorn  to  Valentine,  who,  notwitliHtand- 
*D|f  luH  determination  to  put  up  with  any  pro- 
vocation that  might  bo  offered  him,  now  felt  bin 
WocxI  kindling  at  this  inaulting  languages 

*' Richard,'*'  said  lie,  endeavouring  to  rej)reHK 
•^'s  roueutment,  "  what  have  I  done  to  offen<l 
thee  ? " 
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"  What  hast  thou  done! — what  hast  thou 
done,  beggar  ? ""  shouted  Richard  Fumival ; 
"  everything — all  thou  canst  do  to  injure  me, 
— %o  rob  me  of  my  father's— of  my  sister's  love, 
— of  the  love  of  all '' 

Here  Anna  Fumival,  who  had  remained  a 
silent  and  grieving  witness  of  her  brother's 
intemperance,  interposed. 

"  Richard, "  said  she,  her  mild  blue  eyes 
swimming  with  tears,  "brother  Richard,  you 
wrong  him  grievously ;  he  has  never  harmed 
you  in  word  or  deed." 

"  Now,  by  my  soul,  wench  ! "  exclaimed  the 
prodigal,  "  thou  art  possessed." 

"  Not  I,  indeed,  Richard,  replied  the  mai- 
den; "it  is  thyself  who  art  possessed.  Thou 
wilt  bring  down  disgrace  on  us  all,  at  this 
rate." 

Richard,  reddening  with  passion,  started  up 
from  the  table. 

"  Thou  false  jade,"  cried  he,  "  why  not  say 
at  once  thou  lovest  this  fellow  who  has  lived 
on  thy  father's  bounty!" 
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Here  the  merchant  interposed. 

"  Ck)  to,  boy ! ""  said  he,  "  go  to,  sirrah  !  I 

will  not  hear  more  of  this :   either  bridle  thy 

tongue,  or  go  to  thy  chamber.'^ 

'*  I  will  do  neither,'^  retorted  the  young  man. 

*^  Richard    Fumival,^   said   Valentine   in  a 

sorrowful   but  firm   tone,   'Uhese  airs  hut   ill 

become  you,  and  are  needless.     I  shall  shortly 

leave  you,  and  be  no  longer  a  burthen  on  my 

friend — my  more  than  father '^ 

His  enemy  smiled  bitterly, — Valentine  con- 
tinued, 

"  Vox  not   yourself  about  nio  :    when   I  ro- 
tuni,  I  may  bo   more  worthy  of  your  HistcrV 

love "' 

He  was  interrupted  by  Richard,  who,  swear- 
^K  a  bitter  oath,  exclaimed, 

**  A  murrain  seize  thee,  vnrlet !     Sooner  than 

^  tliat  come  to  pass,  I  would  cut  thy  throat."' 

Valentine's  feeling  of  resentnu^nt  here  over- 

^^ttie  his  prudence,  and,  provoked  by  Richard's 

language,  he  replied  haughtily, 

^^  Richard,  thou   knowest  that  thou  couldVt 
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not    taunt  another  with  the    same  language. 
I  am  in  thy  father's  house,  and  am '' 

He  was  again  interrupted  by  Richard,  who 
cried  in  a  furious  rage, 

"  Dost  thou  threaten  me,  thou  beggar'^s  brat  ? 
— then  take  that  for  my  defiance  !  ^ 

He  seized  as  he  spoke  the  massive  silver 
flagon,  and  hurled  it  with  all  his  might  at 
the  head  of  Valentine.  The  missile,  thrown 
by  an  unsteady  hand,  flew  wide  of  its  ob- 
ject, and  struck  the  wall.  Instantly  all  was 
confusion.  The  merchant,  his  daughter,  and 
Valentine  started  up,  and  the  latter,  per- 
ceiving Richard  lay  his  hand  on  his  dagger, 
sprung  forward  to  prevent  his  drawing  it. 

A  desperate  struggle  ensued  between  the 
young  men,  the  old  merchant  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  separate  them.  Though  younger  than 
his  antagonist,  Valentine  was  both  taller  and 
stronger  of  limb,  and  exerting  his  utmost 
strength,  he  succeeded  in  wresting  from  him 
the  dagger  which  Richard  had  drawn,  and 
threw  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room;  then 
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piiitottttig  kin  iirtn«»  ho  (broiHl  him  into  a  chair, 
whrn?  ho  \10\A  him  fKK*uivl}\  in  npito  uf  ht« 
bud  and  rtolrnt  thrDaU  of  vrng^noo.  Find- 
ififr.  tiow0verf  that  hin  utrongth  wan  ttncM|ual  to 
the  fftruggie,  Richard  noon  donintiMl,  and  VahMi- 
tino  roHnqutth^l  hin  hold.  In  tho  moan  timo 
iho  Mrvant  ha<l  pirkiK)  np  i\w  dagger  and 
kwidod  it  to  hin  ma«tor. 

Thoro  wan  a  imuno  of  nomo  momontu,  du^ 

ring  which  nothing  wan  ht^ard   tmt  tho  loud 

Woathing  of  tho  two  yontlm.     Mantor  Kurni- 

vnl.  ffurprinod  and   ainrmrd   at    thp  nrono  Ih* 

ImmI  juni    witnrwrd,    ktnnv    not    how    to    iirt ; 

^hilf)   Anna,    pnlo   hji    ninrhlo  and    trmiMin^ 

*ilii  aiTright,    h^mit  on    hr?    futlnVn    HinMiMor, 

w»<l  lookod  altrrnntoly  at  hor  ImHiior  and  hrr 

lovn.  whon  Vnlontino  rmttfht  np  a  \\\ihi%  and 

'^(inji?  a   roproaohful    look   upon    Iuh    violrnt 

f'«lrr-l»roth«^r,  thu«  H<ldroHJH>d  tho  nirrrhnnt;  — 

"l)rnr  Miuitrr  KurnivnK   thin  mn]  vtwowuWt 

"*th  dono  what   niv  hoart   rrlx^llrd   nt»  Hinrr 

'^  ^ill   now  fonn^  mr  fVotn    Vonr  Immih«\  whirh 

*  Imvp  Umj  lonji?  ronnidorod  an  my  honir.     To 
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morrow  will  see  me  hi  from  the  only  friends 
I  have  ever  known.'*' 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  emotion 
choked  his  utterance,  and  turning  away  his 
face  to  conceal  the  tears  which  stood  in  his 
eyes,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  chamber.  As  he  passed  out, 
Richard  Fumival  muttered  a  curse  upon  him 
between  his  closed  teeth. 

For  some  years  previously.  Master  Fumival 
had  been  in  the  practice  of  presenting  to  each  of 
his  children,  as  well  as  to  his  adopted  son,  on 
their  birth-day,  a  quarter  noble.  Valentine 
found  that  he  had  ten  of  these  pieces,  and  small 
as  the  sum  may  appear  to  the  reader,  it  was  at 
that  period  no  inconsiderable  amount.  Placing 
the  gold  carefrilly  in  a  leathern  pouch,  and 
making  a  bundle  of  his  other  necessaries,  he 
prepared  everything  that  evening  for  his  de- 
parture. At  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing, before  the  household  were  stirring,  he 
quitted  that  dear  home  which  contained  all 
he   loved  in   the   world,  and   when  the    first 
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njt  of  the  mxk  vtete  gilding  tlie  weatliercockd 
and  ipirea  of  London,  he  waa  on  board  a  vea- 
•d  bound  for  CSalaia,  and  proceeding  with  a 
hir  wind  down  the  river. 
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J.o1(»n>t)  liiiti  Ih.iti  t>i. 
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Kuniivttl  liH*!  utUiiiKil 
He  tmd  luiutlier,  irliii'li,  ii>  liia 
(>i>ii«!i|iit)rt<'ti,  imni«ily. 
if  III*  ai»tfr  Willi  I'liyiiinii*,  'I'lil*, 
IxiH^tur,  tin  iliMMiVDrtid  tu  W  tt  tHak  of  \;trut 
ilelifAtv  lilt  wpII  m  of  iliffli'iiUy,  Aiiii»  Kiifnival 
|u«ihmhI  tliK  liigti  <]iirit  Hiiil  ilnttifitiiimtioii  k'H 
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her  brother,  without  his  vices;  and,  as  her 
father  loved  her  tenderly,  he  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  urge  her  to  marry  a  man  against 
whom  she  entertained  aversion.  In  vain, 
Richard  brought  Poynings  to  the  house;  he 
appeared  to  the  maiden  each  time  more 
forbidding  of  aspect,  and  more  unamiable 
in  manner  and  deportment.  In  &ct,  the 
Southwark  esquire,  for  such  was  really  his 
title,  had  been  but  little  accustomed  to  fe- 
male society,  and  had  consequently  learned 
few  of  those  arts  which,  with  some  women, 
compensate  for  a  lack  of  personal  comeliness. 

Bicliard  Fumival  was  equally  unfortunate  in 
prosecuting  his  own  suit:  Mistress  Johanna 
Hyltoft  in  her  heart  preferred  young  Faren- 
don,  the  goldsmith,  though  neither  so  smart 
nor  so  liandsome  as  the  merchant's  son,  and 
her  father  also  preferred  him;  but  then  Rich- 
ard's suit  was  backed  by  Poynings,  to  whom 
Master  Hyltoft  was  related  by  marriage ;  never- 
theless, the  goldsmith  had  determined  to  seize 
on  the  first  opportunity  to  forbid  the  young 
man's  visits. 
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Meanwhile^  Riclmrd  did  not  ceoM  to  im- 
portune his  iister;  but  his  ontreatieii  and 
throats  wero  aliko  vain  and  fmitloM;  the 
maiden  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and  abfienco 
tinted  to  incroaae  her  affection  for  her  lover. 
In  one  of  their  frequent  quarrels  on  thiH  sub- 
ject, Anna  imprudently  admitted  that  she  had 
heanl  from  Valentine*  who  had  informed  her 
that  he  had  volunteered  as  a  man-at-nnns  in 
the  English  army,  and  had  been  noticed  by 
his  officers  in  some  of  the  then  frequent  en- 
counters in  Nonnandy  between  tlie  rival  na- 
tions. TliiM  w(iH  joy  and  (h^light  to  Anna 
Kurnival,  but  poison  and  (tngg(^rH  to  her 
brother. 

Hut  an  event  now  occurred,  wliieh  mum- 
pen<le<l,  for  a  Hliort  time,  even  the  Hclx^nieH  of 
Richard  Kurnival.  The  old  nierehunt  having 
one  day  hovu  overtaken  by  a  vioh^nt  Mtorni 
of  rain,  while  on  the  ThanieH  in  an  open  bout, 
caught  a  Hevere  cold,  which  in  a  few  ilayn  ter- 
minated fatally.  Deep,  inih'ed,  wiih  the  Horrow 
of  that  good  mnuH  frit^ndH,  and  l(»u(l  and  nin- 
cere  were  the  Imnentaiionn  of  the  poor,  an  tliey 
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crowded  round  his  coffin,  when  his  mortal  re- 
mains passed  to  their  last  resting  place  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Bride^s  church. 

This  event  opened  a  new  world  to  Richard 
Fumival,  who  was  now  entirely  his  o\ni  mas- 
ter; but  it  was  a  heavy  affliction  to  Anna, 
who  dreaded  everjrthing  from  her  brother^s 
rashness  and  prodigal  living.  People  now 
began  to  be  inquisitive  about  the  merchant's 
toill,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  found. 
That  he  had  made  one,  everybody  believed; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  priest  of  St.  Bride's 
and  Elias  Crane,  the  notary,  had  both  been 
called  to  their  account  about  five  years  pre- 
viously. There  was,  to  be  sure,  an  entry  in 
the  books  of  the  latter  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  received  a  certain  sum  for  drawing  up 
the  merchant's  will;  but  then  it  was  possible 
it  had  never  been  executed.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  no  such  document  was  now  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  well-filled  coffers  of  the  de- 
ceased merchant.  Richard  was  lord  of  aU, 
and  having  assured  himself  of  this,   he  next 
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proceeded  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  intimidating 
and  subjecting  his  sister  to  his  rule.  He  was 
even  so  unmanly  as  to  threaten  her  with  ex- 
pulsion from  his  house,  unless  she  consented 
to  espouse  Poynings;  but  the  maiden  remain- 
ed firm  to  her  purpose,  and  resolutely  told 
him  she  would  rather  enter  a  convent  than 
become  the  bride  of  one  whom  she  ab- 
horred. 

Anna  was  daily  subjected  to  the  bitter  mor- 
tification of  hearing  her  absent  lover  abused 
in  coarse  and  unmeasured  terms,  and  of  wit- 
nessing the  extravagances  of  her  spendthrift 
brother,  at  whose  table  were  constantly  to  be 
found  some  of  the  most  profligate  and  worth- 
less characters  in  London: — the  wealth  of  the 
old  merchant  was  fast  fleeting  away. 

To  increase  the  disquiet  and  sorrow  of  Anna, 
she  had  not,  for  some  time  past,  received  in- 
telligence of  her  lover.  Doubt  and  fear  by 
turns  racked  her  mind;  Valentine^s  letters 
might  have  been  intercepted  by  her  inexorable 
brother,  or,  what  was  worse, — and  the  thought 
alone  made  her  heart  sink  within  her, — Valen- 
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tine  might  have  fallen  in  a  strange  land,  and 
found  the  nnblest  grave  of  a  soldier,  for  the 
accounts  which  had  been  received  of  late  from 
France  told  of  the  repeated  losses  of  the 
English. 

One  day,  as  Anna  returned  from  mass  at 
St.  Bride's  church,  she  encountered  at  the  door 
a  crowd  of  beggars  importuning  for  alms. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  fiur  lady,''  cried  a 
woman  surrounded  by  four  or  five  half-clad 
children ;  ^'  I  am  a  poor  widow ;  my  husband 
was  a  waterman,  and  was  drowned  in  his 
boat  off  Cold  Harbour,  last  St.  Jude's  day.'' 

Anna  responded  to  this  appeal  by  dropping 
two  small  coins  into  the  widow's  lap,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  beggars  set  up  a  simul- 
taneous howl  to  excite  compassion.  There 
was  no  Mendicity  Society  in  those  days,  and 
this  class  of  folk  were  then  always  trouble- 
some and  occasionally  dangerous. 

'*  Charity,  for  the  love  of  the  Virgm  ! "  cried 
an  old  blind  man  with  a  dog,  a  well-known 
beggar  in  the  principal  thorough&res  of  the 
city. 


"  Otuirilj  P  mm\  A  wrpirbrtMookifiji  urt^liiil, 

••  Ckuriljf,  My*  cliimty,  for  Uit>  lov»  of 
Ckrinl  iiii4  Ui«»  iminu!"  fuwrd  a  fpllow,  bam 
i^ittmtl  &<>l,  wlio  wAn  (lm((gUiir  biiDiH}lf  ^luutf 
(41  »  UiU<»  tfiu^k  with  who«»lii,  ri'jiiirdlftM  of 
U^  t0iw  of  lb0  (»UiDr  wr«4i?lif^  wUu  UiriiiiifDtl 

"  Cbnf itjr,  fiWN)i  miHriMiii !  **  triwi  »  mwi, 
^tti^winji  bin  wAjr  tbrougb  iba  (?row4 :  **  I 
Ittti  my  ^wnl  ri^bt-lmii<l,  wmI  rt^rijivi'il  n  p[fw\- 

otiA    Wfiuiiil    1^  ihn    bfU«l    Hi     ilir    inkiii(f    o!'    ihr 

oiAllf  »f  li*iiij/rr tin |H) roil »  III  N«>riiimi«ly/* 

Tbi«  Mlow  wn»  i\w  fufliaii  l^>K^r  llfttj,'jft\ 
Ho  \m*\  ilu^iiiiH^ti  bitiiM'lf  JM}  rotii|)lrirly  iliiii 
kw  jfTiirc>lr%«  rliijiloVi'r  WniiM  t^-arfrlv  huvr 
fv»rfi]|^iiiwMt  biiii.  Ituviii^  fimdn  hi«  u|)|H*ii)  in 
thr  tniMtltnr  4r*irfilH5tl,  br  \%iitrhfMl  thr  rfuiiiii" 
niMirfs  of  tbt'   timifbm   fmrroitly,   uihI   |>rirriVf7il 

lluit    hiA  wurtU   ^rtfi    }Mitb    brunl    dtlfl    lioiril. 

Ily  lbi«  liinp,  Aiiim,  JM^allrrin^f  i%  i'vw  «timll 
rom  iiliioti((  ih*^  lwj(i/nM,  hud  rltuml  thn  rr»>\*tl, 
Ufit   «lip    krjit  lirf  rjro  tm   Hrftv(^fr,  aUtt  \%UvU  nUt* 
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had  walked  a  little  distance,  she  beckoned  him 
to  follow  her.  The  ruffian,  affecting  lameness, 
and  wearing  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  the  hand 
being  careftdlj  hidden  by  bandages,  limped 
after  her. 

"  Good  friend,^  said  she,  "  yon  spoke  of 
France,  and  of  your  service  there.^ 

"  Ay,  lady,"  replied  the  ruffian,  "  would  I 
had  never  seen  that  accursed  land,  where  so 
many  brave  Englishmen  have  fallen.''^ 

Anna  sighed  deeply,  and  inquired  how  long 
he  had  left  the  English  army. 

"  Last  week,  only,  sweet  lady,"'  replied 
Bragge.  ^^  I  lay  ill  at  Calais  a  whole  month, 
of  a  fever  brought  on  ty  my  wounds.  When  I 
recovered,  I  was  sent  home  to  beg.  I  am  use- 
less now  as  a  splintered  lance,  or  a  snapped 
bow-string." 

^'  Poor  man  ! "  ejaculated  the  maiden,  placing 
a  half-groat  in  his  hand,  but  fearing  to  ask  the 
question  which  rose  to  her  lips. 

^^  A  thousand  blessings  on  your  fair  head, 
sweet  mistress,"  said  the  fellow,  affecting  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  her  generosity,  and  acting  his 
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part  to   perfection.      He   was  about   to  turn 
away,  when  Anna  spoke  again. 

^'  Friend,^^  said  she,  hesitating  as  she  spoke, 
"  saw  ye  ever  aught  of  a  young  Englishman, — 
a  man-at-arms — named  Valentine !  *" 

This  was  just  the  question  for  which  Bragge 
had  been  waiting. 

"  Let  me  see — ,^  said  he,  affecting  doubt  and 
indifference,  "  — a  young  man — Valentine — Va- 
lentine did  you  say,  lair  lady  ?  **' 

^'  Ay,  that  is  the  name  of  him  I  would  fain 
know  something  of.^ 

'*  Was  ho  pale  of  visage,  with  a  dark  eye, 
and  hawk-nose  \  ^^  inquired  the  villain. 

Anna  felt  her  heart  beat  wildly  at  the  ques- 
tion. "Yes,  yes!'^  she  replied,  hurriedly; 
"  tell  me  if  you  know  aught  of  him.^ 

"  I  remember  him  well ;  he  was  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard Hollier'^s  company,^'  replied  the  ruffian ; 
"  he  was  shot  through  the  brain  with  a  (juarel 
at  the  storming  of — of — I  forget  the  name  of 
the  chateau,  lady.**" 

"  Thank  you,  friend,  thank  you,^'  said  the 
poor  girl,  struggling  violently  with  her  feelings. 
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and  turning  from  her  informant,  she  hastened 
homeward  with  a  bursting  heart.  There  is 
some  suffering  which  neither  pen  nor  tongue 
can  describe,  and  such  was  that  experienced  by 
Anna  Fumival  upon  hearing  this,  as  she  sup- 
posed, authentic  account  of  her  lover^s  death. 
The  loss  of  her  beloved  parent,  and  the  mad 
career  of  her  brother,  had  tended  to  sadden  and 
depress  her  spirits,  but  the  dreadftd  news  of  this 
day  had  crushed  her  to  the  earth, — the  cup  of 
affliction  was  filled  to  overflowing, — both  love 
and  hope  were  annihilated  together. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
vwrwnw  ioha%ha  hyltopt  Decimoi  ow  the  chow  t 

^  JoHAy^TA^  my  darling,^  said  Master  Hyltoft, 
(ttttiog  affkftioflmt4E;ly  the  lu-ad  of  lii«  U^lovf'fl 
'Uu(^hU;rf  **  Jotiauiia,  I  hliall  ^o  and  h^ar  iunu- 
(iliiL,  and  wUt^n  I  r<rtuni  thou  hluilt  r<:ad  to  ttut 
ihhl  Uitrrry  tale  of   Master  (jMiffray  Cliaucer, 
ottt  of  the    Uiok   William  Farendoii  ;/ave  rue. 
bo    thou    keep    U»    thy    ehauitier,    child ;     aJid 
if  Poyuiiijfn  or  young  Fumival  hhould  call,    I 
trill   have  them   told   ttiat  thou  art   not  to  Ix- 
«5en/* 
'•  Why  ^3,  dear  lather  i "  a«ked  Jotianna. 
•'  To   tell   thee  plainly,   wench,'*   replied    the 
nierchant,  *'  I  fear  them  Uith ;   I  mifttntut  Uo- 
ben   l'oyning«,  though  he  \j4*  my  kiui»iiian.      I 
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fear  he  is  a  partisan  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
that  he  is  hatching  treason.*" 

"  Treason  I'"  repeated  the  young  girl. 

"  Ay,  wench,  treason.  He  hath  dropped^  at 
times,  as  if  intended  for  my  ear  alone,  words  of 
strange  import,  and  there  are  wild  rumoiin 
abroad.  Our  king,  whom  God  preserve,  hath 
not  the  high  stomach  of  his  father,  and  there 
are  daring  men  who  would  deprive  him  of  his 
crown,  at  least  so  the  bruit  runs.'*^ 

"  I  never  liked  our  kinsman  Poynings,^ 
remarked  the  girl,  with  a  grimace  expressive 
of  repugnance  ;  ^'  and  then  he  wears  that  uf^j 
red  beard.*" 

The  goldsmith  smiled.    '^  He  hath  made  a 

vow  which  forbids  him  to  shave  it ;  and  that 

* 

vow  is,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  will  favour  the 
duke's  cause,  at  all  hazard,^  said  he. 

Master  Hyltoft  departed,  and  left  his  dauf^ 
ter  to  her  embroidery.  He  soon  returned,  and 
the  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Poynings 
and  young  Fumival  was  renewed  at  supper- 
time. 

^*  I  am  glad  the  young  man  has  not  been 
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here,^  obsenred  the  merchant;   '^and   I  care 
not  if  he  never  come  again,  Jolianna,^ 

^'  Have  you  heard  something  anew  of  him, 
then !  ^  asked  the  maiden. 

**  I  have,^  replied  her  father.  "  Our  neigh- 
boor,  Pearce,  telU  me  that  he  hath  gone  on 
i&ore  wildly  than  ever  since  his  Other's  deatli, 
Vki  that  he  must  soon  come  to  a  stand  still."^ 
*^  What  of  his  sister !  ^  inquired  Johanna. 
*^  They  say  siie  weeps  incessantly  for  the 
death  of  her  lover,  and  will  not  take  comfort/^ 
Implied  the  goldsmith. 

"  Poor  girl  ! ""  said  Johanntv,  **  I  must  soo 
her." 

**  She  hath  resolved  to  take  tlio  veil/'  con- 
tinued till*  morchant.  **  The  priortvss  of  St. 
Hcleirs  is  her  friend,  and  all  is  arraiigtHl  for  her 
catering  on  her  novioiutc.'' 

**  Alas,  for  love  ! '"  thought  Johanna  to  her- 
self; **sei^  what  comes  of  loving  a  soldier.  If 
I  marry  Dick  Furnivnl,  I  shall  lose  him  some 
day.  My  father  is  right;  William  Farendon 
shall  be  my  husband .'" 
The  truth  was   that  Johaiuia,   though   pos- 
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sessed  of  rare  beauty,  was  a  very  matter-of- 
fact  sort  of  personage ;  and,  for  such  a  mere 
girl,  cautious  and  calculating  beyond  her  years. 
Such  an  union  of  mind  and  person  is  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  well 
for  this  every-day  world  that  it  is  so. 

While  the  merchant  and  his  daughter  were 
thus  engaged,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  gate. 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  he,  "  here  they  are.  Ho  ! 
Daniel !  tell  Master  Poynings,  if  it  be  he,  that 
I  have  company,  and  would  fain  see  him  some 
other  time." 

The  servant  repaired  to  the  gate,  and  im- 
mediately after  heavy  footsteps  were  heard 
ascending  the  stairs.  Master  Hyltoft,  believing 
that  his  orders  were  disobeyed,  rose,  and  was 
about  to  anathematise  his  blundering  servitor, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  apparition  of  a 
man  attired  as  a  pursuivant,  accompanied  by 
two  sergeants-at-arms,  who  strode  into  the  room 
and  looked  around  them. 

The  goldsmith'^s  blood  froze  in  his  veins :  a 
charge   of  high  treason  in   those  days  bade  a 
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man  be  prepared  for  the  axe  or  the  stake,  and 
the  citizen  could  scarcely  summon  resolution 
enough  to  ask  the  object  of  their  visit. 

"  We  seek,^'*  said  the  pursuivant,  reading 
firom  a  narrow  slip  of  parchment,  "  Robert  Poyn- 
mgsy  of  Sauthtaark^  esquire^  and  Richard^  the 
wn  of  John  Fumival^  the  merchant^  who  are 
charged  with  conspiring  against  the  peace  of 
our  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ."'* 

Master  Hyltofl  felt  his  mind  a  little  relieved 
by  this  declaration  ;  albeit,  the  intimation  was 
sufficiently  alarming ;  and  he  faltered  "  They 
are  not  here." 

"  But  they  frequent  your  house,  Master  Hyl- 
toft,"  remarked  the  officer. 

"  They  do,''  replied  the  goldsmith ;  "  but  I 
swear  by  all  the  saints,  they  have  not  been 
here  to-day.'' 

"  We  must  search,  nevertheless,"  said  tlie 
pursuivant,  turning  to  the  sergeants-at-arms. 
"  Master  Hyltoft,  we  are  doing  but  our  duty, 
and  you  will  forgive  this." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  search  where  you 
will,"    said    the   goldsmith.      "  What,    ho  ! — 
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Dan  !  show  those  gentlemen  into  every  cham- 
ber and  secret  place  in  the  house.'' 

The  pursuivant  and  his  attendants  left  the 
room,  and  conmienced  their  search.  They  re- 
turned, however,  in  a  few  minutes  to  Master 
Hyltoft,  who  now  inquired  more  particularly 
the  nature  of  the  charge  against  his  kinsman 
and  young  Fumival. 

He  learned  that  Poynings  had  long  been  soa- 
pected  to  be  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  that  he  had  been  detected  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Kent  in  favour  of  that 
ambitious  nobleman.  The  pursuivant  further 
informed  him,  that  they  had  that  evening 
searched  the  Gleen,  the  residence  of  Poynings, 
in  Southwark,  and  that  armed  men  had  taken 
possession  of  the  house,  in  anticipation  of  his 
returning,  Poynings  was,  however,  too  deep 
a  schemer  to  be  caught  napping,  and  a  friend 
of  his,  a  hanger-on  about  the  court  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  then  at  Greenwich,  had  given  him 
timely  notice  of  his  danger.  Both  he  and 
young  Fumival,  upon  receipt  of  this  intelli- 
gence, considered  it  most  prudent  to  decamp 
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with  all  poctgible  celerity,  and  the  wind  being 
fiur  for  a  passage  down  the  river,  the  boon 
oompanions  aoon  found  the  master  of  a  fishing- 
nuick^  who,  for  a  consideration,  agreed  to  take 
them  as  fiur  as  Rochester,  where  Poynings  had 
firiends  in  his  confidence. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  officers,  the  gold- 
«nith  took  occasion  to  represent  to  his  daughter 
the  absolute  folly  of  thinking  any  more  of 
Bichard  Fumival ;  and,  as  he  kissed  her,  and 
bade  her  good  night,  he  muttered  to  himself, 
**  By  our  Lady,  the  wench  will  profit  by  this 
adventure.  Only  think  of  my  would  be  son-in- 
law^s  head  grinning  on  London  Bridge  !  ^ 
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CHAPTER  in. 
THK  pntonwn — the  mmitjonvnn — "thk  commoivs 

or   KKNT.^ 

TiiR  flight  of  Richard  Furnival,  and  his  m- 
ieir*§  dctcnnination  to  embrace  the  life  of  a 
recluse,  were  two  topics  on  which  the  goscdps 
of  London  had,  of  course,  much  to  sajr,  and 
respecting  which  there  were  many  sapient 
speculations  among  all  classes.  Those  who 
had  jiredictcd  the  young  man^s  ruin  of  course 
piqued  themselves  upon  the  fulfilment  of  their 
prophecies.  A  few  pitied  him,  but  the  great- 
er part  felt  little  sympathy  for  one  who  had 
flouted  all  his  father'^s  friends,  and  preferred 
the  company  of  the  worthless  and  dissoluia 
to  the  worthy  and  well-ordered;  but  we  most 
leave  the  prodigal  for  a  while,  and  lead  the 
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vmAtr    to   the   prioiy   of    St.    Helen''8   within 
Bidkopsgate. 

In  the  Tear  1450,  Dame  Isabel,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  ETerhard  Champnes,  and  the  widow  of 
Reginald  Chichelye,  who  in  1431  had  sought 
Ukd  fimnd  an  asylum  in  the  prioiy  of  St. 
Helenas,  wa^  now  its  superior.  Twenty  years 
paiKd  in  the  solitude  and  di^ipline  of  the 
dauHer  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  rare 
beauty;  the  healthy  glow  of  her  cheek  had 
htea  supplanted  by  that  pallid  hue  which 
study  and  mortificatiun  tend  to  produce,  and 
time  had  **  laced  with  envious  .streaks  ^  her 
once  glossy  hair ;  but  her  uoblf  figure,  which 
eren  the  monastic  Iiabit  could  not  conceal, 
vas  as  yet  unimpaired.  Pitied  for  her  sor- 
iDWSv  revered  for  her  varied  ac4uirement&, 
and  beloved  for  her  virtue  and  piety,  Isabel 
Chichelye  was  the  idol  of  the  good  sisters  of 
St,  Helen*s^  and  their  su{)erior  luiviug  deceased 
«bont  five  years  previously,  the  uuns  unani- 
moosly  electtnl  her  priori'ss. 

Among  the  gentle    Benedictines  of  St.  He- 
len^  Anna  Fumival  found  some  sympathising 
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hearts,  but  she  was  especially  noticed  by  the 
lady  prioress.  A  friendship,  created  by  kin- 
dred sorrows,  sprung  up  between  them,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  the  daily  and  nightly  ser- 
vice, they  were  always  in  each  other^s  com- 
pany. 

As  the  two  friends  sat  one  day  in  the 
prioress's  little  parlour,  the  arrival  of  an  aged 
priest  was  announced.  He  entered  the  room, 
and  the  lady  Isabel  at  a  glance  perceived  that 
it  was  Father  Thomas,  the  mass-priest  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  once  her  unhappy  father's  confessor. 
She  rose  to  receive  him  with  marked  atten- 
tion and  respect.  Time  had  wrought  a  great 
change  in  his  appearance;  instead  of  present- 
ing the  tall  gaunt  figure  which  twenty  yean 
ago  was  wont  to  stalk  through  Fleet  Street,  and 
which,  at  the  earlier  period  of  our  tale,  arrived 
80  opportunely  at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of 
the  murdered  Reginald,  he  was  now  bent 
double  with  age,  and  his  feeble  voice  marked 
the  mortal  wear  and  tear  of  seventy  winters. 

The  priest  had  news  at  once  important, 
strange,    and  painful  to  communicate  to  the 
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bdj  prioreai :  be  hud  but  two  bonrt  previously 
fbriTed  a  djring  man  as  old  aa  bimtel^  and  thai 
man  wae  Mattbew,  her  fatber^a  steward  ! 

laabel  learned  tbat  Mattbew,  in  bis  dying 
momenta,  had  communicated  to  the  priest  the 
part  be  bad  plajed  twenty  years  previously, 
when,  at  the  request  of  bis  fierce  master,  he 
had  conveyed  away  her  child.  After  the  death 
of  Sir  Everhard  be  feared  to  disclose  the  secret, 
and  bad  cooled  old  Agatha  into  silence,  by 
assuring  her  that  the  child  was  illegitimate, 
and  was  duly  provided  for  by  the  old  knight. 
Dreading  the  ceojiure  of  the  world  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  his  master's  guilt,  he  had,  until 
bis  dying  hour,  kept  the  secret  to  himself;  but 
the  pangs  of  death  and  remorse  had  wrung 
horn  him  the  eonfesiiiou  which  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Father  Thomas,  whose  jierplexity 
was  so  much  the  more  increased  when,  on  in- 
qnirj',  he  heard  of  the  decease  of  the  worthy 
merchant  Furnival,  the  flight  of  his  graeuleM 
•on,  and  the  death,  as  it  was  currently  rejKirted, 
of  that  good  man's  adopted  child. 

The  prient  almost  doubted  the  prudence  and 
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the  humanity  of  commiinicating  what  he  knew 
to  the  lady  prioress,  but  on  due  reflection  he 
had  determined  to  do  so.  The  effect  may  be 
readily  conceived ;  it  was  like  tearing  the  ban- 
dage from  a  half-healed  wound.  The  unhi^ 
py  lady  received  the  shock  with  the  fortitude 
of  one  who  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  world  and 
its  pleasures;  but  it  was  yet  too  severe,  and 
an  illness  of  several  weeks  alarmed  the  sister- 
hood,  who  for  some  days  despaired  of  her  life. 
Poor  Isabel !  the  measure  of  her  affliction  was 
not  yet  filled ;  other  and  sadder  trials  were  yet 
awaiting  her ! 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  several  com- 
motions among  the  people,  or,  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  chroniclers,  ^^  the  commons.^^ 
A  spark  was  kindling  and  was  soon  about  to 
burst  into  a  flame :  the  £Eu;tions  of  the  White 
and  Bed  Rose  were  beginning  to  uplift  their 
heads.  The  weak-minded  King  Henry,  unfit- 
ted to  govern  the  fierce  spirits  of  his  time, 
already  trembled  on  his  throne,  and  audacious 
traitors  and  demagogues  raised  their  crests  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.      It  was,  say 
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the  chronielerg,  **  the  year  of  the  plenary  par- 
don at  Bome,^  but  in  England  it  wqm  distin- 
gfoisbed  bm  one  of  political  turmoil  and  insur* 
reetion.  The  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Say, 
the  Bishop  of  Sali«bury  and  others,  who  were 
charged  with  giving  up  Anjou  and  Maine,  and 
other  treaAouA,  was  answered  by  the  award  of 
a  slight  punishment  to  the  accused ;  an  act  of 
ill-timed  and  ill-judged  mercy  which  was  read- 
dj  tamed  agaiiut  Henry  and  hi*  government, 
by  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Suffolk, 
against  whom  the  popular  rage  was  at  its 
height,  for  the  English  were  daily  losing 
ground  in  France,  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
exile,  and  in  obedience  to  that  decree,  em- 
barked from  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  but  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  beheaded 
on  the  gunwale  of  an  open  boat,  and  his  body 
thrown  on  the  sands  at  Dover. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  and  the  state 
of  feeling  in  England,  when  Oade,  a  creature  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Mortimer,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in 
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Kent.  This  daring  ruffian,  whom  the  old  chro- 
nicler describes  as  '^  sober  in  oommnnicacion, 
wyse  in  disputyng,  arrogant  in  hart,  and  etjfe 
in  his  opinion,^^  advanced  as  far  as  Black- 
heath,  the  king  then  being  at  Greenwich, 
and  drew  np  a  petition,  which  he  forwarded 
to  the  monarch,  praying  him  to  dismiss  from 
his  councils  certain  persons  therein  named. 

The  petition  was  disregarded,  and  a  sufficient 
force  having  been  mustered,  Henry  was  ad- 
vised to  give  battle  to  the  insurgents ;  but  on 
the  advance  of  the  royal  troops.  Cade  and  his 
followers  retreated  upon  Seven  Oaks,  where 
he  succeeded  in  drawing  into  an  ambush  Sir 
Humphrey  Staffi)rd  and  his  brother  William, 
who  had  been  sent  against  them.  Both  these 
gentlemen,  with  many  of  their  friends,  fell  in 
the  conflict,  and  the  rebels,  emboldened  by 
their  success,  advanced  again  to  Blackheath. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Staffords,  the 
king^s  army  mutinied,  and  resolutely  declared, 
that  if  the  Lord  Say  were  not  committed  to 
prison,  they  would  espouse  the  cause  of  Cade. 
Alarmed  at  this  manifestation,  the  pusillanimous 
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monarch  and  his  court  removed  from  Ghreen- 
wich  to  London,  and  upon  the  advice  of  his 
council,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  proceeded  to  Blackheath, 
where  they  had  a  long  conference  with  the  arch- 
rebel,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  ^^  right  dis- 
crete in  his  answerys  ;'^  but,  elated  by  his  sue- 
cess,  he  resolutely  reftised  to  disband  his  army, 
or  sabmit  himself  to  the  king^s  mercy. 

Henry  and  his  court,  terrified  by  the  gather- 
ing  storm,  and  mistrusting  those  around  them, 
withdrew  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  leaving  the  city 
unprotected.  In  the  mean  time  Cade  arrived 
in  Southwark,  and  the  same  day  the  commonH 
of  Essex  advanced  to  Mile-end,  where  they  en- 
camped. Terror  and  consternation  seized  upon 
the  Londoners.  The  foreigners,  of  whom  there 
were  great  numbers  within  the  walls,  began 
to  secrete  their  most  valuable  effects;  while 
the  rabble  and  the  sanctuary  folk  matured 
their  plans  for  a  general  outbreak,  as  was 
their  invariable  custom  upon  occasion  of  any 
popular  commotion. 

Fortunately  for   the  citizens.   Lord    Scales 
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was  left  in  the  Tower  with  a  tolerable  garri- 
son, and  npon  these  the  more  bold  and  stout- 
hearted of  the  Londoners  relied.  They  were 
not  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  as  the 
sequel  will  show.  Cade  was  fully  aware  of  this, 
and  though  he  calculated  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  Essex  rebels,  he  was  yet  not  sufficiently 
informed  of  the  disposition  of  the  Londoners; 
he  therefore  judged  it  prudent  to  remain  for  a 
short  period  in  Southwark  until  he  had  des- 
patched his  emissaries  into  different  parts  of 
the  city. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

THB  WHITB   HABr  Uf  KHmiWABK. mJUUAUY 

ICITIGS. 

Tax  a^eci  of  no  localit  j  in  London  or  it«  en- 
liiuas  hm  been  more  compleielj  dianged  than 
that  €j(  the  Borongh  of  Southwark.  Even  in 
our  time,  ance  the  demolition  of  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  High  Street  has  undergone  a  total 
Beiamorpho»ft}  and  now  presents  nothing  but 
iwo  Terr  ordinary  rows  of  doll-looking  hoiL8e«, 
inhabited  bv  tradesmen.  There  is  not  a  gable- 
front  nor  a  weathercock  in  the  whole  street ; 
the  inns  have  sank  into  uninteresting  and  un- 
pietoresque  public-houses;,  with  stable-yards  and 
wardiooses  for  the  bestowing  of  goods  and 
meiehandise ;  their  glory  has  departed,  and 
there  is  even  nothing  left  of  the  ^^Tabberd,'^ 
immortalised  by  Geofirey  Chaucer,  which  will 
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detain  the  antiquary  for  half  an  hour.  It  was 
not  so  at  the  period  of  our  tale.  The  High 
Street  of  Southwark  then  resembled  that  of 
a  country  town,  Houses  large  and  small  were 
huddled  together  in  picturesque  confiision,  the 
fronts  overhanging  the  footway,  and  the  signs 
reaching  across  the  whole  width  of  the  road. 
One  of  these,  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest, 
bore  the  figure  of  a  White  Hart^  painted  with 
true  heraldic  propriety,  with  a  collar  and  chain 
of  gold  about  its  neck.  The  sign-board  swung 
on  hinges  from  a  huge  beam  of  timber  which 
projected  from  the  front  of  the  house,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  High  Street,  which,  on  the 
first  day  of  July  1450,  was  filled  with  a  mot- 
ley assemblage  of  men  variously  accoutred  and 
armed 

The  meridian  sun  darted  its  fierce  rays  down 
upon  the  High  Street,  which  resembled  a  place 
in  the  occupation  of  a  hostile  army.  Scarcely 
a  person  was  to  be  seen  in  a  civil  habit;  aU 
were  clad  in  a  costume  with  which  the  Lon- 
doners were  not  familiar,  and  weapons  of  almost 
every  description  flashed   in    the  sun-beams; 
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lances  and  morrice  pikes,  bills  and  partisans, 
swords  and  axes,  scythes  fixed  on  long  poles, 
and  flails  studded  with  spikes,  were  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  desperadoes, — the  followers  and 
sopportars  of  the  rebel  Cade,  who  was  then 
within  the  White  Hart,  holding  a  council  with 
his  captains  previously  to  dinner,  which  he  Iiad 
ordered  to  be  provided  for  himself  and  about 
a  score  of  his  principal  friends.  But  we  must 
introduce  the  reader  to  the  goodly  company 
who  had  made  the  ancient  inn  their  quarters. 

Within  the  largest  room  were  seated,  at  an 
ample  oaken  table^  the  arch-rcbel  and  his  coun- 
cil ;  a  strange-looking  group,  to  which  the  pencil 
of  Salvator  llosa  alone  might  have  done  justice. 
They  looked  more  like  a  band  of  brigands  than 
legitimate  soldiers,  and  such  indeed  they  were. 
In  i>erson  and  aspect  Cade  was  not  formidable ; 
he  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  but  well 
knit  and  muscular,  and  there  was  more  of 
cunning  and  intrigue  in  his  small  grey  eye  than 
martial  daring.  He  wore  a  rich  brigandine, 
studded  with  gilt  nails,  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  his  gilt  spurs,  he  appeared  to  be  not  a  little 
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vain.  A  visored  sallet  of  excellent  workmim- 
ship,  with  oreilletg,  or  ear-pieces,  wai  on  hii 
head,  and  he  was  armed  with  a  large  cni- 
ting  falchion  and  a  dagger.  Near  him  stood 
Master  Robert  Poyningg,  and  at  hia  right  hand, 
wearing  a  suit  of  complete  armour,  fluted  and 
engraved,  was  Richard  Fumival.  Other  pep- 
sonages,  variouslj  armed,  were  sitting  around 
the  table,  and  one  of  them  was  conspicuous  by 
his  gigantic  stature.  This  fellow  wore  a  heavy 
hauberk  oyer  a  leathern  jack,  or  haqueton,  and 
held  in  his  hand  one  of  those  enormous  axes 
of  the  period,  which,  in  such  powerful  hands, 
might  almost  have  cleft  a  horseman  and  his 
steed  asunder.  Poynings,  upon  whose  &ee 
might  be  seen  a  lurking  smile  of  dubious  im- 
port, stood  behind  Oade,  leaning  on  a  large  es- 
padon,  or  two-handed  sword;  he  was,  in  fact, 
the  sword-bearer  and  carver  of  the  rebel  leader. 
^^  Robin  of  Beaksboume,^^  said  Oade,  address- 
ing the  man  in  the  hauberk,  '^  thou  shalt  be 
charged  with  this  message  to  the  Lord  Scales. 
Bid  him  send  Say  to  the  Guildhall  at  noon- 
tide to-morrow,  and  we  will  see  that  justice 
be  done  upon  him.^ 
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"  I  marvel  if  he  will  yield  him  up,"  remarked 
Robin." 

"  Maaa !"  cried  Cade,  dashing  his  clenched 
fist  on  the  table, — "  Let  him  hut  say  so,  and 
we  will  assault  the  Tower  at  once  !" 

"  By  your  leave,  not  so,  air  captain,"  said 
Richard  Fumival ;  "  it  woulil  take  several  days 
to  win  the  Tower,  and  you  would  gain  nothing 
by  it:  the  city  is  at  your  bidding,  and  you 
have  only  to  enter  it  to  be  welcomed  by  your 
fiiends." 

"By  my  hoUdame,  thou  art  right!"  cried 
Cade  ;  "  we  will  proceed  to  the  city,  and 
then  send  for  the  traitor  Say ;  he  shall  receive 
his  reward  ere  we  dine  to-morrow.  But  where 
is  Thomas  Cock  ? — he  tarries — Corpus  Cliristi ! 
These  foreigners  surely  will  not  refuse  ua !" 

Aa  he  spoke,  the  rumbling  of  a  cart  and 
the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  were  heard  in  tht; 
street,  and  immediately  after,  three  men,  in 
the  dress  of  citizens,  entered  the  room  and 
approached  the  rebel  in  a  submissive  and  de- 
ferential manner. 

"  Well,  Cock,"  said  Cade,  addressing  the  fore- 
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most  citizen,  *'  what  tidings  dost  thou  bring  of 
these  foreign  popinjays!  are  they  obedient! 
what  have  they  sent  !*^ 

Cock  bowed,  and  taking  from  his  pouch  a 
paper,  referred  to  it,  and  replied : — 

^'  The  Merchant-Strangers,  my  lord,  have  or- 
dained and  sent  for  your  use  the  chief  things 
ordered  of  them, — to  wit,^^  (here  he  read  from 
his  paper,)  ^^  twelve  harness  complete,  of  the 
best  fiuihion ;  twenty  and  four  brigandines ; 
twelve  battle-axes;  twelve  glaives;  and  six 
horses  furnished  for  the  field.^ 

^'  Is  that  all  !^  cried  the  leader ;  ^^  no  money ! 
— what  of  the  thousand  marks  demanded  of 
them?"" 

"  They  beg  your  lordship^s  patience  till  even- 
song, when  the  money  shall  be  surely  sent,^ 
said  Oock. 

"  If  they  feil,^  observed  Cade,  "  every  man  o* 
them  may  make  his  shrift ;  for,  by  my  &ther^s 
soul,  I  will  have  the  head  of  every  Genoese, 
Florentine,  and  Venetian  within  the  walls,  if 
the  money  be  not  sent/^ 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  mine  host 
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of  the  White  Hart,  who  from  the  bottom  of 
\m  mmi  wifbed  his  guests  at  the  devil,  entered 
the  room,  bearing  the  first  dish;  but  scarcelj 
vas  tt  placed  on  the  table  when  a  hideous 
apvoar  was  heard  in  the  house,  which  was  cram- 
ned  with  Cadets  followers. 

During  the  morning  the  rebel  forces  had 
been  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  many  law- 
less and  desperate  men,  who  had  found  the 
mfmm  of  escaping  from  the  city.  Among 
these  were  two  with  whom  the  reader  is  al- 
ready acquainted,  namely,  the  ruffian  Bragge, 
and  his  companioa  in  iniquity,  Jack  Hollis, 
whose  propensity  to  thieving  was  this  time 
fiital  to  them  both.  Having  mingled  with  the 
firflowers  of  Cade,  Hollis  espied,  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  inn,  a  silver  chalice,  which 
he  contrived  to  flatten  and  conceal  in  his 
bosom ;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  the  rob- 
bery was  perceived  by  one  of  the  drawers, 
who  immediately  seized  the  thief,  and  called 
loudly  for  assistance.  A  desperate  struggle  en- 
sued between  the  thief  and  his  captor,  and 
both,  holding  each  other  by  the  throat,  missed 
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their  footing  and  rolled  down  the  stairs.  Seve- 
ral men  now  seized  the  cnlprit,  and  withont 
more  ado  dragged  him  before  Cade,  who, 
alarmed  by  the  uproar,  had  put  on  his  sallet, 
and  prepared  himself  for  some  sadden  onset 
of  the  citizens. 

''  How  now !  what  means  this  bickering  !^ 
cried  the  rebel  leader  to  his  followers  as  they 
entered  the  room  in  disorder. 

"  A  thief! — a  thief,  captain  l""  cried  several 
voices. 

"  Ha !  by  St.  Thomas,  he 's  a  bold  rogue !'' 
said  Cade;  'Met^s  see  him — and  bid  Fludd, 
our  provost-martial,  attend.^ 

^'  Go  forward,  sirrah,  and  let  the  captun 
see  your  ugly  visage,^  cried  the  rebels,  as 
they  thrust  HoUis  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
"  There  he  is,  my  lord.**' 

The  ruffian  growled  a  terrible  oath,  and 
looked  like  a  bear  taken  in  the  toils  of  the 
hunter.  It  was  well  that  they  had  disarmed 
him,  for  if  he  had  retained  his  weapon  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  attempted  to  cut  his 
way  through  his  captors. 
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^  So,^  remarked  Oade,  bending  on  the  cnl- 
prit  a  look  of  mingled  displeasure  and  con- 
tempt, '^yon  wonld  try  and  bring  discredit 
on  our  army,  you  petty  larceny  rogue,  you. 
Whence  come  you,  and  what  is  your  name!^ 

^^  It  boots  not  what  my  name  may  be,^  re- 
ified Hollis,  in  a  surly  tone ;  ^^  Jack  or  Tom, 
I  must  be  hung,  I  suppose.^ 

^  By  St.  Thomas  of  Oanterbury,  thou  art 
right!''  cried  the  leader.  ''  What  hath  the 
knaye  stolen!'' 

"  A  cup  of  fine  silver,  my  lord,"  said  the 
landlord ;  '^  it  cost  me  five  marks  of  Master 
Hyltoft,  of  the  West  Cheap,  and  has  never 
been  used  but  on  special  occasions." 

"  Who  is  the  fellow!"  asked  Cade:  "does 
anybody  know  him!" 

The  rebels  shook  their  heads,  and  one  by 
one  answered,  "No;"  when  a  scuffling  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  another  party  entered, 
dragging  in  Boger  Bragge. 

"  Here 's  the  mate  of  the  fellow  who  stole 
the  cup,"  cried  they.  "  When  he  saw  his 
companion  seized,  he  sneaked  off;  but  we  fol- 
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lowed  and  brought  him  back.  They  came  here 
together.'' 

Here  Richard  Fumiyal  bent  over  and  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  Oade, — "  They  're  sanctuary 
men  from  St.  Martin's ;  two  as  desperate  rogues 
as  ever  cut  a  purse." 

^'  Fludd ! "  said  Oade,  and  a  spider-limbed 
and  horribly  sinister-looking  man,  in  a  leathern 
jerkin,  and  with  a  coil  of  ropes  in  his  hand, 
stepped  forward.  '^  There 's  a  pair  of  gaUows 
birds  for  thy  trussing !  hang  them  up  at  once." 

As  soon  as  this  sentence  was  pronounced, 
Hollis  made  a  desperate  effort  to  rush  for- 
ward, and  nearly  broke  from  the  men  who 
held  him;  but,  finding  his  struggles  vain,  he 
launched  a  torrent  of  frightfid  imprecations  at 
Cade.  Bragge,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  over* 
powered  by  the  fear  of  death;  his  usually 
flushed  and  pimpled  face  became  livid  with 
terror;  he  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  his 
tongue  refused  to  articulate,  and  his  limbs 
trembled  like  those  of  an  aged  man.  Suddenly 
his  eye  detected  Bichard  Fumival,  whom,  as 
he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  light,  he  did 
not  before  perceive. 


**  Ob,  M$mUir  Fimiival^^  emd  ibn  miMrrabb 
Tli««r  wiw  II  bnu  of  ii«toiii«bmeiit  at  tlii« 

•♦  Out  with  Uw«  !**  erwd  Biebard,  i«ddirmis^ 
irilb  tnfpt  imd  mortifieatioti ;  **oat  with  tbe^s, 
4^8^  of  tbo  wwctmrj  !** 

*♦  I  am  iimacimt  l^— I  am  iimoe^t  r  emd  the 
pNEvf  wmuiu  eUmfAng  hk  hundu  in  agony ;  '*  mj 
ms  ans  many*  bnt  of  tbk  I  am  guUtl«iii; 
imw0t  mwvy!" 

Bkbard  Pornival  averted  biii  &e6,  and  Cad^ 
emd  im|i«^tUrfitly,  *^  Out  with  tbi;  rancdi^  and 
ban^  tbibrm  fVfjm  tba  Jiiffu  of  iUh  botuM:,** 

Tbi^  rfxt^bU  imuml'muly  forcijd  tbe  eulpriu 
Mtt  of  tht  room^  amidiit  ibis  crita  of  ^*  SIr:rr:;y  I 
mtsffry !  *^  fWim  Bra^f(&,  and  tbe  oatb^  and  im- 
prMatiobJk  of  Hoiiin, 

Aa  tbi^  rfsfu:iusd  iUd  fttrcset  biud  utiouU  of 
ittfim^m  and  ftjuscrration  grei^ud  iUt  tloomtd 
wmuh^*  Tbo  ffjbel  troii|ffl  eamo  ftwarmin]^ 
fenb  from  tbo  innn  and  botuuM  and  tbronged 
Ums  way,  and  tbo  to«rnik|ii30|>b^  alarmi:d  by 
tb«  npfoar,  lAumtd  tb<bir  amuoun  eounUrnaneim 
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'^  What  shall  we  do  for  a  ladder  !^  inquired 
Fludd. 

^'  There  ^s  one  under  the  wall  of  St.  Mar- 
garet'^s  church,''  cried  several  yoices;  "well 
go  and  fetch  it.'' 

^^  Do  so,"  said  the  executioner ;  ^^  and  in 
the  mean  time  some  of  ye  help  me  to  bind 
these  fellows." 

^^  If  ye  be  Christian  men,"  said  Bragge,  in 
a  tone  of  piteous  supplication,  ^' fetch  me  a 
priest; — I  have  much  to  confess." 

^^  You  will  find  the  priest  a  rare  bird  in 
these  quarters,"  roared  a  hoarse  voice;  ^'the 
holy  &thers  have  crossed  the  water." 

"  The  devil  snatch  your  craven  souls !"  cried 
Hollis  to  the  men  around  him.  ^'Give  me  a 
sword  and  let  me  die  like  a  man,  and  not 
hang  me  like  a  dog.  —  I  have  fought  under 
the  Lord  Audleye." 

^'  Mercy!  give  me  but  half  an  hour  to 
confess,"  supplicated  Bragge.  '^I  have  mudi 
to  say. — Your  captain  is  banded  with  one  who 
counselled  me  to  do  murder. — Give  me  but  half 
an  hour,  for  the  love  of  the  Virgin !" 
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'^  Gag  the  rascal !  he  speaks  ill  of  onr 
d^tain,"  shouted  a  score  of  voices. 

At  this  moment  the  men  who  had  gone  in 
search  of  the  ladder  appeared,  and  raised  it 
against  the  hnge  beam  from  which  the  sign 
of  the  inn  was  suspended.  A  man  now 
Tolunteered  to  assist  Fludd  in  preparing  the 
prisoners. 

Hollis,  who  saw  that  any  further  resistance 
would  be  useless,  ascended  two  or  three  rounds 
of  the  ladder,  and  looked  down  on  the  throng 
with  a  fierce  and  swaggering  air.  The  rope 
was  round  his  neck  and  trailing  behind  him. 

"  Foul  Yall  ye,  ye  Kentish  hounds  !"  he  cried, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice;  "many  of  ye  will 
soon  be  whipped  back  to  your  kennels,  but 
some  wiU  by  to-morrow  be  sent  on  the  jonmey 
I  am  going.  Out  upon  ye,  ye  dastardly  ras- 
cals! ye  would  hang  your  own  fathers  to 
make  sport  for  each  other.  I  pray,  your 
patron  saint,  the  devil,  may  bring  the  citizens 
upon  you  ere  nightfall.^ 

There  was  a  burst  of  ribald  laughter  in  an- 
swer to  this  impotent   vituperation,    and  the 
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ruffian  was  desired  to  ascend  higher,  the  exe- 
cutioner following  him.  He  again  looked  down 
upon  the  throng  below  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
for  he  discovered  not  one  among  the  hundreds 
of  upturned  countenances  which  bore  an  ex- 
pression of  pity  or  conuniseration.  Curiosity 
to  see  how  so  daring  a  fellow  would  demean 
himself  in  his  last  moments  was  the  only  fe^ 
ing  which  animated  the  followers  of  Cade. 
Hollis,  nevertheless,  continued  to  abuse  them. 
Ha !  ye  Kentish  clowns ! "  cried  he, 
many  of  ye  will  come  to  this  pass  anon, 
and  the  crows  will  be  eating  your  eyes  <hi 
Traitors'  Gate  yonder!  My  mother  was  a 
skipper's  wife,  and  taught  me  to  mumble  my 
prayers,  but,  by  St.  Christopher,  I  ha'  forgot- 
ten them  all.  She  often  swore  I  should  die  in 
my  shoes,  but  here's  to  prove  her  a  liar.". 
With  these  words  he  kicked  off  both  his 
heavy  shoes  into  the  air.  One  of  them  flew 
through  the  latticed  window  of  the  inn,  and 
the  other  lighted  on  the  head  of  Bobin  of 
Beaksboume,  who  stood  at  the  door  to  watch 
the  mortal  exit  of  the  ruffian. 
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"Gra^ mercy,  thou  devil's  bird!''  cried  Robin; 
*^  but  for  my  sallet,  thou  wouldst  have  broken 
my  head  !^^ 

At  that  moment  the  executioner,  who  had 
securely  fastened  the  rope  to  the  beam,  turned 
the  ladder,  and  the  body  of  the  wretched  man 
was  seen  gyrating  in  the  air,  and  agitated  by 
horrible  convulsions.     The  prolonged  struggles 
of  the  miserable  creature  raised  a  cry  of  horror, 
and  some  of  the  more  feeling  of  the  rebel  host 
called  out  to  their  comrades  to  shoot  him,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.     Two  bows  were 
instantly  bent,  and  a  couple  of  arrows,  hastily 
discharged,  went  whistling  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd.      One  of  them   missed  its  object, 
but  the  other  was  buried  deep  in  the  breast 
of  the   criminal,    whose   life  it   terminated   in 
a  moment.      The   arrow,    shot    upward,    had 
pierced  the  body  at  about  an  angle  of  forty 
degrees,  and  the  hearfs  blood  of  the  sufferer, 
trickling   down   the   shaft,    dyed    the    feather 
with  which  it  was  winged,  and  dripped  on  the 
heads  of  those  below.      Braggc  cast  a  look  of 
horror  at  his  fellow-criminal  and  fainted. 
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By  the  help  of  strong  waters  Bragge  was 
restored  to  consciousness,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  he  was  preceding  the  executioner  up 
the  ladder,  the  very  personification  of  ab- 
ject misery.  He  no  longer  uttered  com- 
plaints, but  appeared  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
from  which  the  tying  of  the  cord  to  the  beam, 
and  the  sight  of  the  dead  body  of  his  com- 
rade, were  now  not  sufficient  to  rouse  him. 
His  pinioned  arms  just  allowed  him  to  clasp 
his  hands  together,  as  if  in  supplication,  and 
as  he  did  so  the  executioner  nimbly  thrust 
him  from  the  ladder,  and,  leaping  on  the  cul- 
prit, sat  upon  his  shoulders  to  increase  the 
weight.  There  was  a  buzz  of  savage  admira- 
tion at  this  feat,  and  some  of  the  rebels  ap- 
plauded Fludd  for  his  dexterity. 

The  High  Street  at  this  moment  presented 
such  a  picture  as  Oallot  loved  to  delinettte. 
At  the  north  end  were  the  gate  and  towen 
of  London  Bridge ;  at  the  south  rose  the  spire 
of  St.  Margaret's  church,  a  building  which 
has  long  since  been  swept  away  by  modem 
improvement.  In  the  street  was  a  dense 
throng  of   men   variously  armed,   while  high 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   RETURN. THE   RESCUE. 

While  the  wild  scene  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  was  enacting,  the  city  itself 
presented  a  picture  of  bustle  and  confusion. 
The  gates  were  closed  and  the  guard  doubled ; 
chains  were  drawn  across  the  streets,  and 
armed  men  were  seen  on  the  walls  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  inspection  of  the  cannon  and 
bombards.  The  same  activity  was  observable 
on  the  battlements  of  the  Tower,  which  were 
crowded  with  the  soldiers  of  that  garrison. 
The  Jews  and  the  merchant-strangers  had 
hidden  their  most  valuable  effects,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  sacking  of  their  houses,  and  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Martin'^s  was  swarming  like  a 
hive.     The  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  king 
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and  his  court  had  provoked  and  enraged  the 
citizens,  and  if  the  Duke  of  York  had  made 
his  appearance  at  the  gates  of  London  at  this 
time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  might  have 
entered  without  opposition;  but  the  citizens, 
especially  the  more  wealthy,  justly  dreaded 
the  entrance  of  the  daring  rebel  whose  forces 
now  occupied  Southwark.  A  common  council 
had  met  at  the  Guildhall,  and  the  propriety 
of  admitting  Cade  had  been  warmly  difiKnissed* 
Among  those  who  inveighed  against  the  im- 
policy of  Buffering  the  rebel  forces  to  enter 
the  city  was  Robert  Home,  alderman  and 
stockfifihmonger ;  but  the  emissaries  of  Cade 
had  alarmed  the  more  timid  of  the  citizens, 
and  this,  together  with  the  credit  which  that 
wily  villain  had  obtained  among  the  lower 
orders  by  his  affectation  of  a  strict  love  of 
justice,  combined  to  render  nugatory  every- 
thing that  could  be  urged  against  such  a  step, 
and  it  was  in  the  end  agreed  that  the  rebels 
should  be  admitted. 

While  the   rebel   army  were   threading  the 
narrow  streets  on  their  way  to  the  Guildhall, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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a  vessel,  which  on  the  previous  day  had  sailed 
from    the  coast  of  France,   anchored   in  the 
Thames  off  the  Tower.     A  young  man,  gal- 
lantly attired,  and  with  gilt  spurs  on  his  heels, 
was  hurriedly  pacing  the  deck,  and  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  was  secured,  he  hailed  a  waterman, 
who  landed  him  at  the  Tower-stairs,  when  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  gate  of  the   fortress 
and  desired  admittance,  stating  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  letters  to  the  Lord  Scales.     Scarcely 
an  hour  elapsed,  when  the   sentinels  saw  him 
ride  forth,  on  a  spirited  horse,  in  the  direction 
of  the  city.     He  passed  through  Thames  Street 
at  a  round  trot,  turned  up  Dowgate  Hill,  and, 
entering  the  narrow  thoroughfere  of  Watling 
Street,   reached   St.   PauFs  Churchyard,   and, 
descending  the  hill,  was  challenged  by  the  sen- 
tinels at  Ludgate.     The  stranger  bent  over  his 
horse^s  neck,  and  whispered  the  pass-word  in 
the  soldier^s  ear,  when  the  gate  was  thrown 
open.     In  a  few  minutes  more,  he  was  ringing, 
with  a  heightened  colour  and  fluttering  heart, 
the  bell  at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased merchant,  John  Fumival. 
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""Ha!  Tiioiiias!^  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
fiimilMir  to  the  aged  domestic  who  opened 
thegrte. 

"^Tlie  bkssed  Vngin  diidd  os!^  cried  the 
old  man,  staring  at  the  stranger,  ^H  is  his 
iprH!^ 

«Xo  such  thing,  old  friend,''  said  the  stranger, 
patting  him  <m  the  diOQlder ;  ^^  I  am  flesh  and 
Uood,  like  thyself.^ 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  on 
the  BoUe  features  of  the  qieaker,  whidi,  though 
aon-lmmt  and  traTei-wom^  he  had  quicklv  re- 
cognised. 

**  Dear — dear  Master  Valentine,'"  he  cried, 
gnsping  his  hand  and  pressing  it  affectionatelr. 
^  I  thoagfat  thee  dead.'"  Then,  felling  on  his 
knees,  he  clasped  the  legs  of  the  yoong  man, 
ad  wept  like  an  infimt  for  rerj  joy. 

Valentine  was  much  affected  by  this  exhi- 

m 

bition  of  feeling,  and,  raising  the  old  man  from 
the  gronnd,  entered  the  house. 

^  Oalm  thyself  good  Thomas,''  said  he  ; 
^  and  let  me  see  my  honoured  foster-fother 
tnd  ray  dear  Anna." 

M  2 
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He  paused ;  for  he  perceived  an  expression 
of  sadness  immediately  cloud  the  aged  features 
of  the  domestic. 

In  a  few  words,  and  with  a  voice  ahnost 
overpowered  by  emotion,  the  whole  of  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months  were  described  by  the 
old  man. 

Valentine  listened  to  the  recital  with  a  burst* 
ing  heart ;  then,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears.  In  the  extremity  of  his  grie^ 
he  madly  implored  Heaven  to  end  a  life  which 
had  become  insupportable.  All  he  loved  in  the 
world  was  lost  to  him  :  the  good  man  who  had 
watched  over  him  in  his  childhood  was  in  his 
grave,  and  his  beloved  Anna  in  the  living 
tomb  of  the  cloister.  A  thousand  times  he 
wished  that  his  life  had  been  sacrificed  in  some 
one  of  the  hard  encounters  of  his  French  cam- 
paign. 

Poor  Valentine  !  the  bright  visions  which 
had  haunted  him,  sleeping  or  waking,  during 
his  absence  from  England,  and  nerved  his  arm 
in  battle  against  the  foeman,  were  now  changed 
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for  (floom  and  norrow.  Hu  looked  dowu  lint* 
leiMly  at  the  gilt  flpum  on  hin  IioelM,  for  he  Iiad 
bean  dubbed  a  kuiglit  on  tlio  field,  and  wa«  now 
Sir  Valentine  ;  but  tliey  only  reminded  him  of 
the  bittemefui  of  hifi  lot,  and  that  she,  for  whotie 
take  alone  he  liad  earned  them,  wa«  now  for 
ever  lout  to  him. 

With  Buch  feelings  did  Sir  Valentine  re- 
mount his  horcie  and  leave  the  houne  which  had 
once  lieen  \m  home.  He  returned  through  Lud* 
gate,  and,  entering  Watling  Street,  readied 
Gannon,  or,  tm  it  whm  then  called,  Oandlewick, 
Street.  On  arriving  at  the  <»aMtern  extremity 
of  that  thoroughfare,  he  perceived  that  it  wan 
occupied  by  a  large  body  of  men  varioUHly 
armed.  Perceiving  Ium  danger,  but,  judging  it 
MafeMt  to  aHHume  a  bold  face,  he  attempted  to 
paiw  through  the  throng.  Thin,  howtiver,  wain 
not  permitted  ;  the  followern  of  (Jade,  for  mucIi 
they  were,  cloned  around  him,  and,  while  Mcve- 
ral  handH  graNped  Ium  bridle,  a  brown  bill  wan 
thruHt  in  Iuh  face,  and  he  wan  ordered  to  din- 
mount. 

Seeing    that    rcMiHtance    would    have    pro- 
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yoked  these  men,  Valentine  obeyed  their  bid- 
ding. As  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  they  im- 
mediately closed  around  him,  and  one  of  them 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  sword.  This, 
however,  was  too  great  an  indignity  for  a  belted 
knight  to  submit  to,  and  Valentine,  irritated 
at  the  man^s  boldness,  clenched  his  fist  and 
discharged  such  a  blow  in  the  fellow^s  face  that 
it  sent  him  sprawling  on  the  ground. 

A  loud  outcry  was  raised  among  the  rebels  at 
this  treatment  of  one  of  their  band,  and  about  a 
dozen  swords  and  daggers  gleamed  in  the  air, 
while  a  score  of  voices  cried  "  Cut  the  popin- 
jay in  pieces ! '' 

"  By  your  leave,  comrades,  not  so,^'  said 
Robin  of  Beaksboume,  pushing  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  standing  between  Valentine 
and  the  threatening  rebels.  ^^  This  must  not 
be ;  our  captain  hath  strictly  enjoined  peace 
until  we  have  received  Airther  orders.^ 

The  conclusion  of  this  remark  was  uttered 
in  a  significant  under  tone. 

"  I  '11  have  my  fling  at  him,  an'  I  die  for  it,'' 
cried  the  stricken  rebel,  clutching  his  dudgeon 
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dagger.     *^  Be  Englishmen  to  be  beaten  like 
dogs?'' 

•  ^^  Stand  back,  sirrah,  stand  back  !  ''  said 
Bobin,  sternly,  and  shouldering  as  he  spoke 
that  enormous  axe  already  described ;  "  I  '11 
cleave  to  the  brisket  the  first  man  who  stirs 
to  touch  him." 

The  threatening  aspect  and  powerftd  voice 
of  the  giant  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
rebels  formed  a  circle  round  Bobin  of  Beaks- 
bourne  and  their  prisoner,  who  was  then  in- 
terrogated. 

Who  are  you,  young  sir  i  "^  said  Robin. 
A    knight,    as    thou    seest,"   was   Valen- 
tine's reply,  glancing,  as  he  spoke,  at  his  gilt 
spurs. 

"  Whither  art  thou  wending  ? "  was  the  next 
question. 

"  To  the  Tower." 

"  Humph ! "  said  Robin,  tapping  with  his 
foot,  and  looking  somewhat  perplexed.  "  Is 
your  company  there  ?" 

"  No  ! "  replied  Valentine,  laconically. 

"  Then  what  is  thy  business  at  the  Tower  ? " 
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"  That  is  a  question  for  thy  betters,"  replied 
Valentine,  haughtily, 

''  Ha !  ha  ! — ^is  it  so !"  said  the  giant  rebel, 
grinning  savagely  as  he  spoke.  ^'  Dost  thou 
know  that  I  have  the  power  to  hang  thee,  for  all 
thy  gilt  spurs  ?  ^ 

A  scornful  reply  rose  to  the  young  knight^s 
lips,  but  he  checked  its  utterance.  ^'  That 
would  be  a  bold  act,"  said  he  ;  ^^  but  it  would 
gain  thee  no  credit,  and  might  work  thee  harm. 
Who  is  your  captain  ? " 

"  Our  captain  is  the  Lord  Mortimer,"  replied 
Bobin ;  "  and  were  he  here,  he  would  hang 
thee  for  half  the  words  thou  hast  uttered." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  stir  among  the 
crowd,  and  a  man,  wearing  a  rich  suit  of 
armour,  but  with  a  small  red  cap  instead  of  a 
helmet,  advanced  towards  Bobin  and  the  prir 
soner,  but,  suddenly  stopping,  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  which  caused  Valentine 
to  turn  his  head. 

"  Mother  of  Crod ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
knight, — "  my  hour  is  come ! — It  is  my  mortal 
enemy  ! " 
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He  tpoke  tvalj.  It  wa8  Richard  Farnival, 
idio,  hearing  the  uproar  ooiuieqaent  on  Valen- 
tineas  capture,  had  issued  from  one  of  the  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whither  he  had  repaired 
for  refreshment. 

Though  time  had  effected  some  change  in 
the  prisoner's  appearance,  a  single  glance  suf- 
ficed to  show  Kchard  Fumival  that  his  hated 
fester-brother  stood  near  him.     With  a  smile 
of  the  deadliest  malice,  Richard  beckoned  to 
Bobin  of  Beaksboume,    and    they   conversed 
apart  for  some  minutes.     Valentine  could  not 
hear  that  conversation,  but  he  knew  too  well 
the  subject  of  it.     Richard  never  looked  towards 
him,  but  his  gesticulations  were  violent,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  reply  to  some  remonstrance  of  the 
gigantic  rebel.     At  length  the  conference  ended : 
Richard  Fumival  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  crowd,  and  Robin  of  Beaksboume  returned 
to  the  young  knight. 

"  Well,"   said  he,  in  a  serious  tone,   "  you 

are  out  of  &vour  with  fortune,  young  sir.     I 

wished  to  save  you,  though  you  flouted  me ; 

bat  it   must    not   be.     So  you  must    prepare 
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yourself  to  be  hung  forthwith.  I  am  sorry 
that  there  is  no  priest  nigh  to  receive  your 
shrift.^ 

Valentine  scarcely  heard  the  eondnding  part 
of  his  sentence.  A  conAised  noise  filled  his 
ears,  his  temples  throbbed  wildly,  and  a  mist 
obscured  his  sight.  He  would  have  courted 
death  on  the  battle-field,  but  to  be  hung  like 
a  felon  was  horrible, — ^the  thought  paralysed 
his  limbs  and  closed  up  his  Ups,  and  he  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  Bobin  of 
Beaksboume  supported  him. 

*^  Oourage ! — ^take  heart,  sir,^  said  the  giant, 
as  Valentine  recovered  his  senses ;  ^^ '  twill  soon 
be  over/' 

'^  I  care  not  for  my  life,'^  said  Valentine,  in 
a  tone  of  dejection  which  he  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  master,  ^^  but  I  would  not  be  hung  like 
a  dog.  Let  one  of  your  fellows  smite  off  my 
head.'' 

^^  That  cannot  be.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Bobin  of 
Beaksboume ;  ^'  my  orders  are  to  hemp  thee, 
and  it  must  be  done  eftsoons." 

"  If  ye  be  Ohristian  men  ? "  cried  Valentine, 
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miung  He  voice,   "  smite  off  my  head,  but  do 
not  bang  me  like  a  thief  or  a  cut-throat ! " 

"  /  would  take  off  thy  head  for  thee  with 
a  will,"  said  the  tellow  whom  Valentine  had 
knocked  down.  "  I  whipped  off  the  tanner's 
at  BermondBey  with  a  siDgle  blow." 

'■  Then  come  hither  and  do  that  office  for 
me,""  said  Valentine,  taking  a  half  noble  from 
his  pouch,  and  toaaing  it  to  the  fellow ;  "  thou 
wilt  then  have  thy  revenge  and  be  doing  me 
a  service.     There's  thy  guerdon.'" 

"  Stand  back,  Will  ! "  cried  Robin  of  Beaks- 
bourne  ;  "  stand  back,  and  let  Reuben  Pilcher 
come  hither.  Pity  the  captain's  got  Fludd  with 
him  to  hang  the  atockfishmanger ;  he  'd  have 
done  the  job  better." 

A  man  now  came  out  of  the  crowd  with  a 
coil  of  rope  in  liis  hand,  and  advanced  towards 
the  young  knight ;  but,  ere  he  had  thrown  the 
cord  around  Valentine's  neck,  a  troop  of  horse- 
men came  dashing  along  Eaetcheap,  lieaded  hy 
an  athletic  man  in  the  elegant  armour  of  the 
period.  They  had  been  to  relieve  the  guard 
at   Castle    Baynard,   under   the    inspection   of 
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Matthew  Gough,  a  brave  Welsh  captain  thenf 
quartered  in  the  Tower,  who  had  determined 
to  visit  the  different  posts  himself.  The  rebels, 
seeing  the  advance  of  the  troop,  scrambled  out 
of  the  way,  and  each  man  looked  to  his  arms. 
Grough^s  quick  eye  soon  discovered  Sir  Valentine 
among  them,  and  advancing  boldly  to  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  he  demanded  why  he  was  thus 
surrounded.  Valentine,  in  a  few  hasty  words, 
described  his  critical  situation. 

^'  Got^s  pleased  life !  ^^  exclaimed  the  choleric 
old  Welshman,  ^^  hang  my  young  friend  !  such 
pase  grooms  as  these  hang  a  pelted  knight !  It 
is  treasons!'' 

'*  You  must  be  wary,''  whispered  Valentine ; 
"  they  are  in  strong  force  here." 

Gough  made  a  signal  to  two  of  his  troop, 
who  instantly  set  off  at  full  gallop  to  the 
Tower,  and  Bobin  of  Beaksboume  conversed 
apart  with  his  followers.  It  was  a  critical  mo- 
ment, and  the  rebels  seemed  to  be  weighing 
the  chances  of  resistance  to  the  demand  of 
the  Welsh  captain,  who  however  was  a  man 
dangerous  to  trifle  with.     Nevertheless,   they 
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seemed  half  inclined  to  dispute  the  possession 
of  their  prisoner,  when  Robin  addressed  them. 
He  reminded  them  that  their  leader  had  strict- 
ly forbidden  any  bickering  in  the  city  under 
penalty  of  the  severest  punishment,  and  that 
ihongh  they  might  succeed  in  keeping  posses- 
mon  of  the  young  knight,  it  could  only  be  at 
the  expense  of  a  score  of  their  lives,  for  Gough^s 
troop  was  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  he  had 
moreover,  as  they  rightly  conjectured,  sent  an 
express  to  the  Tower  for  a  reinforcement,  in  case 
of  need.  Without,  therefore,  consulting  Richard 
Fumival,  Robin  permitted  Sir  Valentine  to  re- 
mount his  horse  and  accompany  Gough  to  the 
Tower. 

"Py  our  lady,^^  said  the  brave  old  Welsh- 
man, as  they  rode  along,  "  'twas  lucky  I  came 
to  your  rescue,  for  they  would  have  hanged 
you  like  a  dog,  sir.  These  rude  clowns  are  the 
very  scum  o'  the  earth,  and  should  pe  taught 
to  respect  their  petters.  If  the  citizens  had  the 
heart  of  a  mouse  theyM  be  upon  them  in  a 
paternoster.  Would  I  had  the  cutting  up  o' 
the  dogs  for  a  single  hour."' 
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*'I  would  gladly  help  you  at  the  carving,'^ 
said  Valentine ;  ^'  I  would  be  your  etmyer 
tranchatU^  if  it  were  only  in  return  for  your 
having  delivered  me  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.'' 

^*'  It  may  come  to  that,  after  all,''  rejoined 
Gough.  ^'  The  alderman  of  Castle  Baynard  says 
he  could  muster  a  company,  and  that  he  has 
a  hundred  and  sixty  prown  pills  in  the  church 
which  he  would  put  in  the  hands  of  that  num- 
per  of  men,  if  his  prother  justices  would  plui& 
up  heart  enough  to  fall  on  these  mongrels." 

"  I  pray  God  they  may  do  so,"  continued 
Valentine,  ^^and  then  I  shall  fight  by  your 
side,  captain." 

"  Py  our  Lady!"  exclaimed  the  captain 
^'spoken  like  a  prave  knight  and  a  stout  sol- 
dier.    Put  here  is  the  Tower." 

Entering  the  massive  outer  gate,  Valentine 
proceeded  to  the  captain's  quarters  with  an 
aching  heart,  yet  inwardly  blessing  the  saints, 
who  had  snatched  him  from  the  clutches  of  his 
deadly  enemy  and  preserved  him  from  an  ig- 
nominious death. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  "vox   POPUU."" 


^  I  PRAT  God  this  fierce  rebel  may  leave  uaT 
gaeulated  Blaster  Hyitoft,  saddenlj  awaking 
from  the  loDg  reverie  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
dulging aB  he  sat  at  break&^t  with  his  daugh- 
ter; "for  if  he  stay  another  day  he**!!  sack 
the  city." 

"  I  hope  not,  dear  &ther,"  said  Johanna, 
ceasing  to  caress  her  favourite  dog,  and  anx- 
ioudy  regarding  her  parent's  perturbed  coun- 
tenance. 

^^  I  mistrust  him,  wench ;  I  mistrust  him :  he 
is  a  wily  knave,  and  will  throw  off  his  vizard 
eie  he  leaves  the  city.  He  sacked  Malpas^ 
boose  yesterday,  and  would  have  murdered 
him  to   boot,  but  for  the   intercession  of  his 
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friends.  Ah,  well-a-day !  'tis  a  grievous  blow 
to  us  all.  He  will  be  here  again  to-day  to 
condemn  the  Lord  Say,  whom  he  swears  he 
will  drag  fi'om  the  Tower  and  put  to  death. 
Heaven  knows  what  we  Londoners  shall  come 
to  at  last,  for  we  get  more  chicken-hearted 
every  year.  Oh,  for  the  days  of  our  Fourth 
Harry,  who,  in  the  year  of  redemption  one 
thousand  four  hundred,  and  when  the  re- 
bel lords  purposed  killing  him  at  Oxford, 
came  post  to  London  and  assembled,  at  the 
third  cockcrow,  ten  thousand  fighting  men 
within  our  walls  ! '' 

'''Tis  ever  so  with  the  old  folk,''  thought 
Johanna  ;  "  they  are  always  talking  of  their 
brave  days.'' 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  Guildhall,  child,"  continued 
the  goldsmith,  ''  and  see  how  this  graceless  losel 
demeans  himself  before  his  betters." 

"  Have  a  care  of  yourself,  dear  father,"  said 
Johanna. 

"  Never  fear  me,  child,  never  fear  me,"  con- 
tinued the  old  citizen,  rising  fi'om  his  seat 
"  O  that  I  were  some  twenty  years  younger ! " 
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"  Why  SO,  good  master  Hyltoft !"  said  young 
William  Farendon,  entering  the  room.  "  You 
are  a  hale  man  yet,  and  have  twenty  years  to 
live.     How  does  my  little  sweetheart!" 

This  interrogatory  was  accompanied  by  a 
hearty  smack  on  the  cheek,  which  Mistress  Jo- 
hanna received  with  the  air  of  a  spoilt  child. 

'*  William  Farendon,"  said  the  goldsmith, 
^'wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  Gxiildhall  this 
morning,  and  hear  what  this  rebel  captain 
hath  to  propose  ?^^ 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  I  will  go 
with  you  willingly;  and  if  I  could  see  the 
mayor,  I  would  counsel  him  to  order  the  citi- 
zens to  get  to  harness  and  fall  on  the  rebel 
rout,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  would  flee  before 
the  assault  of  true  men.**^ 

"'Faith,  I  believe  thee,  William,'^  said  Master 
Hyltoft;  "  thou  art  of  my  mind.  I  was  wishing 
for  the  thews  and  sinews  of  my  youth  when  you 
came  in,  that  I  might  head  a  company  against 
them.  This  day  will  not  pass  away  without 
some  bloody  pastime,  I  fear." 

"They  say  Cade  has  grown  bold  and  pre- 
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sumptuons  with  his  success,  and  that  he  medi- 
tates more  mischief,^^  observed  Farendon. 

''  I  doubt  it  not,^  rejoined  the  goldsmith ; 
"  would  we  could  muster  a  force  to  drive  him 
into  Southwark.'^ 

"  That  we  will  do,  with  Grod's  blessing,"  said 
the  young  man  in  a  determined  tone.  ^^  We  have 
been  reviewing  our  force,  and  find  we  could  mus- 
ter already  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men,  who,  if 
they  would  stand  to  their  tackling,  might  keep 
the  bridge  against  Jack  and  his  followers.  Then 
we  shall  have  all  the  foreigners  with  us;  for 
though  they  dared  not  deny  him  the  things  he 
demanded  of  them  by  his  rascal  agent,  Cock, 
they  would  rejoice  to  see  him  hung.  Let  ^s  see 
(he  here  drew  a  piece  of  paper  &om  his  bosom) 
what  arms  and  harness  we  have.  The  mass- 
priest  of  St.  Antholin^s  can  lend  us  two  suits  of 
harness  which  belonged  to  his  two  nephews  who 
were  drowned  at  Queenhithe  last  sunmier,  and 
he  has  sixty  bills  in  the  church.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Bennet  Sherehog  are  fifty  bills ;  in  St. 
Catherine  Cree  a  like  number,  besides  a  few 
morris-pikes ;  and  there  are  arms  for  about  five 
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handred  fcotmen  in  the  church  of  St.  James, 
Chriick  Hill ;  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane;  St. 
Nicholas  Aeon,  and  the  hall  of  oar  company. 
Then  there  ^s  Captain  Peyntwyn^s  company  of 
arbelisters  at  Castle  Baynard,  and "" 

«^  Enough,  enough,  WilUam  Farendon,^  inter- 
rupted the  goldsmith.  '^  With  such  a  company 
we  may  at  least  prevent  their  coming  again  into 
the  city.  Ah,  I  well  remember  the  day  when 
the  bishop's  men  tried  to  force  the  passage  of 
tbe  bridge:  it  was  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
hnndred  and  twentynsix ;  and  I  and  a  stout 
band  of  ^prentices  gave  the  foremost  of  them, 
who  were  battering  the  gates,  such  a  flight  of 
^prey  goose  shafts,  that  they  were  fain  to  with- 
draw into  Southwark.'' 

**  I  have  devised  it  that  when  Cade  leaves  the 
city,  the  bell  shall  ring  to  folk-mote,  at  Paul's 
Gross ;  but  we  must  first  get  the  consent  of  the 
mayor,^  said  the  young  man. 

"  'Tis  well  ordered,"  observed  Master  Hyl- 
toft ;  ^^  and  now  let 's  hie  to  the  Guildhall  and 
the  worshipftd  the  mayor." 

^'  If  we  cannot  see  him,  we  must  get  the  ear 
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of  the  sheriffs,"  said  William  Farendon,  as  he 
quitted  the  house  with  his  friend  and  Aiture 
father-in-law. 

As  they  gained  the  street,  they  perceived 
that  the  further  end  of  the  Cheap  was  already 
occupied  by  the  followers  of  Cade,  who  was 
then  about  to  enter  the  Guildhall.  The  two 
citizens,  threading  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes 
which  led  out  of  the  principal  thoroughfiure, 
avoided  the  crowd,  and  soon  reached  Guildhall, 
but  they  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
entering  the  building,  before  which  many  hunr 
dreds  of  Cadets  followers  were  congregated, 
some  of  them  by  turns  abusing  or  deriding  the 
small  band  of  men  in  the  city  Uvery,  who  kept 
the  door. 

They  found  the  hall  crammed  to  suffocation, 
and  resounding  with  the  shouts  and  execrations 
of  the  rebels  and  the  city  rabble.     On  the  dais, 
at  the  eastern  end,  was  a  group,  the  principal 
personages   of  which  the    goldsmith    and  his  ^ 
companion  found   no    difficulty  in  identifying.^ 
There   was  the   mayor.  Sir   Thomas   Ghalton^ 
and    the    sheriffs,    Hulyn   and    Canynge, 
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companied  bj  their  officers  and  about  a  score 
of  the  sergeants-at-arms.  Opposite  to  them 
stood  Richard  Fumiyal,  in  his  elegant  suit  of 
armour,  a  good  looking  stripling  holding  his 
helmet,  while  he  conversed  with  Robert  Poyn- 
ings,  who,  leaning  on  his  two-handed  sword, 
seemed  to  be  more  attentive  to  what  was  pass- 
ing than  to  the  observations  of  his  associate. 
But  the  chief  characters  were  the  audacious 
rebel  Cade,  and  his  prisoner,  the  Lord  Say,  a 
man  of  venerable  aspect  and  noble  bearing. 

So  much  noise  and  confusion  prevailed  in  the 
hall  that  not  a  word  of  what  was  passing  on  the 
dais  could  be  heard  by  those  who  stood  below; 
but  the  attitude  and  the  violent  gesticulations 
of  the  arch-rebel  were  sufficiently  significant 
to  be  comprehended  by  all  who  saw  them. 

"  Mass!''  exclaimed  William  Farendon,  in 
a  whisper  to  his  friend;  ''  see  how  the  base- 
bom  rascal  shakes  his  fist  at  his  noble  prisoner. 
Alas!  is  there  no  spirit  left  among  the  citi- 
zens ? '' 

"  Whist !— whist !  "  replied  the  old  gold- 
smith ;  "  you  will  be  heard  anon, — bridle  your 
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tongae,  for  there  are  twenty  pair  of  eyes  already 
watching  us.*" 

Master  Hyltoft  spoke  truly;  both  he  and 
his  companion  had  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  by  whom  they  were  surrounded, 
and,  had  any  of  this  conversation  been  over- 
heard, it  might  possibly  have  cost  them  their 
lives. 

As  it  was,  they  appeared  to  be  desirous  of 
knowing  who  the  new-comers  really  were,  but, 
ere  they  could  satisfy  themselves,  the  noise  in 
the  hall  was  redoubled,  and  Cade,  suddenly 
grasping  the  arm  of  Lord  Say,  thrust  him  vio- 
lently forward  to  the  front  of  the  dais,  and  said 
something  to  his  followers  which  was  only 
audible  to  those  immediately  beneath.  The 
gesture,  however,  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied was  understood  by  every  one,  for  hi- 
deous yells  and  execrations  rose  &om  the  rebels 
and  ascended  to  the  lofty  roof,  which  rang  with 
the  deafening  clamour. 

"  Away  with  him ! ''  cried  a  voice,   "  and 
hang  him  in  his  girdle.^^ 
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'^  Cat  off  his  head,  and  send  it  to  his  friend 
the  Daaphin,^  roared  another. 

"  Away  with  the  traitor  !— death !— death ! "" 
shouted  a  hundred  voices,  and  varions  weapons 
flashed  threat^un^y  above  the  heads  of  the 
UircMig. 

The  mayor  here  advanced,  and  spoke  to 
Cade,  who  shook  his  head  and  looked  menac- 
ingly; then,  giving  a  signal  to  his  followers, 
several  of  them  ascended  the  dais  and  laid  hands 
<m  the  unhappy  nobleman,  whom  they  dragged 
below.  The  uproar  was  now  redoubled,  and 
loud  cries  of  vengeance  were  reiterated  by  the 
savage  throng,  who  dragged,  or  rather  carried, 
their  prisoner  out  of  the  hall. 

"  Holy  Virgin  ! "  muttered  the  goldsmith, 
"  they  will  murder  him.  Let 's  be  gone,  Wil- 
liam Farendon ;  there 's  no  safety  among  these 
bloodhounds.'^ 

With  great  difficulty  the  two  citizens  suc- 
ceeded   in    elbowing   their   way   through    the 
throng,  and  quitted  the  hall.     They  found  the  , 
streets  filled  with  the  rabble,  and  the  followers 
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of  Cade,  and  a  great  crowd  was  moving  towards 
the  Cheap,  bearing  with  them  their  unhappy 
victim,  whom  they  had  nearly  stripped  of  his 
apparel. 

'^  It  ^s  bootless  appealing  to  the  mayor,^  said 
Farendon ;  "  you  see,  though  he  interceded 
for  the  poor  lord^s  life,  he  quailed  at  the  threat- 
ening posture  of  the  arch-rebel.  We  are 
doomed,  Master  Hyltoft,  and  every  man  may 
go  home  and  make  his  shrift;  for  this  robber 
will  plunder  and  murder  us  all  ere  he  have 
done.**' 

"  May  God  defeat  his  wicked  designs  !  ^ 
ejaculated  the  goldsmith,  with  a  shudder. 
"  My  mind  misgives  me,  William  :  we  have 
not  seen  the  end  of  it  yet.'' 

"  I  fear  not,''  said  the  young  man.  "0 
for  a  few  stout  hearts  to  fall  on  this  rascal 
rout — this  Kentish  scum  ! " 

"  Our  citizens  are  panic-stricken,"  observed 
Master  Hyltoft,  "  and  are  marked  for  the 
slaughter.  Let's  home,  and  each  look  to  his 
own  house." 
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"Ay,  do  so,  sir,^"  returned  William  Faren- 
don;  ^'and  1^11  hie  to  Master  Basing,  who 
will  lead  the  'prentices." 

With  these  remarks,  the  two  friends  quick- 
ened their  pace,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached 
the  house  of  Master  Hyltoft. 


TOL.  I.  N 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CADE    VISITS   MASTER   HYLTOPT. 

William  Farendon  parted  from  his  friend, 
more  determined  than  ever  to  make  some  effort 
to  clear  the  city  of  the  desperate  band  that  now 
held  possession  of  it.  The  scene  he  had  just 
witnessed  had  convinced  him  that  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  a  horde  of  lawless  men,  who  were 
only  waiting  for  a  signal  from  their  leader  to 
commence  a  general  pillage  of  all  who  had  any- 
thing to  lose. 

With  these  reflections  and  intentions,  he 
repaired  to  several  of  his  friends,  and,  having 
obtained  their  promises  of  assistance,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  his  plans  for  resisting  the 
rebels  at  all  hazards.     He  had  the  satis&ctio 
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of  finding  that  the  violent  conduct  of  Cade  had 
abeady  caused  many  of  those  who  had  at  first 
espoused  his  cause  to  suspect  his  ultimate  in- 
tentions. "  Y*  honest  and  thryfty  commoners,^' 
says  the  chronicler,  '^  caste  in  their  myndes  y® 
sequele  of  this  matyer,  and  feryd  leste  they 
shuld  be  delt  with  in  lyke  maner/^ 

The  young  goldsmith,  wherever  he  went, 
now  heard  suppressed  murmurings  against  Cade 
and  his  followers,  and  many  forebodings  as  to 
their  further  proceeding ;  and  having,  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  day,  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
lord  mayor,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  officer, 
as  well  as  the  sheriffs,  had  resolved  to  oppose 
the  entrance  of  the  rebel  host  on  the  morrow, 
and  had  actually  communicated  privately  with 
the  Lord  Scales,  in  the  Tower,  who  had  pro- 
mised his  assistance. 

The  citizens,  horrified  at  the  brutal  murder 
of  Lord  Say,  and  disgusted  with  the  exhibition 
of  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman, — 
placed  on  a  pike  and  paraded  through  their  prin- 
dpal  thoroughfares, — were  at  length  roused  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger. 

N   2 
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The  dastardly  flight  of  the  weak-minded 
kmg,  and  the  suspicion  entertained  by  many 
of  the  designs  of  the  Dnke  of  York,  had  led 
the  Londoners,  while  they  anticipated  a  civil 
war,  to  believe  that  the  partisans  of  either  side 
would  respect  their  property ;  but  in  Cade  they 
saw  only  a  needy,  low-bred,  and  sanguinary 
rebel,  whose  sole  motives  of  action,  like  those 
which  influence  all  demagogues,  were,  a  low  love 
of  &me  and  a  hatred  of  all  that  is  orderly  and 
respectable.  The  hours  of  Cade'a  rule  in  the 
city  of  London  were  accordingly  numbered. 

Master  Hyltoft  entered  his  house  vnth  direfiil 
misgivings  of  some  impending  mischief.  There 
are  times  when  a  kind  of  instinct  gives  to 
man  a  warning  of  coming  danger,  and  bids 
him  prepare  to  meet  or  avert  it.  The  gold- 
smith knew  that  he  was  reported  one  of  the 
richest  of  his  calling  between  the  Old  ^Change 
and  the  Poultry;  that  the  sanctuary  folk  in 
the  unhallowed  precincts  of  St.  Martin'^s  owed 
hini  no  good  will  for  his  occasional  inquisitorial 
visits  in  that  quarter,  and  that  many  of  these 
desperate  men,  considering  law  was  now  at  an 
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end  in  tlus  city,  were  following  in  the  rebel 
tfafo,  and  urging  them  to  havoc  and  plunder. 
Gade,  after  the  murder  of  Lord  Say, ,  at  the 
Standard  in  the  Cheap,  marched  with  hk  houft 
to  Mile  End,  where  he  wa«  met  by  the  Eimcx 
nebela,  who,  hearing  of  the  iiucceiM  of  their 
bivtbren  on  the  opposite  fiide  of  the  Thames, 
had  taken  np  amM  and  mardied  towardit 
London* 

Maater  Hyltoft  flaw  tliat  the  itorm  wait 
gathering ;  and,  anticipating  that,  on  the  return 
of  the  rebels  with  a  reinforcement,  there  would 
be  a  repetition  of  the  mentn  of  tlie  preceding 
days,  he  proceeded  to  secrete  his  most  valuable 
effects,  confiding  in  the  honesty  of  his  tried 
servants.  Of  all  the  goldsrnitlis  in  the  Clieap 
he  had  certainly  the  most  to  dread,  (or  his  ne- 
phew and  his  would-liC  Sijn-in-law  were  banded 
with  the  leader  of  the  reljelHoii ;  and  the  former 
waa  constantly  in  attemlance  ufxin  him.  With 
the«e  dismal  foreljinlings,  the  goldsmith  lictook 
himself,  with  his  daughter,  to  the  upper  rooms 
of  the  house,  after  Iiaving  caused  the  outer  gate 
to  be  closed,  and  carefully  bolted  and  barred. 
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There  was  a  death-like  silence  in  the  streets, 
interrupted  only  by  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  ia 
the  elms  near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  jackdaws  in  the  tower  of 
Bow  Ohurch.  Now  and  then  a  citizen  would 
pass  hastily  along  the  Oheap,  and,  as  he  met 
a  friend  or  neighbour,  would  shake  his  head 
significantly  and  shuffle  on  his  way.  There  was 
something  portentous  in  this  unnatural  cafan  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city;  and  it  boded  no  good 
to  the  rebel  army. 

While  the  goldsmith  sat .  brooding  on  the 
probable  finale  of  the  day,  a  distant  noise  dis- 
turbed his  reverie.  He  walked  to  the  casement, 
which  projected  several  feet  over  the  footway, 
and  afforded  him  a  good  view  of  the  Ohcap  from 
one  end  to  the  other ;  but  scarcely  a  soul  was 
to  be  seen  abroad,  and  nearly  every  shop  and 
stall  was  closed.  Opening  a  window,  he  listened 
for  a  moment,  and  plainly  heard  the  sound  of 
the  rebel  drums.  A  bitter  curse  escaped  the 
lips  of  the  old  citizen  as  the  noise  reached  his 
ears,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  im- 
ploring the  Saints  to  hurl  destruction  upon  the 
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distorbem  of  the  peace  of  the  city.  The  noiee 
each  moment  came  nearer  and  ntsarer,  and  at 
length  was  mingled  with  wild  shouts  itntl  tu- 
multnous  outLursts  of  merriment. 

The  goldsmith  looked  again  from  the  window, 
and  then  saw  that  the  Poultry  was  filled  by  a 
column  of  men,  ten  or  twelve  abreast,  preceded 
by  their  leader  and  his  friends  on  horseback. 
lu  &ont  of  the  column,  elevated  on  long  staves, 
high  above  the  various  weapons  which  flashed 
over  the  heads  of  the  throng,  were  two  objects, 
wliich  the  citizens  from  the  windows  were 
regarding  with  horror  and  consternation.  They 
were  the  heads  of  the  Lord  Say,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Sir  Jantes  Cromer,  whom  the  rebels  had 
stain  and  beheaded  on  the  way  to  Mile  End. 
Ab  the  rebel  army  advanced  up  the  Cheap,  the 
men  who  bore  these  ghastly  relics  held  them 
together  for  a  moment,  "  and  caused,"  as  the 
chronicler  Fabian  hath  it,  "  eyther  deed  month 
to  kyssc  other  dyuerse  and  many  tymes." 

"  Jesu  save  us!"  ejaculated  the  goldsmith, 
as  he  beheld  this  dismal  sight ;  "  they  will  make 
the  Cheap  a  shambles  ere  curfew.'* 


a' 
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Here  Johanna,  who  had  been  regarding  her 
parent  in  silence,  advanced  and  spoke : — 

"  Dearest  father,''  said  she,  "  you  vex  your- 
self needlessly:  these  men  will  leave  us  now 
they  have  revenged  themselves  on  their  flup- 
posed  enemies.'' 

'^  Go  to,  wench!"  muttered  the  old  citizen, 
angrily,  ''  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
we  shall  all  be  robbed,  and,  peradventure,  some 
of  our  throats  cut." 

"  Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  *'  yoa 
will  drive  me  distraught,  father,  with  these 
dismal  forebodings.  Why,  William  Farendon 
says,  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends  mean  to  set  upon  them  if  they  at- 
tempt to  take  too  much  upon  themselves." 

'^  Then  William  Farendon  is  a  fool  to  make 
thee  acquainted  with  his  intentions,"  said  the 
goldsmith.  '^  If  it  should  reach  the  ear  of 
Cade,  he  will  have  him  to  the  standard  and 
'head  him." 

During  this  dialogue  the  rebel  forces  were 
advancing  up  the  Cheap,  and  were  now  withm 
a  few  yards  of  the  goldsmith's  housci  when  a 
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loud  and  probnged  floumb  of  their  drums  cut 
■hort  bii  reply  to  big  daugbter,  and  caused 
him  to  look  again  from  the  window,  when, 
oh  (  what  a  sight  met  bis  view !  There  was 
Gade,  in  his  handsome  brigandine  and  skull-cap, 
attended^  on  his  right  by  Robert  Poynings,  in 
half  armour,  bearing  a  sword  of  state,  and  on 
his  left  by  a  young  man  in  an  elegant  suit  of 
eomplete  armour.  The  beaver  of  the  latter 
was  raised,  and  the  goldsmith,  at  a  glance,  saw 
beneath  it  the  pert  but  handsome  features  of 
Bichard  Fumival. 

"  (rod  be  merciful  to  us !  '^  exclaimed  the 
old  citizen, — "  here 's  the  arch  traitor,  attended 
by  my  sister'^s  Hon  and  the  heir  of  my  old 
friend  and  gossip,  Fumival,  come  to  despoil 
me  of  my  goods  and  mercliandise  !  '*^ 

"  Wliat !  Bichard  Fumival  and  Poynings ! '" 
cried  Johanna,  mnning  to  the  window. 

^^  Stand  back,  girl,^^  said  her  &ther  sU^mly ; 
^^  stand  back  from  the  window :  this  is  not 
fitting  company  for  a  maiden.'"  Then,  talk- 
ing aloud  to  himself,  he  continued  :  —  "  Ah  ! 
there  ^s  another  head !     Whose  can  that  be  i 

H  5 
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Fagh!  those  ragged  rogues  seem  to  be  proud 
of  their  grisly  burthens.  So,  they^re  looking 
this  way — Poynings  talks  aside  to  Gade.  He  ^s 
councilling  him  to  rob  me.  Ha !  yiUain !  thy 
head  was  made  to  gamidi  Traitor^s  Gate,  and 
if  thou  snfferest  him  to  come  here,  I  pray 
heaven  it  may  soon  be  there." 

The  house  of  Master  Hyltoft  was  one  of 
those  dwellings  of  merchants  of  the  middle  ages, 
of  which  few  perfect  specimens  remain  in  this 
country,  buik  as  much  as  possible  for  seeority 
against  any  sudden  attack  of.  a  lawless  mob, 
in  the  not  unirequent  tumults  of  the  period. 
You  entered  by  a  gateway  or  "  porte  cocher," 
which  was  immediately  closed  in  times  of  dan- 
ger.    The  court-yard,  or  enclosed  area  within, 
was  a  convenient  place  for  the  unloading  of  mer- 
chandise, or  for  the  concealing  a  troop  of  armed 
men,   while    the    apartments  above   conmiuni- 
cated   with   each   other  by  galleries  of  wood- 
work, running  round  the  outside,  in  the  manner 
of  some  of  our  inns  at  the  present  day;  the 
kitchens,  stables,  warehouses,  and  other  offices 
being  below. 
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It  hA0  beeQ  already  observed  that  Master 
Hyltoft  had  secreted  some  of  his  most  vahiaUe 
eSbda.  His  ressels  of  gold  and  silver  were 
carefiilly  sunk  in  the  well  in  the  oonrt-yard. 
UpOB  these  a  truss  of  straw  was  let  down ; 
and  then  a  few  baskets  of  stones  formed  a 
tsUm  bottom,  which  no  hasty  inspection  or  ex- 
amination eonld  detect.  Other  objects  he  had 
sesMtl  J  removed  to  the  hall  of  his  Company, 
wisely  judging  that  Cade  would,  at  any  rate, 
attack  that  last.  Still,  enough  remained  in 
his  house  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  such  as 
were  now  before  it. 

As  the  goldsmith  watched  the  rebel  host 
from  his  window,  he  saw  Cade  summons  one 
of  his  followers  to  his  side;  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  rebel  made  the  great  iron-studd- 
ed gate  ring  with  the  butt-end  of  his  brown  bill. 

"  The  old  fox  is  asleep,  or  gone  on  a  jour- 
ney," said  Cade,  after  a  pause.  "  Try  again, 
WiU.'^ 

The  man  renewed  his  thumping,  but  the  gate 
remained  unopened,  and  no  one  appeared  to 
stir  within  the  house. 
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^'  Shall  we  beat  in  the  gate,  captain!^  in- 
quired  several  voices. 

^^  Humph  !^^  said  Cade,  turning  to  Poynings; 
"  what  does  this  mean  t^ 

^'  There  used  to  be  a  bell  on  the  outside  of 
that  gate,^  remarked  Bichard  Fumival. 

"  Let  them  knock  again,''  said  Poynings : 
^^  my  kinsman  and  his  man  may  be  busy  at 
the  furnace,  and  may  not  have  heard  the  sum* 


mons.'' 


The  knocking  was  renewed ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  Daniel,  the  goldsmith's  deaf  man,  gently 
unbolted  the  gate,  and  opening  one  half  of  it, 
looked  out  with  a  vacant  stare.  He  certainly 
acted  to  perfection  the  part  his  master  had  taught 
him;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  the  unwelcome 
visitors  were  not  to  be  put  off  with  any  sub- 
terfiige  of  the  sort :  leaping  from  their  horses. 
Cade,  Poynings,  and  Bichard  Fumival  ad- 
vanced, and,  pushing  open  the  gate,  stalked 
boldly  into  the  court-yard. 

"  How  now ! "  cried  the  rebel  leader,  in  an 
angry  tone ;  "  are  we  received  like  some  beg^ 
garly  Genoese,  or  Florentine,  or  such-like  fo- 
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reign  popinjays  r^  Then,  addressing  the  serv-« 
ing-man :   "  Where  is  thy  master,  sirrah  ?" 

Daniel,  who  was  as  deaf  as  a  beetle,  under- 
stood not  a  word ;  but  he  saw  Gade^s  lips  move, 
his  kngry  gesture,  and  his  lowering  brow,  and 
believing  that  the  inquiry  had  reference  to  the 
goldsmith^s  property,  he  scratched  his  head,  and 
replied,  in  the  tone  of  voice  peculiar  to  persons 
afflicted  with  deafness — "  Can't  tell  ye,  sir — ^my 
lord — ^it  's  gone  to  the  hall  of  the  guild.*" 

"  What  does  he  sayT'  inquired  Gade,  turn- 
ing to  Poynings,  "  is  your  kinsman,  the  gold- 
smith, from  home?" 

"  No,"  replied  Poynings,  "  he  misunderstands 
the  question ;  and,  supposing  you  are  come  for 
his  master'^s  goods  and  chatties,  says,  they  are 
all  sent  to  the  hall  of  his  Company." 

"  This  will  not  avail,"  said  Cade,  in  a  de- 
termined tone.  "Out  of  the  way,  sirrah!" 
And  giving  the  serving-man  a  smart  blow  with 
his  riding-staff,  he  strode  into  the  house,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friends. 

"  Serves  thee  right,  thou  deaf  adder ! "  said 
Richard  Fumival,  with  a  grin,  as  he  passed 
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the  poor  domeffiie,  who  was  writhing  from  the 
effects  of  the  blow. 

The  goldsmith  beheld  this  from  aa  vpper 
window  of  the  house,  which  looked  into  the 
eonrt^yard,  and  deeming  it  unsaib  to  continue 
anj  longer  in  the  rear,  he  descended  to  meet 
his  nnwelcome  gnests,  who  he  found  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  great  hail  in 
which  dinner  was  usually  served.  Oade 
had  seated  himself  in  the  old  citizen^s  am- 
chair,  Pojmings  had  ensconced  himself  in  an- 
other, and  Richard  Fumival  was  seated  on  the 
huge  oak  table,  upon  which  he  had  placed 
his  helmet,  while  he  whistled  and  examined 
the  ceiling  with  an  air  of  affected  impudence. 
The  goldsmith  took  no  heed  of  Poynings  and 
Fumival,  but,  advancing  towards  Cade,  dressed 
his  ancient  features  in  a  grim  smile,  which  sa- 
voured of  anything  but  of  welcome. 

^^  Save  you,  sir  captain,^  said  he ;  ^*  what 
can  my  poor  abode  furnish  your  valour  ?^ 

"  r  faith,  I  scarcely  know,^  replied  the  arch 
rebel,  with  a  chuckle,  '^  but  trusty  Master  Poy- 
nings of  the  Gleen,  there,   speaks  well  of  his 
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wnde*B   ridimf  and  tsitb^   he  bath  a  liberal 

Maater  Hyitoft'i  conntonamy  fell  at  ibeia 
irorda ;  and  ba  auieeraljr  wiabad  bia  aapbi^w  in 
thai  piaea  irhic'b  ia  aaad  to  be  pared  witb  good 
itttaiitiona;  but  prodeiica  ibrbada  bim  to  gi?e 
fani  to  bia  indignation  at  iba  infiunonatreacbery 
of  Pojminga,  and  be  replied — 

^AlaMf  mr  captain  I  my  nepbew  doaa  but  ban- 
ter yon.** 

^^  Not  a  irii;  not  a  Hrit,**  replied  Gade  buigb- 
nig.  ^  It  *a  all  true.  You  goldamitba  are  wery 
Jeira  fur  riches,  and  can  tberefore  beatow  a  little 
on  needy  men.  Now,  tlie  poor  commona  who 
are  witb  ua  are  beginning  to  grow  fiiint  for  laek 
of  a  little  encouragement.  You  muat  not  there- 
lore  murmur  at  a  trifling  mibeidy.  The  gold- 
mitha  of  the  Went  Cheap  can  well  afford  it. 
And  I  promiae  you  and  tliem,  on  the  &ith  of  a 
Mortimer,  that  what  ia  advanced  tihall  be  repaid 
in  due  seaaon.** 

The  old  citizen  attempted  to  put  in  a  word 
at  thia  juncture,  but  it  stuck  in  bia  throat,  and 
Cade  continued — 
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"  We  are  in  arms  for  the  public  weal — ^let 
our  intentions  be  judged  of  by  our  acts — and 
he  who  reftises  to  assist  in  the  good  work  is  an 
enemy  to  the  commonwealth.'' 

''  Of  your  intentions,"  thought  the  goldsmith, 
"  we  have  already  seen  a  sample  at  the  houses 
of  Malpas  and  Gherstis.  Mine,  I  ween,  is  to  b^ 
the  third." 

Cade  guessed  what  was  passing  in  the  mind 
of  the  old  citizen,  but  he  had  resolved  to  try 
gentle  means  first,  not  wishing  to  deal  more 
harshly  than  was  necessary  for  his  purpose  with 
the  member  of  a  powerftd  ifratemity. 

"  Well,'*  said  the  rebel  leader,  "  are  you  dis- 
posed to  grant  this  very  moderate  request?" 

"  I  wot  not  whether  it  may  be  in  my  power, 
sir,"  replied  Master  Hyltoft,  with  a  rueful  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

"  Pshaw !  "  cried  Cade,  "  it  is  nothing  to  men 
of  your  substance.  To  tell  you  plainly,  we  want 
two  hundred  marks  of  gold.'* 

Now,  the  old  citizen  knew  very  well  that  this 
sum  was  wanted  of  him  alone,  though  it  was 
pretended  to  be  a  tax  on  the  whole  of  his  guild. 
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to  nnderatand  it  in  the  latter  sense, 
he  replied — 

"  I  marvel,  sir  captain,  if  I  shall  compass  this 
sum  among  the  brethren  of  our  craft.** 

'^  Tot,  tnt,"*  said  Cade,  with  a  sneer ;  '^  you 
will  find  it  us  Uhdayy  and  can  collect  the  sum 
among  your  firatemitj  at  your  leisure.** 

Master  Hyltoft  well  nigh  swooned  on  hearing 
this  monstrous  proposition.  He  plainly  per- 
omyed  that  Cade  was  determined  to  extort  from 
him  as  much  as  he  could  obtain,  and  he  ejacu- 
lated in  a  Altering  yoice — 

^^  It  is  impossible,  sir  captain  !  ** 

"  So  all  of  you  would  say,  if  asked  one  by 
one,*'  observed  Cade  fiercely ;  "  but  the  money 
must  be  found ;  and  look  not  to  deceive  us.^ 

**'  I  have  not  even  a  hundred  marks,'^  said  the 
goldsmith,  in  a  tone  of  distress. 

"  Tlien  you  must  raise  the  sum  we  want  in 
goldsmith^s  work,^  cried  the  rebel  leader,  start- 
ing up  from  his  seat  and  scowling  savagely  on 
the  old  citizen. 

Master  Hyltoft  groaned  in  anguish,  and  turn- 
ed to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his  kinsman  and 
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the  graceless  youth  who  had  aspived  to  his 
daughter's  hand. 

"  Poynings/'  said  he ;  '*  Bdchard  Fumival — 
tell  the  Captain ''— — 

He  paused,  as  he  saw  Bichard  shuffle  firom 
the  table  and  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  whUe  Poynings  suddenly  became  interest^ 
ed  with  the  oak  carvings  above  the  fire-place. 

^^Qod  help  me!^^  exclaimed  the  goldsmkh. 
^^  I  am  a  ruined  man  !  ^^ 

"  Ay,  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury ! ""  ex- 
claimed Cade  fiercely;  ^^you  wUl  be  ruiBed, 
master  goldsmith,  and  that  right  speedily,  if  you 
delay  to  furnish  the  sum  we  want.  Just  look 
firom  the  window,  and  tell  me,  if  you  think 
those  men  without  are  to  be  cozened  with  fiur 
speeches.  I  have  but  to  give  the  word,  and 
they  would  help  themselves,  and  spoil  you  in 
a  trice." 

The  goldsmith,  in  his  despair,  did  look  from 
the  window,  and  saw  the  crowd  of  rebels 
without,  standing  like  hounds  impatient  to  be 
loosened  firom  the  leash.  Then  his  eye  wan- 
dered again  to  Poynings  and  Fumival;   bat 
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tbejT  ayerted  their  beads,  and  seemed  nnwill- 
ing  to  meet  his  g^ce. 

^^  Alae !  alas  !  ^  cried  he  ;  *'  am  I  alone  to  be 
taxed  thus!  I  caimot — I  will  not  sabmit  to  be 
pfamdeied.^ 

^  Ha !  ha !  ^  exekumed  Cade,  grinding  his 
teeth  with  rage.  ^^We  shall  soon  find  meat 
fer  your  high  stomach,  sir  goldsmith.^  And, 
darting  to  the  window,  he  opened  the  case- 
ment and  cried  aloud,  ^^  HawK !  ^ 

The  signal  was  answered  by  a  loud  shout 
fifom  without,  and  the  rebels  in  a  body  rushed 
to  the  gateway,  literally  crowding  over  each 
other.  The  goldsmith^s  blood  firoze  in  his  veins 
as  he  heard  them,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  enter 
his  dwelling.  Another  moment,  and  all  would 
have  been  lost;  when  Poynings  suddenly  ap- 
proached Cade,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
ear.  Cade  nodded  assent;  and  Poynings  then 
advanced  to  his  uncle,  and,  in  a  hasty  and  stifled 
tone,  warned  him  of  his  danger,  hinting  that 
they  might  end  by  hanging  him  from  the  front 
of  his  house. 

Master  Hyltoft  cast  a  glance  of  mingled  sor- 
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row,  indignation  and  contempt  at  his  unworthy 
nephew,  and  in  a  faltering  yoice  said,  ^^I  con- 
sent.'' 

"Hold  awhile,  but  wait  without,"  said  Cade  to 
Bobin  of  Beaksboume,  who  stood  in  the  door- 
way with  his  party,  ready  to  fiJl  on  their  prey. 

Bobin  disappeared  with  his  men ;  and  Master 
Hyltoft,  like  a  man  performing  a  painful  aad 
disagreeable  penance,  ascended  to  an  upper 
room  to  fetch  the  money  demanded  of  him. 

"  Corpus  Domini ! ""  cried  Cade ;  "  I  thought 
the  old  fool  would  have  driven  us  to  use  ex- 
tremities. You  were  right,  Poynings ;  he  hath 
plenty  to  spare.'' 

Poynings  replied  only  by  one  of  his  sinister, 
smiles,  and  Cade  continued: — "Old  Blount  must 
be  the  next:  they  say  he's  the  richest  man. of 
his  guild." 

"  You  will  find  his  five  sons  in  the  way," 
remarked  Poynings.  "  I  hear  they  are  all  at 
home,  and  are  very  Hectors;  they  may  bring 
the  citizens  upon  us." 

Bichard  Fumival  remained  silent  during  this 
dialogue.     The  &ct  was,  that  he  felt  somewhat 
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mieaij  at  the  scene  he  had  witnemed.  He  eer- 
tainljr  had  eome  regard  for  Johanna  Hjltoft, 
noiwithitanding  hia  careless  and  indifferent  be- 
haTiaor ;  and  he  yerj  naturally  concluded,  that 
the  part  he  had  acted  this  day  was  an}rthing 
bat  calculated  to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of 
her  fiither.  In  the  mean  time  the  goldsmith  re- 
turned,  bearing  a  ba^  of  nobles,  which  he  placed, 
with  a  sigh,  on  the  table. 

^  There,^  said  he  sorrowfully,  the  tears  start- 
ing to  his  eyes ;  ^^  there  is  the  Aiiit  of  twenty 
years'*  honest  labour,  captain.  There  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Harry  nobles,  which  I  have 
navefl  as  a  portion  for  my  only  child.  Will  not 
less  than  two  hundred  of  them  suffice  ?^ 

"  Bravely  done,  old  sir !  '^  cried  Cade,  snatch- 
\nf(  up  the  liag ;  "  bravely  done  !  'twill  serve  us 
Ijetter  than  two  hundred.  It  shall  I>e  returned 
to  you  with  interest  when  the  times  are  mended. 
Here,  Bobin  ! '' 

Robin  of  Beaksboume  entered,  and  re^jeived 
the  bag  from  the  hands  of  his  leader,  amidst 
the  protestations  and  entreaties  of  the  old 
citizen. 
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^^  Have  a  care  of  it,  said  Oade.  ^'  We  hold 
thee  acconntable  for  every  piece  it  contains. 
Gome,  Poynings,  let^s  to  Southwark,  "where 
we  ^11  sup,  and  order  matters  for  the  morraw.'" 

With  these  words,  the  audacious  rebel  quit* 
ted  the  house  of  Master  Hyltoft,  and  joined  his 
followers,  leaving  the  plundered  old  citizen  in  a 
frenzy'  of  grief  at  his  serious  loss. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   CITIZENS    OF    LONDON    VERSUS   THE 
COMMONS    OF    KENT. 

In  all  ages  throughout  the  world  the  argu- 
ments of  necessity  and  expediency  have  been 
considered  more  powerftJ  than  those  of  justice 
and   philanthropy.      Not  many  years  ago  the 
private  lunatic  asylums  of  England  were  occa- 
monally  the  scenes  of  much  tjnranny  and  oppres- 
sion,  and,  though  the  facts  were  well  known  to 
"their  fellow-men,  and  were  sometimes  interwo- 
ven with  the  fictions  of  the  novelist,  not  a  voice 
^^ras  raised  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunates.      At 

length,  *'  a  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of 

b2 
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Friends  ^^  (vulgd  a  Quaker)  was  incarcerated  in 
one  of  these  places,  and  treated  with  great  seve- 
rity, when,  lo  !  the  alarm  became  general,  and 
crusade  was  preached  against  these  receptacles, 
which  led  to  some  salutary  legislative  ei 
ments  for  their  regulation.      It  was  the  sam^^-^e 
with  the  punishment  of  death.     Formerly,  if  ^^  ft 
citizen  chanced  to  pass  the  end  of  the  01( 
Bailey  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  hi 
might,  to  his  horror  and  disgust,  behold  sevc 
ral  unfortunate  victims  to  the  crime  of 
writhmg    in    horrible    torments    "before    thmt^^ 
debtor's   door   of   Newgate.^'      By-and-bye,  ^^* 
banker  himself  was  found   among  the  delin^ 
quents,  and,  lastly, — oh!  shades  of  Fox,  Nayloi 
and  Ellwood! — a  Quaker  was  added  to  the 
of  forgers,  and  suffered  as  his  fellow  criminals  -^ 
had  suffered.     Until  these  "  members  of  highl] 
respectable  families'^  had  entailed  upon  theiiH^ 
selves  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  the 
uttered  here  and  there  by  some  solitary  philaii^^^ 
thropist  was  unheeded ;  but  now  these  Moloch^^-^ 
like  sacrifices  were  found  to  be  too  severe,  an*- 
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the  punishment  of  deatli  for  such  offences  was 
voted  a,  stain  upon  our  criminal  law.  Through- 
out human  nature  you  will  find  mankind  acting 
under  the  same  motives  and  influences, 

A  feeling,  somewhat  similar  to  thia,  forced  on 
the  citizens  of  London,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  expediency  of  making  some  ofliort  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  daring  rebel,  who  was  each  day 
manifesting  his  real  character.  Every  wealthy 
man  considered  himself  as  marked  for  the  next 
visit  of  Cade,  and  therefore  every  man  who  had 
anything  to  lose,  was  clamorous  for  the  taking 
of  some  vigorous  step  to  ahate  the  evil. 

Scarcely  had  Cade  reached  Southwark,  after 
robbing  the  goldsmith,  when  the  bella  of  the 
great  Clochier  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  al- 
ready described,  rang  out  for  a  folkmote,  and 
armed  citizens  were  seen  pom^ng  into  the 
Cheap  from  every  quarter.  The  gloom  and 
depression  which  were  previously  depicted  in 
every  iace,  now  changed  to  animated  and  en- 
couraging looks  on  all  sides.  The  bills  and 
lances,    which    had    reposed    quietly    in    the 
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churches,  were  seen  bristling  above  the  heads 
of  the  armed  throng  which  was  filling  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare;  and  Master  Hyltoft,  as 
he  beheld  the  muster  from  his  window,  bless- 
ed God  that  there  was  some  spirit  left  among 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  almost  forgot  how  he 
had  been  plundered  when  he  contemplated 
the  discomfiture  of  the  rebel  host.  Mistress 
Johanna  shared  in  her  father^s  delight;  yet, 
though  she  did  not  doubt  the  constancy  of 
William  Farendon,  she  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  loss  of  her  marriage-portion ;  a  loss 
which  grieved  her  sadlj,  since  she  considered 
it  might  somewhat  abridge  her  authority  as 
his  wedded  wife. 

"  Ha !  this  is  bravely  done,  my  fellow- 
citizens!^  exclaimed  the  goldsmith,  rubbing 
his  hands  together  with  great  glee.  ^'  Look, 
Johanna;  look  child;  there ^s  a  goodly  troop 
of  billmen  from  Gold  Harbour,  and  a  band  of 
archers  from  the  Aldermanbury ;  and  there  ^s 
Gaptain  PetwjTi''s  company  of  cross-bowmen 
from  Gastle  Ba3mard  just  entering  the  Gheap  I 
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Oh !  it 's  a  brave  sight,  and  reminds  me  of 
iwy  youthfiil  days." 

"  Yes,  and  here  come  the  mayor  and  the 
sherilfB,  in  their  briglit  harness!"  cried  Johanna; 
"  and  there 's  the  banner  of  St.  Paul !  We  shaU 
see  William  Farendon  anon," 

"  Brayely  done ! "  repeated  the  citizen.  "  Ab, 
iny  old  companions,  I  thought  you  would  soon 
plock  up  heart,  and  be  upon  Vm,  So,  there's 
Robert  Home  already  in  his  harness.  God 
speed  thee,  stout  heart !  What,  thou  art  a 
mind  to  win  back  the  five  hundred  marks  they 
wrung  from  thee,  eh?  We  might  have  been 
spared  the  last  few  days  if  they  had  taken 
thy  counsel." 

"  Here  come  the  'prentices !"  cried  Johanna. 
"  They  are  led  by  Master  Nicholas  Baaing,  the 
alderman  of  Portsoken.  And  there's  William 
Farendon  in  his  handsome  harness,  which  he 
bought  of  Antonio,  the  merchant  stranger. 
Oh.'  it's  a  brave  sight!" 

The  young  lady's  enthusiasm  waa  at  this 
moment  somewhat  damped  by  the  serioas  re- 
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flection,  that  the  chances  of  war  migiit 
not  only  that  braTe  hameas,  bat  ako  hs 
wearer,  to  goffer,  and  that  many  who  were 
assembled  below  in  health  and  qibits  m%lit 
return  no  more  to  prayer  or  fiJkmote. 

At  length,  at  a  signal,  the  citizoia  and  sol- 
diers fell  into  their  ranks;  the  banner  of  St 
Panl  went  forward  with  the  mayor  and  sheiifii 
and  the  Londoners  followed  in  oolnmn  in  the 
order  of  the  respective  companies;  a  body  ni 
cross-bownen  and  men-at-arms  bringing  np.the 
rear.  There  were  the  usual  number  of  adieus 
and  salutations  from  the  windows,  and  seye- 
ral  yoimg  men  received  love-tokens  and  &r 
vours  on  the  points  of  their  lances  as  they 
passed  the  dwellings  of  their  mistresses. 

The  rebel  forces  had  withdrawn,  unmolested, 
into  Southwark,  where  they  had  taken  up 
their  quarters;  and,  though  the  Londoners 
had  determined  to  oppose,  at  all  risks,  their 
re-entering  the  city,  they  yet  doubted  the 
policy  of  attacking  Cade  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.     It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the 
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passage  of  the  bridge  should  be  kept  against 
aQ  comers.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  citizens 
occapied  that  &r-famed  thoroughfare,  when 
the  rebel  drums  in  Southwark  beat  to  arms ; 
and  Cade,  marshalling  his  men  in  all  haste,  ad- 
vanced to  dispute  their  possession. 

So  fierce  was  the  onset  of  the  Kentish-men 
that  the  citizens  gave  ground,  and  retreated  as 
fiur  as  the  drawbridge,  from  the  towers  of  which 
a  flight  of  arrows  and  cross-bow  bolts  held  the 
rebels  for  a  while  in  check.  At  this  critical 
moment  a  company  of  men-at-arms,  led  by 
Matthew  Gough  and  Sir  Valentine,  wheeling 
round  the  comer  of  St.  Magnus**  church,  ar- 
rived on  the  spur,  and  charging  full  on  the 
rebel  front,  turned  the  tide.  Then  arose  a 
terrible  uproar  of  blows,  and  shouts,  and  fierce 
execrations.  Cade  foamed  and  chafed  like  a 
wolf  when  hard  pressed ;  and,  encouraging  his 
men  with  voice  and  gesture,  appeared  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  which  now  raged  with 
redoubled  ftiry. 

"  Our  plessed  Lady  save  us  !^'  cried  Grough, 
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pressing  forward  and  crjing  on  his  men  ;  ^'  the 
traitorous  dog  has  bedecked  himself  with  the 
slain  knight'^s  prigandine  and  spurs.  Ha !  thou 
thief!  I  long  to  try  a  pout  with  thee  !^' 

Gough  spoke  truly.  Cade  from  the  day  of 
the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Sir  Humphrey  Staf* 
ford,  near  Sevenoaks,  had  worn  the  armour  and 
spurs  of  the  vanquished  knight. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Welch  captain^s  in- 
vective was  plainly  heard  by  the  rebel  leader, 
who,  sword  in  hand,  seemed  willing  to  £^ord 
him  the  desired  gratification. 

"  By  Saint  Thomas ! ''  cried  Cade,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  flourishing  his  sword  menac- 
ingly ;  "  thou  shalt  have  thy  will,  thou  Welsh 
goat,  if  my  fellows  here  will  give  me  room  to 
reach  thee  !  **' 

"  God  and  the  King  ! ''  shouted  the  welsh 
captain.  "  Down  with  these  repel  hounds !  down 
with  'em  !  down  with  'em  !  St.  George  !  St. 
George  !*' 

"  God  and  the  King !  St.  Paul !  St.  Paul 
for  London!''   shouted  the  'prentices  on  the 
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roof  and  at  the  loop-holes  of  the  tower  which 
oommanded  the  drawbridge;  and  plying  their 
shot,  they  so  galled  the  rebels  that  they  were 
constrained  to  give  ground,  leaving  several  of 
their  comrades  either  slain  or  writhing  with 
their  wounds. 

Thinking  this  a  favourable  moment  for  at- 
tempting to  kill  or  take  prisoner  the  arch 
rebel,  Gough,  supported  by  Valentine,  who 
kept  close  to  his  side,  dashed  forward,  sword 
in  hand,  scattering  to  the  right  and  left  those 
who  fought  around  Cade. 

**  Yield  thee  in  the  king's  name,  traitor !'' 
cried  Gough,  spurring  his  horse,  and  advancing 
npon  Cade. 

The  resolute  conduct  of  the  old  soldier 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  daunt  Cade,  who 
reined  back  his  horse,  and  appeared  to  be  de- 
sirous of  shunning  a  single  combat.  At  that 
moment  Robin  of  Beaksbourne,  who  fought  on 
foot  by  the  side  of  his  leader,  rushing  forward, 
raised  his  huge  axe,  and  struck  Gough  from  his 
horse. 
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"  Bravely  Btruck,  my  Gogmagog !"  cried 
Cade  in  a  tone  of  exultation.  ^^  His  brigandine 
is  worth  ten  Harry  nobles." 

His  note,  however,  was  quickly  dianged,  for 
a  charge  of  the  citizens,  among  whom  was 
Alderman  Sutton  and  William  Farendon,  with 
a  party  of  billmen,  drove  the  rebeb  back  in 
confusion  and  disorder  to  the  Southwark  end  of 
the  bridge. 

'^  God  be  praised  V*  ejaculated  the  young 
goldsmith,  wiping  his  sword ;  *'  we  have  given 
them  a  wholesome  lesson.  But,  where  ^s  Master 
Sutton  r 

'^  Alas !  sir,"  said  a  citizen,  ^*  he  lies  dying  at 
the  door  of  St.  Thomas's  Ohapel.  His  head  is 
cleft  with  a  brownbill.  I  brained  the  man  who 
struck  him  down." 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the 
gloom  of  a  summer's  twilight  had  succeeded. 
An  ominous  silence  had  followed  the  recent 
strife.  Southwark  was  still  swarming  with  the 
rebels,  and  the  buzz  of  their  voices  was  distinctly 
heard  by  the  victorious  citizens;  while  on  the 
bridge  men  were  busily  engaged  in  removing 
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the  wounded.  Round  the  steps  of  Saint  Mag- 
nus^ Church  stood  a  little  group  of  soldiers, 
attentively  regarding  their  dying  leader.  Va- 
lentine was  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  his 
expiring  friend  Matthew  Gough,  and  the  old 
veterans,  whom  he  had  often  led  to  victory  on 
the  plains  of  France,  looked  on  with  tearful 
eyes. 

^^  Alas !  alas  l"^  said  Valentine,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  as  he  looked  on  the 
pallid  countenance  of  the  wounded  man — ^^  He 
is  sinking!  Fetch  me  some  water,  for  the  love 
of  the  Saints  !'' 

A  soldier  of  Gough's  troop  quitted  the  place, 
and  running  to  the  river-side,  returned  imme- 
diately with  water  in  his  helmet,  which  he 
sprinkled  in  the  face  of  Iuh  leader. 

'^  Ah,  me  !^^  sighed  the  dying  captain,  raising 
his  eyes,  ^^  I  am  sped,  my  pravc  companions  ! 
that  repel  axe  has  settled  all !  Thank  God,  I 
shall  die  in  mine  harness,  as  pecomes  a  soldier; 
yet  I  would  rather  it  had  peen  on  the  plains  of 
France,  where  I  have  earned  a  good  name. 
Farewell !  Sir  Valentine ;  farewell !  my  mates ! 
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I  could  prophecy,  put  my  life  is  fleeting.  The 
time  is  coming  when  loyal  hearts  will  pe  more 
precious  than  rupies.^^ 

While  he  uttered  these  words,  rendered  more 
affecting  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  native  lan- 
guage, Matthew  Gough  felt  for  his  dagger. 
Valentine  anticipating  him,  plucked  it  quickly 
from  its  sheath,  and  grasping  the  blade,  pre- 
sented the  handle  to  his  lips,  in  the  manner  of 
a  crucifix.  Gough  acknowledged  this  act  of 
attention  with  a  smile,  which  lit  up  his  features 
for  a  moment,  and,  with  a  long  drawn  sigfa^  re- 
turned the  pressure  of  Valentine's  hand,  and 
expired. 

As  the  men-at-arms  beheld  this  sad  sight, 
they  grasped  their  own  weapons,  and  swore  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  leader,  when  sud- 
denly the  roll  of  the  rebel  drums  gave  notice  of 
a  renewal  of  the  attack,  and  a  column  of  men, 
preceded  by  a  band  of  archers,  adyanced  in 
good  order  upon  the  bridge,  driring  before 
them  the  pickets,  which  had  been  stationed 
upon  it  by  the  citizens. 
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The  archers  were  led  by  the  giant  Robin  of 
Beaksbonme,  who  pointed  with  a  threatening 
air  to  the  towers  that  commanded  the  draw- 
bridge, which  the  rebels  had  rendered  useless 
on  their  first  entry  into  the  city,  their  leader 
haring  set  the  example  by  hewing  the  ropes 
asonder  with  his  sword. 

In  the  gateway  below  these  towers,  the  roo& 
of  which  were  ooyered  with  the  ^prentices  under 
the  command  of  Nicholas  Basing,  the  alderman 
of  Portsoken,  while  the  cross-bowmen  occupied 
e¥ery  window  and  loop-hole,  was  now  planted 
one  of  the  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  pieces 
of  ordnance  of  those  days,  which  had  been 
fixrwarded  by  Lord  Scales  for  the  help  of  the 
citizens,  who  judged  that  its  presence  alone 
would  scare  the  rebels  from  any  further  attempt 
to  re-«iter.  AVhen,  therefore,  the  citizens  wit- 
nessed the  advance  of  Robin  and  his  party,  they 
immediately  brought  it  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
art  of  gunnery  was  at  that  period  but  indif- 
ferently understood,  and,  as  the  piece  exploded, 
it  was  perceived  that  they   had  given  it   too 
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great  an  eleyation.  The  huge  stone  shot,  with 
which  it  was  charged,  did  not  fly  &r,  and  in  its 
parabola  overtopped  the  ranks  of  the  rebels,  so 
that  all  but  Bobin  of  Beaksboume  escaped 
unharmed.  He,  on  the  contrary,  a  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  his  fellows,  was 
doomed  to  perish.  The  shot,  striking  him 
full  in  the  face,  dashed  him  to  the  earth,  a 
headless  quivering  trunk,  to  the  horror  and 
consternation  of  those  around  him. 

Had  this  shot  been  followed  up  by  a  vigorous 
charge  of  the  citizens  the  struggle  might  have 
been  decided ;  but,  annoyed  and  surprised  at  its 
failure,  they  did  not  act  with  decision,  and, 
therefore,  gave  their  enemies  time  to  recover 
from  their  alarm. 

Shouting  vengeance,  and  crying  their  battle- 
cry,  the  rebels  again  advanced,  and,  sweeping  all 
before  them,  charged  up  to  the  gate  and  seized 
the  piece  of  ordnance.  But  a  terrible  mis- 
chance awaited  them.  One  of  their  band, 
having  snatched  up  the  burning  linstock,  in- 
cautiously   approached    the    cask  of  powder. 
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irhjeh  exploded  with  a  fnghtful  noine,  killing 
and  woonding  nearly  twenty  men.  Horrible 
irere  the  yell«,  groan«  and  execrations  which 
uvMe  at  the  moment ;  and,  when  the  mnoke 
had  cleared  away,  fie^eral  scorched  and  black* 
ened  wretches  crawled  up  to  their  more  fortu- 
nate fellows,  and  craved  for  water  in  piteous 
tones. 

By  tltis  time  the  bridge  was  literally  cram- 
med with  the  reljel  troops ;  and  Cade,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  few,  charged 
through  the  gateway,  while  a  party,  led  by  a 
man  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  with  a  sur- 
ooat  of  blue,  [Kiwdered  with  gold  annuletii,  as- 
laolted  the  towerx  which  couimauded  the  draw- 
bridge«  They  sofjii  forced  the  doorn  beneath 
the  archway,  and  a>K;ended  to  the  ro<if,  where 
they  commenced  a  horrible  iilaughter  of  the 
apprentices,  whose  leader,  Nicholas  Basing, 
was  instantly  struck  down,  and  would  have 
been  slain  outright  but  for  the  man  in  complete 
armour,  who  commanded  them  to  throw  him 
from  the  tower  into  the  river. 
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The  unfortunate  citizen,  finding  himself  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  clasped  the 
knees  of  their  leader,  and,  though  the  din  above 
and  below  prevented  his  voice  being  heard,  the 
movement  of  his  lips  and  his  agonised  And  fran- 
tic look  spoke  more  eloquently  than  words. 
But  he  appealed  to  men  naturally  fierce  and 
savage,  and  now  rendered  utterly  implacable. 
Their  leader  spumed  the  alderman  from  him, 
and  his  followers,  seizing  their  victim,  Ufted 
him  up  in  their  arms  and  cast  him  over  the 
parapet.  He  fell  with  a  loud  cry  and  a  heavy 
splash  into  the  roaring  tide  beneath,  and  was 
borne  away  by  the  swift  current. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  tide  of  battle 
below  was  again  turned  by  the  citizens,  who, 
headed  by  the  mayor  and  sherifis,  had  driven 
back  the  rebels  nearly  to  the  Southwark  gate 
of  the  bridge.  Valentine  was  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight :  two  powerftd  motives  urged  him 
to  court  danger, — ^a  desire  to  avenge  the  fiaite 
of  his  friend  Gough,  and  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  death  he  now  courted. 
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WhOa  the  atizeim  were  yet  ttrnggluig  with 

tibeir  anemiefl,  and  gradnally  forcing  them  back 

Into  Soothwark,  a  cry  arose,  that  the  Kentiih- 

mea  bad  forced  the  towers  commaoding  the 

drawbridge,  and  were  putting  the  apprentices 

to  the  sword*    Chance  at  this  moment  brought 

together  Sir  Valentine  and  William  Farendon, 

and  both  volunteered  to  attack  the  rebels  who 

had  obtained  possession  of  the  towers.    They 

arrired  too  late  to  save  the  unfortunate  leader 

of  the  apprentices,  many  of  whom  were  on  the 

roof  paralyzed  with  fear  at  witnessing  the  fiite 

of  their  captain. 

Dashing  up  the  stairs,  and  crying  the  war-cry 
of  the  citizens,  they  came  suddenly  upon  the 
rebel  band*  The  conflict  was  of  short  duration  ; 
after  a  few  blows,  and  the  death  of  one  or  two 
of  the  boldest,  the  Kentish-men,  seeing  timt 
they  were  cut  off  from  their  fellows,  yielded 
themselves  prisoners,  but  their  leader,  with  his 
beaver  down,  cutting  his  way  through  all  oji- 
position,  rushed  on  Sir  Valentine  with  a  yell  of 
savage  ezultatiou. 
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The  young  knight,  making  a  mgn  that  they 
dumld  not  attempt  to  atmst  him,  reeeired  on 
hi«  sword  the  blow  intended  for  hi«  head,  and 
hi«i  adversary^'g  weapon  flew  in  twain.  Valen- 
tine, dropping  Uu  point,  was  about  to  rammon 
him  to  surrender,  when  the  unknown,  quickly 
drawing  hii^  dagger,  nwhed  upon  him.  A  des- 
perate fltmggle  endued ;  both  lost  their  tooting^ 
and,  rolling  over  and  over,  attempted  to  wound 
each  other  with  their  daggers,  but  their  annour 
for  mme  time  protected  them.  At  length,  by 
a  vigorous  effort,  Valentine  succeeded  in  getting 
uppermo^,  and  dashed  his  dagger  through  the 
the  linked  camail  which  guarded  his  adversary's 
throat. 

The  wounded  man  released  his  hold,  uttered 
a  cry  of  anguish,  and  blood  followed  the  stroke. 

Raising  himself  on  his  knees,  Sir  Valentine 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and, 
bending  over  the  prostrate  mim,  lifted  his 
beaver,  when,*— <>li,  wonder  and  amazement ! — 
the  well-known  features  of  Richard  Fumival 
met  liis  astonished  gaze. 
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'  God  of  heaven  I  "  exclaimed  William 
Farendon,  "  It  is  Dick  Furnival !  — all,  mad 
boy,  see  to  what  a  pass  treason  hath  brought 
thee  I " 

Richard  Fumiva!  turned  his  dying  eyea  upon 
the  speaker  with  an  expression  of  the  bitterest 
acorn. 

"  Oh,  Eichard  !  Bdchard  ! "  cried  Valentine, 
^_''  forgive  me :    I  knew  thee   not.     Oh,  heavy 

^^B  The  lipa  of  the  expiring  rebel  moved  as  if  he 
^^■ronld  have  replied. 

^^t  "  Ay, — speak  to  me, — speak  to  me,  Richard, 
'Say  but  one  word, — that  you  forgive  me  — " 
continued  Valentine,  in  accents  broken  by  grief; 
and,  bending  down,  lie  attempted  to  catch  the 

t  words  of  hia  foater-brotlier. 
.■  A  smile  of  concentrated  malice  distorted  the 
matures  of  the  dying  youth,  and,  collecting  all 
I  strength,  he  spat  the  bloody  foam  which 
mtled  on  his  lips,  in  the  face  of  the  speaker ; 
Hid,  averting  Ins  head,  groaned  heavily  and 
ied. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   BBCOGNITION. 

So  young  to  go 
Under  th'  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wonny  ground  ! 
To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place! 
To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine ;  hear  no  more 
Blithe  voice  of  living  thing  ! 

Shellt's  Cencf. 

Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  not  personally 
engaged  in  the  desperate  struggle — attempted 
to  be  described  in  the  preceding  chapter — ^await- 
ed  its  issue  with  painAil  anxiety,  while  the 
Jews,  and  merchant  strangers,  thought  on  the 
probable  success  of  Cadets  party  with  alarm 
and  horror,  for  they  well  knew  that  his  triumph 
would  be  their  destruction.  The  number  of 
wounded  men  from  time  to  time  brought  into 
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the  city,  attested  the  Airy  of  the  conflict ;  and, 
as  the  last  glimmer  of  twilight  &ded  away, 
bright  flames  were  seen  waving  over  London 
Bridge, — ^the  rebels  had  fired  the  houses  upon 
it,  and  the  aged  and  the  helpless  were  perishing 
ia  the  conflagration.  Bnt  we  mnst  leave  this 
scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  which  has  been 
80  fiiithfnlly  depicted  by  the  chroniclers. 

Among  the  varied  acquirements  of  the  gentle 
prioress  of  the  Benedictine   Nuns,   within  Bi- 
shopsgate,  was  that  of  leechcraft,  an  art  prac- 
tised ahnost  exclusively  by  ecclesiastics,   and 
but  imperfectly  understood  in  the  middle  ages. 
Every  morning,  at  a  certain  hour,  the  hall  of 
the  priory  was  crowded  with  the  indigent  and 
ailing  poor,  whose  bodily  infirmities  were  alle- 
viated by  the  care  and  attention  of  the  sister- 
hood,  under  the   directions  of  their  superior. 
Jifo  marvel,   therefore,   that  the  gates  of  the 
priory  were  now  beset  by  those  whose  firiends 
or  relations  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle 
^th  Cade. 

In  every  age  and  country  the  cares  and  at- 
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tentions  of  women  in  cnch  tiying  scenes  baTe 
soothed  the  agonies  of  the  soffering,  and  tem- 
pered the  horrors  of  war.  Every  kindness 
that  homanitj  could  dictate  was  performed  bj 
the  good  sisters  of  St«  Helen'^s,  bnt  the  injuries 
which  some  had  sustained  required  wrgical 
knowledge^  and  baffled  all  their  skill,  while 
several  unfortunates  expired  before  relief  eoold 
be  afforded  them. 

The  prioress  had  just  extracted,  with  her  own 
fair  hands,  an  arrow  from  the  throat  of  a  mA- 
dier,  when  there  was  a  stir  among  the  crowd  in 
the  hall,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  men  was  heard 
advancing.  They  bore  a  litter,  upon  which  was 
extended  a  young  man  in  the  armour  of  a 
knight,  his  fine  features  writhen  with  bodily 
suffering,"  and  smeared  with  blood.  He  had 
been  rescued  by  William  Farcndcn,  who  had, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  dragged  him  out  of  the  press  where  a  score 
of  rebels  were  hacking  and  thrusting  at  him 
with  desperate  malice. 

The  bearers  set  down  the  litter,  and  the  sis- 
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ters  crowded  round  the  wounded  knight,  each 
anxious  to  render  h!m  Bome  assistance ;  but  * 
there  was  one  among  them  who,  with  blanched 
cheek  and  dilated  eye,  for  a  while  regarded 
the  sufferer  with  a  look  in  which  the  various 
expreesiona  of  doubt,  wonder,  sadness,  and  des- 
pair were  strangely  blended. 

The  nun  was  Anna  Furnival.  As  she  looked 
bewildered  and  doubting  on  the  face  of  the 
wounded  youth  his  eyes  met  hers,  and  that 
glance  dispelled  all  uncertainty — it  was  he — 
it  was  Valentine !  he  closed  his  eyes  and  sank 
backward  with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

With  a  violent  effort  of  self-controul,  Anna 
suppressed  the  cry  which  rose  to  her  pale  lips, 
and  the  nun  by  whose  side  she  stood,  feeling 
a  sudden  pressure  on  her  shoulder,  turned  and 
received  the  fainting  girl  in  her  arms. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  surprise  among  the 
sisterhood,  and  the  prioress  was  instantly  by 
the  side  of  her  favourite,  whom  she  caused 
to  be  borne  to  her  own  room,  where,  in  a 
ahOTt  time,  Anna  was  restored  to  consciousness. 
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"  Oh,  dearest  mother !  ^  sobbed  the  poor  gbl, 
recovering,  and  looking  wildly  around  her — 

"  Who?''  queried  the  superior,  with  a  loai^ 
of  mingled  wonder  and  conmiiseration ;  ^^  wt^^ 
dost  thou  say  i'^ 

"  Alas !  alas !  who  should  it  be  but  he  who-      ^ 
I  thought  lost  to  me  for  ever — ^my  Valentine  ! 

^'  Holy   Mother ! '"  exclaimed  the  priores^^ « 
"  thou  art  distraught ! "' 

'VOh,  no,  no,  no  l'*^  sighed  Anna,  moumfiiH    Jy> 

^^  I  am  not  deceived.     Oh !  dearest  mother,  pi ^7 

and  forgive  me  l^    And  throwing  her  arm  aroiu^^B^ 

the  neck  of  the  superior,   she  fell  upon  h -^ 

bosom  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

Big  teaf s  filled  the  large  lustrous  eyes  ^ 
the  lady  prioress.  She  essayed  to  speak  son^^® 
words  of  consolation,  but  they  found  no 
ance.  As  she  strained  the  nun  to  her 
her  heart  throbbed  in  union  with  that  of 
suffering  maiden;  the  recollection  of  her  oi 
griefewa*  painfolly  awakened:  her  cnp 
filled,  and  required  no  violent  shock  to 
it  to  overflow. 
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A  mater  here  entered,  and  informed  the  iu- 
perior  that  the  young  knight  wa«  grievously 
wounded,  and  smking  rapidly.  The  priorem 
hesitated  for  a  while,  a«  if  in  doubt  and  per- 
pleuty,  and  then  directed  that  the  wounded 
man  should  be  conveyed  into  an  inner  room; 
to  which  she  proceeded  herself. 

On  entering  the  apartment  to  which  the 
young  knight  had  been  borne,  she  found  him 
extended  on  a  couch,  while  two  or  three  citi- 
zens were  divesting  him  of  his  gorget  and  coat 
of  mail.  As  they  did  so,  it  was  perceived  that 
he  had  received  a  grievous  hurt  in  the  throat 
and  shoulder,  which  had  forced  in  his  armour 
and  caused  a  deep  lacerated  wound. 

The  prioress  here  knelt,  and  with  her  own 
hands  bared  the  wounded  shoulder  of  the  suf- 
ferer, who,  though  writhing  with  pain,  gazed 
on  her  with  respect  and  admiration.  Suddenly 
she  rose  —  the  colour  mounted  to  her  eyes  ; 
her  hands  trembled ;  she  paused  in  her  oiBce, 
looked  ardently  at  the  shoulder  of  her  patient, 
on  which  a  blue  ipot  was  distinctly   visible. 

c2 
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Isabel  Chychelye  felt  her  heart  throb  as  if  i^ 
would  have  burst  its  bounds.      She  brush^i 
aside  with  her  hands  the  crisp  locks  of  fclcie 
knight,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  his  ear  tb^^ 
marked  in  a  similar  manner.    Those  who  sto^^ 
by  looked    on  and  marvelled  at  the  actic^n* 
of  the  prioress,  who  murmured  to  herself^  wlr^^at 
those  around  her  might  have  supposed  to        b® 
a  charm,   but  for  the  evident  emotion  wh^Bc^ 
was  visible  in  her  look  and  manner. 

At  that  moment  Anna  Fumival  entered  ^C^he 
apartment,  supported  by  one  of  the  sisterho^^E^"* 
Tottering  to  the  couch  on  which  her  lover  \^^^®* 
lying,  she  sank  on  her  knees  before  it.  Val^^"^ 
tine  would  have  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  but 
restrained  by  the  citizens.  The  exertion  cai 
his  wounds  to  bleed  a&esh :  it  was  evident  tfc:^^^^^^^^ 
his  strength  was  fast  fleeting,  and  that  the  lai:::::^^^^^ 
of  life  was  exhausted. 

Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either  of  t:==^* 
lovers.     Sorrow  had  stricken  them  dumb.    — — *^ 
length  the  prioress  spoke. 

"  Good  citizens,''  said  she,  in  accents  chokr  --^ 
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by  grief,  "it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  of  Hea- 
yen  and  Earth  this  day  to  fill  np  the  measure 
of  my  auction.  May  He  in  his  mercy  grant 
strength  to  support  me  in  this  trying  hour !  In 
this  young  knight  you  behold  the  lover  of  one 
of  our  sisterhood,  by  whom  he  was  accounted 
dead.^ 

There  was  a  murmur  of  sjrmpsthy  and  as- 
tonishment at  this  announcement. 

"  Marvel  not  at  this  alone,**^  continued  the 
prioress,  with  an  efibrt  to  stifle  her  emotion: 
"in  this  knight,  this  dying  youth,  /  have 
found  my  son — my  long-lost  son!'*'^ 

Here  the  good  prioress's  resolution  yielded 
to  the  yearnings  of  nature;  and  flinging  herself 
on  her  knees  before  the  wounded  knight,  she 
grasped  his  hand  in  hers,  and  cried  in  piteous 
accents,  which  wrung  the  hearts  of  those 
around  her,  while  her  tears  fell  in  showers 
on  his  face. 

"  My  son  !   my  son  !  ^ 

"  Mother  !  *"  faintly  articulated  the  dying 
youth,  endeavouring  to  embrace  the  superior. 
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"JIfy  mother !''     With  these  words  he  swooned 
from  exhaustion. 

Here  description  fails.  We  can  dwell  no 
longer  on  this  scene  of  human  affliction  and  suf- 
fering. When  the  prioress  and  the  sister  were 
removed  by  the  nuns  from  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  it  was  discovered  that  each  was  fond- 
ly pressing  the  hand  of  a  corpse. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  FEW  words  will  suffice  to  bring  our  tale  to 
an  end.  The  dispersion  of  the  rebels  on  the 
proclamation  of  general  pardon,  and  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  most  daring  of  them,  have  been 
described  by  the  old  chroniclers ;  and  the  death 
of  the  arch  rebel  himself,  at  Heathfield,  in 
Sussex,  is  a  well  kno\iii  dramatic  scene  in  the 
works  of  our  great  poet.  On  a  recent  visit  to 
the  spot,  the  words  which  Shakspeare  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Cade,  when  Iden  strikes  him 
down — 

Wither,  garden  ;  and  be  henceforth  a  burial  place  to  all 
that  do  dwell  in  this  house — 

Were  forcibly  recalled  to  our  recollection.  There 
is  no  garden  or  substantial  country-house  near 
the   place   where   he  fell,   but  an   ill-designed 
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monument  commemorates  the  event,  the  vil- 
lage being  called  Gat^s  Street,  a  corruption 
of  Cade's  Street. 

The  dispersion  of  the  rebels  diffiised  the 
most  lively  joy  over  the  city,  and  the  lamen- 
tations of  those  who  had  lost  a  husband,  a 
brother,  a  lover,  or  a  friend,  were  drowned 
in  the  rejoicings  of  the  more  fortunate,  who 
had  escaped  the  threatened  pillage. 

Order  being  established,  the  weak-minded 
King  Henry  returned  to  the  metropolis,  to 
mete  out  rewards  and  punishments.  Among 
the  former  may  be  noticed  the  knighting  of 
William  Farendon,  whose  marriage  with  Jo- 
hanna Hyltoft,  three  months  afterwards,  at 
Bow  Church,  ftumished  a  holiday-spectacle  to 
the  Londoners,  so  pompously  was  everything 
ordered  on  that  occasion. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  de- 
sire to  know  something  of  the  subtle  friend  of 
Cade,  hight  Robert  Poynings,  we  append  the 
following,  from  Cotton's  abridgement  of  the 
Tower  Records  of  Parliament,  by  Prynne, 
folio  652.  31st  year  of  Henry  VI. 
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'  *'  Bobert  Poyninga  of  Southwark,  Esquire, 
being  the  carver,  sword-bearer,  and  chief  doer 
with  Jack  Cade,  and  had  his  pardon,  iipou 
which  he,  with  gureties,  were  bound  by  recoj;- 
nisancea  in  Chancery  for  his  good  behavionr. 
Since  which  he  hath  done  many  riots,  and  by 
raising  and  going  with  men  aimed,  against 
the  law  in  Kent ;  wherefore  it  was  enacted 
that  an  extent  upon  the  said  recoguisaiicfs 
shall  go  against  the  said  Poynings  and  his 
sureties,  and  his  and  their  lands  and  goods." 
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A   LKGBND   OF 


THE  WARD  OF  FARRINGDON  INFRA. 


A  prentis  whilom  dwelt  in  our  citee. 
And  of  a  craft  of  vitaillcrs  was  he ; 
Gaillard  he  was,  as  goldfinch  in  the  shawe, 
Broune  as  a  hery,  a  propre  short  felawe  : 
With  lokkes  hlake,  kcmbed  Ail  fetisly. 
Dancen  he  conde  so  wel  and  jolily, 
That  he  was  clcped  Perkin  Revclour. 
He  was  as  ful  of  love  and  paramour, 
As  is  the  liivc  ful  of  bony  swete; 
Wel  was  the  wenche  with  him  mighte  mete. 

At  every  bridalc  would  he  sing  and  hoppe  ; 
He  loved  bet  the  taveme  than  the  shoppc. 
For  whan  thcr  any  riding  was  in  Chcpc, 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thidcr  wold  he  lope ; 
And  til  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysein, 
And  danced  wel,  he  wold  not  come  agein  ; 
And  gadrcd  him  a  meinic  of  his  sort, 
To  hoppe  and  sing,  and  maker  swiche  disport. 

CHAUCBB,~rAe  Co/u'i  Tale. 
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It  was  growing  dark,  the  shops  and  stalls 
were  closed,  and  the  good  citizens  were  at 
their  suppers.  The  lusty  stranger  seemed  to 
be  conscious  of  this,  and  strode  along  with  a 
firm  and  erect  gait,  more  resembling  that  of 
a  man-at-arms  than  a  simple  burgess. 

He  had  scarcely  walked  forty  paces  when 
two  men,  squalid  and  ill-looking,  darted  from 
under  a  gateway,  and  while  they  both  con- 
fronted him,  one  of  them,  with  a  grisly  oath, 
made  a  snatch  at  the  purse  which  hung  at  his 
girdle. 

"  Ha  !  St.  George  !  ^  cried  the  stout  man, 
eluding  the  fellow's  grasp  ;  "  take  that,  knave  C 
and,  flourishing  a  stout  oaken  staff,  he  stretched 
the  fellow  on  the  ground  with  a  well-directed 
blow,  which,  had  it  alighted  on  his  head  in- 
stead of  his  shoulder,  would  infallibly  have 
knocked  out  his  brains. 

Though  somewhat  daunted  at  this  resistance, 
the  other  thief  drew  forth  a  long  knife,  while 
his  companion  scrambled  on  his  legs  again,  and 
blood  would  no  doubt  have  flowed  but  for  the 
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sudden  arriyal  of  a  young  man,  armed  with 
c^  broadsword  and  a  buckler,  who,  shouting  as 
lie  whirled  his  weapon  round  his  head, — "  Have 
st  ye,  cut-purse  villains !''  —  instantly  placed 
liimself  by  the  side  of  the  citizen. 

Alarmed  at  this  unexpected  succour,  the 
'thieves  fled  precipitately  down  the  street,  and 
^were  soon  lost  among  the  numerous  dark  alleys 
^which  led  to  the  water-side. 

*'  Thanks,  my  young  master,^  said  the  portly 
£gure,  who  had  been  so  promptly  assisted ;  ^^  a 
friend  at  such  a  time  is  worth  a  thousand  fair 
speeches.^ 

"  You  are  heartily  welcome,  sir,"  replied 
the  youth,  sheathing  his  broadsword ;  "  and,  if 
your  road  lies  westward,  I  will  bear  you 
company  a  part  of  the  way.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  White-friars  are  always  stirring  with 
the  owl  and  the  bat,  and  you  may  meet  others 
of  the  same  family  before  you  reach  home."' 

"  A  boat  waits  for  me  at  Queen-hithe,^'  said 
the  stranger ;  ^^  but,  as  the  night  is  coming  on, 
I  will  accept  your  offer,  young  man.*"     And  he 
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proceeded  on  his  way,  with  hid  sturdy  step^ 
humming  one  of  the  songs  of  that  period. 
At  length  he  spoke  again  : — 

^^  By  what  name  shall  I  know  my  cham- 
pion  s 

"  Nicholas  Fortescue,  an't  please  you,  fiur 
sir^^**  replied  the  youth,  in  a  respect&l  tone; 
for  he  thought  there  was  something  in  the  air 
and  manner  of  his  interrogator  above  the  stamp 
of  an  ordinary  citizen. 

"  Of  what  craft  or  profession  ? ''  was  the  next 
inquiry. 

"Trentice  to  Master  George  Elliott,  sta- 
tioner, in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,^  replied  the 
youth. 

"  Ha !  St.  George  !  a  'prentice,  and  abroad 
at  this  hour  !  Does  Master  Elliott  give  you 
such  license,  young  man  ? " 

The  'prentice  hung  his  head,  and  was  mute 

for  some  seconds.     At  length  he  muttered,  in 

a  tone  which  showed  that  he  did  not  relish  the 

remark : — 

-- "  My  back  will  doubtless  taste  of  the  stirmp- 
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leather,  sir;  but  I  diall  not  grieve  at  that, 
since  my  playing  truant  brought  me  to  your 
:x*«scne.  There  was  some  good  sword-play  at 
t^Iie  Bank-side  this  evening ;  and  Mahoud,  the 
finwat  bkdc  bear,  was  baited.  Ecod,  sir!  he 
x^pped  asunder  Ralph,  the  butcher^s  dog,  of 
High  Street,  and  played  the  devil  among  the 
crthercurs.** 

^  And  you  could  not  flee  from  the  temp- 
t^ation  !^  interrupted  the  stranger.  ^'  But  come, 
yoa  are  a  brave  youth,  and  though  I  cannot 
save  your  back  from  Master  Elliotf's  discipline, 
X  can  find  an  unguent  that  hath  cured  many 
^^onnds.*" 

As  he  said  this  they  arrived  at  Queen-hithe 
stairs,  off  which  by  a  boat  with  a  party-coloured 
t:ilt;  and  the  stranger,  unfastening  the  pouch 
xirhich  hung  at  his  girdle,  placed  it  in  the  hand 
f>f  the  apprentice. 

"  Take  this,"  he  continued,  "  you  will  find 
it  stuffed  with  proper  metal.  But  have  a  care 
f>f  the  purse ;  it  is  a  sovereign  charm  against 
sorcery  and  danger  of  all  kinds.  George  Wil- 
loughbye  is  your  debtor,  yoimg  man.'' 
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The  apprentice  doffed  his  leathern  cap,  and 
bowed  low  as  he  received  the  pouch;  but  as 
he  did  so,  he  took  care  to  steal  a  glance  at  the 
features  of  the  donor. 

The  keel  of  the  boat  now  grated  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  stranger  haying  entered  and  taken  his 
seat,  it  darted  out  into  the  stream,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  gloom. 

"  George  Willoughbye !  He  must  be  a 
noble !  '^  ejaculated  Fortescue,  thrusting  the 
well-filled  purse  into  his  bosom :  ^^  I  have 
surely  seen  that  broad  fair  face  and.  well- 
trimmed  beard  before  to-night.  But  now  Ibr 
my  master^s  uncomely  visage.""  And,  BBjiag 
this,  he  bent  his  way  homeward.  He  had  just 
reached  Thames  Street,  when  the  tramjdipg 
of  feet  was  heard  on  his  right. 

"  Ha  !  by  the  Mass  !"  muttered  the  "^prentice, 
as  he  quickened  his  pace,  ^'  here  ^s  the  city 
watch  going  their  rounds.  I  M  rather  &ce 
Master  Elliott  than  sleep  in  the  Compter  to- 
night.'' 

Disappearing  stealthily  from  the  spot,  Ni- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  CITY  WATCH. 


Our  ^prentice  had  knocked  three  or  four 
times,  each  knock  being  louder  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  when  a  window  was  opened  aboye, 
and  the  gaunt  visage  of  Master  Elliott,  illumined 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  looked  out  ominously  upon  him. 

"  Who  knocks !  ^  inquired  the  stationer,  in 
a  loud  and  angry  voice. 

"  'Tis  I,  master,'^  replied  the  'prentice,  in  a 
soft,  subdued,  penitential  tone. 

"  Eascal  !^^  cried  the  man  of  business,  ^^get 
thee  gone !  Go,  and  sleep  in  St.  Nicholas' 
shambles — I  will  not  let  thee  into  my  house 
to-night !  '^  And  he  shut  to  the  window  in  a 
Airious  passion. 
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^^  Humph !  '*'*  said  Fortescue,  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  stone  steps ;  '^  then  I  ^m  likely 
to  get  a  lodging  at  the  expense  o^  the  city; 
for  if  I  stay  here  I  shall  soon  be  marched  off 
to  the  Compter.    I  '11  e'*en  try  him  again.'' 

He  accordingly  renewed  his  knocking  with 
increased  vehemence ;  but  Master  Elliott  was 
inexorable ;  the  door  remained  closed  against 
him,  and  onr  'prentice  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  steps,  whistling  a  tune  and  beating  time 
with  his  heel. 

The  sound  smote  the  ear  of  his  master,  who 
was  praying  for  the  arrival  of  the  watch.  He 
did  not  pray  in  vain ;  the  watch  soon  arrived, 
and  the  whole  party  halted  as  soon  as  they 
espied  the  'prentice,  whose  solo  was  hushed 
in  a  moment. 

"  Ho !  friend  ! "  cried  the  sergeant,  "  what 
art  doing  there?" 

The  'prentice  made  no  reply ;  indeed  he  knew 
not  what  reply  to  make. 

"  Kick  him  up.  Will  Lathbury,"  said  the  ser- 
geant ;  and  one  of  the  men  advanced  to  do  his 
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bidding ;  but  this  was  not  an  easy  perfonnance. 
Fortescue  started  up,  and  swearing  a  fierce 
oath,  placed  himself  in  a  threatening  attitude, 
his  unsheathed  sword  in  his  hand,  and  his 
buckler  covering  his  head.  Dark  as  it  was, 
the  man  perceived  his  danger  and  recoiled. 

"'Ods,  daggers  and  devils  !^^  cried  the  ser- 
geant ;  "  may  double-beer  be  my  poisbn,  if 
thou  'rt  not  afraid  !  ^ 

^'  I  am  not  afraid,^^  said  the  man  in  a  surly 
tone.  "  And  now,  my  fine  fellow,  put  up  your 
broadsword,  or  111  cleave  your  pate  for  you 
in  a  trice.'^ 

Daring  and  obstinate,  Nicholas  Fortescue 
heeded  not  this  menace,  but  remained  on  the 
defensive,  when  the  sergeant  of  the  watch 
again  addressed  him. 

'^Hark'ee,  young  coistrel,''  cried  he,  "this 
may  be  very  pretty  play  in  Finsbury  Fields  on 
a  summer'*s  evening,  but  it  wont  do  here  ;  throw 
down  your  weapon  at  once,  or  you  ^11  be  cut 
to  the  chine  in  a  pater-noster.^ 

The  'prentice  did  not  stir. 
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"  Nay,  then,  down  with  him,""  continued  the 
sergeant,  perceiving  that  his  remonstrance  pro- 
duced no  effect;  and  Fortescue  was  instantly 
stretched  on  the  ground  with  the  stroke  of  a 
brown-bill.  His  buckler  saved  his  head,  but 
he  sunk  under  the  Airious  blow,  and  was  in- 
stantly seized  by  two  of  the  watch. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  stir  in  the  house  of 
the  stationer,  whose  head  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow, while  the  pretty  round  face  of  his  daugh«- 
ter  looked  out  with  alarm  over  his  shoulder 
upon  the  scene  below. 

"  My  dearest  father,  forgive  him,'^  murmured 
the  damsel,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion. 

*'  Gro  to  your  chamber,  girl,''  said  her  father, 
angrily ;  "  1 11  teach  the  rascal  to  be  malapert.*" 

*'  Be  not  wroth  with  him,  dear  father!'"  And 
the  tears  stood  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  Away  with  thee  ! "'  cried  the  stationer,  in  a 
tone  which  showed  that  he  would  not  be  trifled 
with. 

Jane  Elliott  instantly  left  the  room  in  tears, 
and  her  father,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  de- 
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sired  the  watch  to  lodge  his  undutifdl  appren- 
tice in  the  Poultry  Compter. 

^'Nay,  nay,  master  stationer,^^  said  the  ser- 
geant ;  '^  His  a  pity  to  take  the  boy  away ;  your 
pretty  daughter  will  grieve." 

Master  Elliott  turned  pale  with  rage  at  this 
bantering ;  and  he  uttered  an  execration,  which, 
for  the  ladies^  sakes,  must  not  be  recorded. 

"  €ro  to  the  devil  with  you,  sirrah!"  cried  he ; 
"  and  have  a  care  of  your  prisoner  ! " 

While  this  was  passing,  Nicholas  Fortescue 
uttered  not  a  word,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his 
master,  who  naturally  expected  to  hear  him  sup- 
plicate for  pardon ;  but  the  man  of  business  was 
disappointed,  and,  shutting-to  his  window,  he 
left  the  watch  to  conduct  their  prisoner  to  the 
Compter. 

Master  Elliott  threw  himself  into  his  arm- 
chair, and  took  a  long  pull  at  his  horn  of  sack- 
posset. 

"  A  murrain  take  the  girl !  "  cried  he ;  "she 
will  plague  me  more  than  half  a  score  of  boys. 
1 11  take  a  course  with  her,  spite  of  her  tears, 
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which  every  woman  can  shed  at  will.  Who 
hut  a  beardless  gallant  would  be  moved  by 
such!  I  should  as  soon  grieve  at  seeing  a 
duck  walk  barefoot !  ^'^ 

The  concluding  part  of  Master  Elliott^s  so- 
liloquy was,  in  some  respects,  true ;  but  the  fair 
reader  should  be  informed  that  our  widower 
had  counted  sixty  summers,  and  that  he  had 
been  plagued  for  many  years  by  his  wife,  who 
was  a  shrew. 


▼OL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   ALSATIAN    BLACKSMITH. 

Shamwell, — They  are  up  in  the  Friars. 

The  Squire  of  Alsatia, 

The  boat  which  conveyed  Master  WiDough- 
bye  glided  rapidly  up  the  stream,  in  almost 
total  darkness.  Here  and  there  a  feeble  light 
glimmered  in  some  dwelling  which  encroached 
upon  and  overhung  the  city  wall,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  the  faint  gleam  of  » 
taper  might  be  seen  at  intervals  in  the  houses 
on  the  bankside.  Lower  down,  but  dimly  seen 
through  the  gloom,  London-bridge,  with  its 
towers  and  dwellings,  spanned  the  noble  river) 
whose  dark  stream  poured  through  its  arches 
with  a  sullen  and  unbroken  roar.  But  these 
were  soon  lost  to  the  ear  and  the  eye  as  the 
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boat  ascended  the  river.  It  soon  approached 
the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  Black-friars,  when 
the  noise  of  smiths'  hammers  aroused  Master 
Willoughbye  from  the  reverie  in  which  he 
had  been  indulging. 

"  Ha  ! "  cried  he,  *'  what  can  this  mean  I 
— no  citizen  can  be  .working  at  this  hour !  " 

The  boat  continned  to  advance,  and  the 
sound  became  more  and  more  andible.  They 
were  now  off  the  far-fained  White-friars,  and 
the  cause  of  the  noise  became  obvious. 

In  one  of  the  wretched  hovels,  which  de- 
scended to  the  water's  edge,  was  a  smith's 
forge,  the  fire  from  which  threw  its  red  glare 
upon  the  river.  Two  men  were  hard  at  work, 
and  several  others  were  conversing  in  boisterous 
tones.     Mischief  was  brejcing  in  AUatia! 

"  Pull  towards  that  smithy,  and  lie-to  under 
the  shadow  of  yon  great  barge,"  said  Master 
Willoughbye  to  the  rowers. 

This  command  was  promptly  obeyed,  and 
the  boat  was  soon  within  half  a  stone's  throw 
of  the   Alsatians.      The   smiths  continued   at 
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their  work  for  some  time,  and  the  noise  the 
made  prevented  the  conversation  of  the  othe 
who   had  assembled  in  the  shed  from  bein. 
distinctly  heard  by  him  who  was  now  playin^^^^g 
the  eaves-dropper.     Merrily  rung  the  hanmiersH^ss, 
as  they  dashed  the  bright  sparks  among  th^^Me 
company,  whose  featm'es  were  lit  up  by  ih^^me 
vivid  glow  of  the  fire — it  was  a  scene  worth"" —  y 
the  pencil  of  Schalcken. 

A  lengthened  description  of  the  region  o"  ">f 
White-friars,  which,  under  the  cant  name  c.  -^f 
Alsatia,  WBS  for  a  long  period  the  hiding-plac--  « 
of  the  most  desperate  wretches  that  infested  th-- — ^ 

metropolis,  will  not  here  be  necessary.     Shad ' 

well  has  left  us  a  play,  in  which  he  has  giv( 
a  picture  of  the  doings  in  this  classic  land,  anc 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  consmnmate  skill, 
in  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,''  wrought  a  beau^ — -' 
tiftd  and  stirring  scene  from   the  slender  ma— =^' 
terials.      Whitefriars  was,   at    the    period  o-^^ 
which  we  are  writing,  and  for  a  long  whili 
after,  a  sanctuary  for  all  whom  debt  or  crim* 
had  thrust  from  decent  society :   the  lurkiDj^" 
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hole  of  thieves,  beggars,  and  bullies,  where 
warrant  and  capias  were  powerless,  unless  sup- 
ported by  a  file  of  musketeers ;  the  head  quar- 
ters of 

angry  spirits, 

And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason, 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled,  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians. 
And  desperate  libertines. — Marino  Faliero. 

Woe  to  the  unlucky  tipstafi*  who  ventured 
within  the  precincts  of  Alsatia  ;  a  fortunate 
man  was  he  if  he  could  compound  for  his  life 
by  quietly  allowing  himself  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered. 

It  is  long  since  this  human  den  existed,  but 
he  who  visits  the  spot  at  the  present  day,  will 
find  that,  although  White-friars  is  no  longer  a 
sanctuary  for  felons  and  debtors,  it  has  not  been 
entirely  purged  of  its  abominations. 

But,  to  return  to  Master  Willoughbye.  The 
hammering  in  the  Alsatian  smithy  at  length 
ceased;  the  fire  sunk  down,  so  that  the  boat 
could  approach  nearer  without  being  observed. 
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^^  The  jail-birds  of  the  Friars  are  hatchin^^S 
treason,^  observed  one  of  the  boatmen,  in         ^ 
whisper,  to  his  fellow. 

"  Ay,*"  replied  the  other,  "  and  the  coel 
are  going  to  bed,  little  dreaming,  good  souls 
that  a  thonsand  kniyes  are  sharpening  for  theiJ 
throats!      The  mayor  is  a  fool,  or  heM  giy* 
these  rascals  a  camisado.'*^ 

Master  Willonghbye  was  listening  to  the  con. 
versation  in  the  smithy,  which  now  rang  witl 
other  music  than  that  of  the  anviL 

"  There 's  good  stnff  at  the  steel-yard,'* 
marked  a  bnrly-shaped   and  sinister  featnref 
man,  with  a  ragged  jerkin  and  a  greasy  thnms- 
cap ;    ^^  ay,  capital  stnff !     That  old   Flemidi 
rascal,  Philip  Van  Bynk,  has  many  a  bale  of 
Brabant  linen  in  his  bestowing  rooms.^ 

"  Ay,  ay  I'"  cried  another,  "and  not  a  few 
dls  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  bndge,  and  tapestiy, 
and  other  fineries,  which  have  been  denied  to 
the  poor  man.'' 

"  And  a  pretty  daughter,  too,"  said  a  tal' 
slim  young  man  with  a  gilt  chain  round  V 
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neck,  a  sword  and  a  dagger,  and  a  neatly 
trimmed  beard, — all  of  which  tended  to  show 
his  threadbare  apparel  to  still  greater  disad- 
Tantage.  He  kad  been  one  of  the  most  cut^ 
ting  gallants  that  stnitted  in  St.  Paol'^s  for  an 
appetite. 

''*'  Thou  mayest  take  the  wench.  Master  Lor  j- 
mer,  and  leave  me  the  cloth,  for  I  lack  linen,"^ 
another  stammered  in  a  voice  that  showed  him 
to  be  abont  three  parts  drunk. 

"  Yon  shall  have  enon^  to  make  yon  a 
comfortable  winding-sheet,  my  boy,''  replied 
the  Tonng  man,  who  had  also  been  drinking. 
"  Have  you  got  your  brown-bill  well  ground  i 
These  foreigners  can  fight,  and  they^U  show 
thdr  teeth,  my  valiant  Hector  f'** 

'•  Havock !  ""a  the  word,''  said  a  fellow  with 
a  ferocious  countenance  and  the  fiame  of  a 
Hercules ;  ^^  I  ''m  for  having  a  turn  at  the 
Frenchmen  in  St.  Martin'^s  first,  and  then 
we  can  visit  one  Monsieur  Meutas  in  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  whose  throat  I^U  cut,  if  we 
should  catch  him  at  home.'" 
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This  ruffian  had  been  a  batcher,   and  had 
been  thrice  exposed  in  the  pillory. 

"  And  there 's  another  frog-eater  near  the 
Conduit  in  the  West  Cheap ;  his  name 's  Pierre 
Beauvarlet:  he  deals  in  Naples  fristians,  Nor- 
mandy canvass,  and  Genoa  velvet  ;'^^  said  a 
spindle-shanked  fellow,  who  squinted  horribly. 

'^  I  have  shod  and  sharpened  three  score  of 
morrice-pikes,  and  a  dozen  bills  to-day,  and 
received  but  a  groat,^^  said  one  of  the  smiths. 
"  Peter  Beale,  you  have  not  paid  me  for  taking 
the  notches  out  of  your  broad-sword.*" 

"  Go  to.  Sir  Vulcan,''  muttered  the  man, 
whose  memory  had  been  thus  refreshed,  "  I  'D 
pay  thee  to-morrow^* 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  else  to-day,'**  thought 
the  smith.  "  T<Hfnorrow  will  see  many  of  **em 
food  for  the  crows  !" 

^^  There 's  no  chance  for  the  honest  Englidi 
workman ;  these  d — d  foreigners  are  devouring 
locusts!"  said  a  little  round  punchy  man,  the 
very  personification  of  idleness. 

"  Try  the  country,  Maester  Andrew,*"  growl- 
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ed  a  tall  gaunt  figure,  with  a  West-country 
drawl ;  "  they  11  find  'ee  work,  I  warrand  ye/' 

The  last  speaker  had  fled  from  his  native 
village  in  Somersetshire,  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment which  threatened  him  for  deer-stealing. 

Not  a  word  of  this  conversation  was  lost  to 
Master  Willoughbye:  he  was  near  enough  to 
hear  all  that  was  said,  but  entirely  shrouded 
from  observation  by  the  darkness  without,  while 
the  fire  in  the  smithy  enabled  him  to  scrutinize 
the  features  of  the  Alsatian  assembly.  He  de- 
termined to  wait  until  this  precious  council  had 
broken  up. 

"  We  must  force  the  Poultry  Compter,  boys  !"' 
cried  the  butcher ;  '^  and  then  we  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  venture  upon  Newgate.'' 

"What  the  devil  have  we  to  do  with  the 
prisons,  my  valiant  slaughterman  T'  said  the  tall 
young  man  with  the  gilt  chain ;  "  I  thought 
we  were  to  visit  the  foreigners  only." 

"  Then  you  reckoned  without  your  counters. 
Master  Lorjrmer,"  remarked  the  butcher ;  "  we 
have  something  to  do  besides  that!''' 

D  5 
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Just  at  that  moment  a  hmnan  head  wskfi 
thrust  in  at  the  window  of  the  hovel,  imd   ^ 
voice  cried  out, — "  Oh,  ye  precious  plotters  ^^^ 
treason !  the  hemp ^8  already  round  your  throat^S* 
Master  Dennis,  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  has  juaiUHt 
entered  the  Friars  with  a  file  of  hackbut  men ! 

"  The  devil  !^  muttered  Master  Lorymer. 

The  butcher  swore  a  horrible  oath,  which  l^mje 
had  probably  learned  in  St.  Nicholas^  shambl^^B. 

"  Body  o'  St.  Bennet !  we  are  lost !"  cri^W 
the  squinting  fellow. 

A  begging  friar,  who  had  seated  himself  on 
a  bench,  and  been  sleeping  soundly  all  the  tim^ 
now  started  up,  and  swore  ^^Per  9a/ngmnem  Deif^ 

"Cross  of  St.  Andrew!''  cried  the  little 
punchy  man,  '*  it 's  uncivil  to  visit  us  at  thi 
time  o'  night.  Let 's  cry  Arrest !  and  £EU!e  the 
rascals."" 

He  made  towards  the  door  for  that  purpose; 
and  in  another  moment  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood would  have  been  in  an  uproar,  but  tb( 
alarm  was  stopped  by  the  entrance  of  the  per 
son  who  had  put  his  head  in  at  the  window. 
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The  new  comer  was  a  youth  of  short  stature, 
and  dull  heavy  features,  with  a  proftision  of 
black  hair,  that  grew  completely  over  his  fore- 
head,  beneath  which  his  unintellectual  grey  eyes 
twinkled  with  a  sort  of  stupid  satis&ction  at 
the  fright  he  had  occaaoned.  He  advanced 
into  the  midst  of  the  company,  and  greeted 
them  with  a  wild  idiot  laugh,  at  which  they 
were  anything  but  pleased, 

^^  Bb,  ha,  ha,  ha !  how  I  scared  ye,  my  men 
of  wax  P  cried  he. 

-*' Curse  your  frolicking,^  growled  the  but- 
cher ;  "  I  ^11  slit  your  weasand,  you  screech- 
owl  T 

^^  Let  him  alone,  my  soldan  of  the  shambles," 
said  Lorjrmer  to  the  ruffian,  ^^  you  wouldn't 
harm  a  poor  idiot,  surely?  A  blow  on  your 
sconce  to-morrow  may  make  you  as  witle^s.^ 
Then,  addressing  the  youth,  — "  Edwin,  you 
deserve  to  be  scourged  for  this  wanton  frolic."" 

"  Scourged  !^  echoed  the  idiot,  grinning  a 
laugh.  "  Ay,  yes,  I  remember,  there  was  a 
king  of  Morocco  once  scourged  by  the  monks 
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at  Becket^s  ghrine.  They  don^t  flonruih  the 
whip  to-night,  though :  .  no,  there  ^8  brand- 
ishing of  pike  and  halberd,  and  handling  of 
caliver !  Whew  !  I  heard  the  vane  creak  ca 
St.  Bride'^s  tower,  and  I  said,  Ha!  there '^s  fl 
storm  coming  from  the  west.  The  devil  hiui 
set  his  foot  in  the  Friars  !^ 

Here  he  tweaked  the  firiar'^s  nose,  and  ma^ 
his  eyes  water ;  bat  the  ecclesiastic  seemed 
too  sleepy  to  resent  it ;  so,  wiping  his  mbicand 
proboscis  with  his  ample  sleeve,  he  muttered— 

^'  Would  that  I  could  drive  thee  and  thy 
&miliar  into  the  Thames,  as  our  Lord  deatt 
with  the  herd  of  swine  ;^  and  resigned  himsdf 
again  to  sleep. 

^^  Get  home  to  bed,  Edwin,^  said  Loryma; 
'^  get  home,  or  772  take  thee  in  hand.^ 

The  idiot  looked  vaguely  in  the  &ce  of  the 
young  man,  then  shook  his  head,  and  sung : — 

^  And  the  blazoned  shield  will  be  broken. 
And  the  tall  crest  cleft  in  twain : 
Little  reck  they  of  knightly  gear. 
Gilt  spurs  and  golden  chain ! " 
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^  Get  away  with  this  mummery  !^  said  Lory- 
mer  angrily ;  ^^  yon  will  cause  a  brawl  anon. 
Go  home,  sirrah  f" 

The  idiot  hmig  down  his  head  at  this  reproof 
and  quitted  the  smithy  without  saying  another 
w<Hrd.  He  had  often  been  protected  from  insult 
by  Lorymer,  and  the  poor  wretch  feared  the 
anger  of  one  of  the  few  persons  who  had  treated 
him  with  kindness. 

""That  bull-calf;^  said  the  butcher,  ^' will 
wcA  us  mischief.  Let  us  go  over  to  the  Bank- 
side,  and  see  limping  Harry  and  the  boys  of  the 
Clink." 

*'*'  Come  <m,  then !"  cried  several  voices  at 
(Mice;  and  immediately  the  hovel  was  ahnost 
empty.  The  Alsatians  were  preparing  to  cross 
the  water,  and  Master  Willoughbye  having  suf- 
ficiently gratified  his  curiosity,  and  given  a  nod 
to  his  men,  the  boat  shot  out  noiselessly  into 
the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  the  river. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


LoWs   PLEA. 


Master  Elliott,  though  easily  angered,  Wi 
one  of  those  men  who  under  a  rough  and  un^-^ 
compromising  exterior  concealed  much  goodness 
of  heart.     Perhaps  our  apprentice,  who  was  sl 
shrewd  fellow,   had  discovered   this,   and  the 
knowledge  had  done  him  no  good.     Be  this  as 
it  may,  when  the  morrow  came  and  the  honest 
stationer  sat   at   break&st  with   his  daughter, 
her  pale  face,  and  eyes  inflamed  with  weeping, 
which  she  had  indulged  throughout  the  night, 
softened  his  heart.     Nevertheless,  he  determined 
not  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  his  apprentice 
until  his  name  should  be  mentioned. 
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Perceiving  that  his  child  sat  without  par- 
t^aking  of  the  morning  meal,  the  citizen  de- 
manded sternly : 

"  What  ails  thee,  wench  ?  art  thou,  too,  a 
mind  to  try  me  ?  ^ 

"Alas!  dearest  father,^  replied  the  girl,  burst- 
ing into  tears ;  "  I  love  you  dearly,  but*' 

"  But,**  interpolated  her  parent,  "  there  is  one 
whom  I  love  even  better  than  thee — ^is  not  that 
what  thou  would  'st  have  said,  eh  i'" 

Jane  Elliott  blushed  scarlet,  and  cast  her  eyes 
on  the  floor. 

*'Ay,  ay,**  continued  the  stationer,  "I  see 
plainly  how  it  is,  Jane;  thou  haat  given  thy 
heart  to  that  graceless  boy,  whom  the  watch 
haled  from  my  door  last  night.     Is  it  not  so  V 

Jane  sobbed  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Master  Elliott  was  touched  by  her  dis- 
tress, but  parental  wisdom  told  him  it  would 
be  better  to  dissemble  a  little  longer. 

"  Dost  thou  not  see  the  folly  of  setting  thy 
heart  upon  the  fellow  without  first  asking  my 
counsel?"  he  continued. 
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"  I  do,  I  do/'  replied  the  poor  girl,  in  much 
distress. 

"  Ay,  I  trow  thou  dost,  now^'^  was  the  gruff 
rejoinder.  '^  But  His  now  too  late,  and  thj  leman 
will  get  his  deserts;  he  will  find  the  justices 
sterner  folk  than  the  wardens  of  our  guild; 
and  in  the  room  of  a  private  whipping,  he 
will  have  a  public  one ;  and,  moreover,  be  put 
in  the  stocks.*" 

''  Save  him,  dearest  &ther !  save  him  !^  sob- 
bed Jane. 

^'  I  cannot,  an  I  would,  girl,''  returned  the 
stationer. 

^^  Oh  yes,  yes,  forgive  him,  and  intercede 
for  him;  he  is  young  and  thoughtless,  but 
he  loves  you,  father — ^he  loves  you  as  a  son." 

'^He  hath  a  strange  fashion  of  showing  it,'' 
observed  the  citizen,  chuckhng. 

'^  He  saved  you  from  the  rabblement  when 
your  best  gown  was  torn  last  Midsummer 
eve,"  said  his  daughter. 

"  Well,  what  of  that,  wench,"  replied  Master 
Elliott,  a  little  posed  by  this  refreshing  of  his 
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somewhat  imperfect  memory.  ^^  Is  not  a  ^pren- 
tice boond  by  his  indentures  to  fiuthfolly  serve 
his  master!  and  have  I  not  fed  him  and  clothed 
him  like  mine  own  these  six  years  past !  ^ 

^^  True,  true,  dear  &ther ;  and  he  hath  served 
you  fiuthfully ;  nay,  he  would  peril  his  life  for 
you.'' 

^^  The  wench  pleads  well  for  the  young  dog,'' 
thought  the  stationer.  ^^  What  will  she  re- 
mind me  of  next  i " 

^^Then,"  continued  the  girl,  *^when  Master 
Batt,  the  Paternoster-maker's  house  took  fire, 
our  own,  you  wot,  was  in  great  danger." 

"Well?" 

"  Did  he  not  climb  the  roof,  and  cast  off  the 
fiery  flakes  that  fell  upon  it,  when  the  men 
of  the  night-watch  were  afeared  to  venture 
near  him!" 

"  He  did  no  more  than  his  duty,"  remarked 
the  stationer  drily. 

**  My  dear  mother  loved  him  as  her  own," 
resumed  Jane,  still  weeping.  "  Oh !  let  him 
not  be  whipped  like  a  dog." 
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The  stationer  here  rose,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  in  an  agitated  manner.  It  was 
certainly  a  serious  thing  to  contemplate.  The 
whipping  was  of  itself  a  severe  punishment, 
but  the  indignity  of  it  could  never  be  effaced: 
it  would  degrade  Fortescue  in  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens,  and  ruin  his  prospects  for  ever. 

Master  Elliott  scratched  his  head  in  this  dire 
perplexity,  and  cursed  his  fit  of  anger,  which 
had  caused  the  ^prentice  to  be  dragged  to  prison. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  unwilling  to  let  his  daugh- 
ter know  his  mmd  on  the  subject,  and  he  re- 
plied to  her  entreaties : — 

"  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  wench;  it  is  his 
own  doing.^' 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  was  the  reply. 
^'  But  do  not  let  him  be  dealt  with  so  harshly.^ 

"  I  canH  help  it,*'  returned  the  stationer, 
biting  his  thumb ;  '^  the  foolish  boy  has  brought 
it  on  himself,  and  he  must  now  pay  the 
penalty.*"' 

"  It  will  ruin  him  for  aye,**  sobbed  Jane 
Elliott. 
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'*  It  will  teach  him  discretion,^^  observed  her 
fitther,  affecting  indifference,  which  he  did  not 
feel. 

^^  It  will  drive  him  mad,^^  rejoined  the  girl ; 
^^and  he  may  become  an  outcast  after  sach 
treatment.  Prithee,  dear  father,  see  if  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  to  screen  him.  You 
wot  how  little  Watkin  joined  a  company 
of  vagabonds  last  Lammas,  because  he  was 
cruelly  whipped  before  the  wardens  of  his 
guild.^ 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,''  replied  the  citizen, 
aware  that  the  arguments  used  by  Jane  in 
defence  of  her  sweetheart  were  perfectly  sound 
and  good;  ^^but  what  boots  it  if  I  cannot 
save  Nic  Fortescue.  Dost  thou  not  know 
that  they  are  in  some  alarm  just  now  in  this 
city  of  ours,  lest  there  should  be  a  rising  of 
the  people,  who  have  sworn  to  destroy  all 
foreigners  within  the  walls.'' 

"  Nic  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  their  heads," 
replied  the  girl ;  "  believe  me,  dear  father,  he 
would  not  kill  a  mouse." 


i^ 
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'^  And  when  didst  thou  discover  this  gentle- 
heartedness  in  the  boy!^  inquired  her  parent, 
laughing  outright.  '^  Beshrew  me,  if  thou  dost 
not  make  me  laugh  against  my  incUnation. 
When  were  all  these  virtuous  qualities  disco- 
vered in  Nicholas  Fortescue,  Mistress  Elliott  T 

^'  Do  not  mock  me,  dearest  &ther,^  said 
Jane,  casting  her  eyes  on  the  ground  in  oon- 
fiision ;  ^^  do  not  mock  me,  or  you  will  break 
my  heart." 

"  I  do  not  mock  thee,  wench,^'  repUed  the 
stationer,  whose  heart  was  mollified  by  her 
distress.  '^  I  would  fain  know  if  thou  carest 
for  this  mad  coistril.'^ 

Master  Elliott  knew  that  she  cared :  the  first 
few  words  of  their  conversation  that  morning 
had  proved  it ;  and  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  really  considering  how  he  might  save  firom 
punishment  the  youth  who  he  found  had 
aspired  to  be  his  son-in-law.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  be  achieved  so  easily:  the  wild 
rumours  which  had  been  afloat  throughout  the 
city  for  some  days  past  had  rendered  the  civic 


If- 
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authorities  snspicious  and  severe;  and  the  un- 
fortunate encounter  of  Nic  Fortescue  with  the 
watch  had  been  reported  to  the  aldermen, 
who  wisely  judged  that  a  few  such  youths 
would  toon  realise  the  wild  stories  which  had 
been  circulated  within  the  walls. 

Love  is  lynx-eyed;  and  Jane  Elliott  soon 
perceived  that  her  &ther  was  inclined  to  save, 
if  possible,  the  '^prentice  from  the  consequences 
of  his  rashness ;  and,  as  the  stationer  set  out 
for  the  justice-room,  she  mentally  wished  him 
"God  speed.^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  POULTRY  COMPTEB. THE  ALDERMAN. 

We  must  now  return' to  Nicholas  Fortescue, 
whom  we  left  in  the  custody  of  the  city  watch. 
Like  all  rash  and  impetuous  spirits,  he  began 
to  reflect  when  it  was  too  late;  and  when  be 
heard  the  doors  of  the  cell  into  which  he  was 
thrust  close,  with  a  hollow  grating  sound,  his 
heart  sunk  within  him,  and,  flinging  himself  on 
a  heap  of  straw  in  one  comer,  he  wept  like 
an  infant.     The  thunder  had  passed  away,  and 
the  heat-drops  were  falling  fast.    Nicholas  For- 
tescue saw  plainly  that  he  had  got  himself  into 
a  scrape,  and,  not  without  cause,  trembled  for  the 
consequences.     The  laws  of  the  various  guildB  ' 
were  severe  against  refractory  apprentices ;  and 
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Master  Elliott  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 
Then,  again,  he  had  resisted  the  watch;  an 
offence  which  would  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
alderman.  Omr  ^prentice  had,  indeed,  much  to 
fear ;  and  as  he  lay  in  his  cell  in  darkness  and 
solitude,  he  bitterly  repented  him  of  his  folly. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  all  that  passed 
in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  Nicholas  Fortescue  fairly  cried  him- 
self to  sleep.  Many  an  ugly  dream  haunted  his 
shmibers.  Jane  Elliott  discarded  him,  and  her 
fiither  refused  to  take  back  his  ^prentice  after 
he  bad  been  set  in  the  stocks,  and  flogged  at 
a  cartas  tail  up  the  Cheap  ! 

These  and  other  visions  tormented  him  till 
day-break,  when  the  light  which  streamed 
through  the  bars  of  a  small  window  in  the  cell 
fell  on  his  face,  and  showed  him  that  he  was 
still  in  custody.  He  now  recollected  that  he 
had  not  examined  the  purse  which  Master  Wil- 
loughbye  had  presented  to  him;  and  drawing 
it  from  his  bosom,  he  emptied  the  contents  into 
his  cap,  and  then  began  to  count  his  treasure. 
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"  HaP'  cried  he  joyfiilly,  forgetting  where 
he  was ;  ''  five-and-twenty  Harry  shiUings,  three 
nobles,  and  five  halves,  besides  snaialler  coin !  H 
is  the  gift  of  a  prince !    How  generous !'' 

Then  he  suddenly  recollected  that  all  tluB 
might  be  taken  from  him,  and  fell  to  cudgelling 
his  brains  how  he  should  prevent  such  a  catafr' 
trophe.  After  due  deliberation,  he  determined 
to  make  a  confidant  of  the  turnkey.  As  the 
morning  wore  away,  this  man  entered  the  cell, 
and  Fortescue  at  once  unfolded  his  secret. 

"  Master  jailor,''  said  he,  "  if  you  will  do 
me  a  piece  of  service,  I  can  put  a  half-noble 
in  your  pouch.'' 

"  And  what  is  the  service !"  inquired  the 
man,  eyeing  him  significantly. 

"  Simply  this,"  answered  the  prisoner,  "  I 
am  master  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  I  may  stand 
in  need  of  it,  if  my  sentence  should  be  a  severe 
one.  Master  Elliott  may  not  receive  me  again. 
Swear  to  me  that,  if  I  tell  thee  where  it  is 
hidden,  thou  wilt  be  keeper  of  it  till  I  am 
released,  and  then  return  it  to  me  untouched.'" 
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The  tnrnkey  took  the  oath,  and  Foriescue 
drew  forth  the  parse,  which  he  had  thnuft  under 
the  straw. 

^^  Here,^  said  he,  ^^  go  put  it  into  thy  strong 
box.'' 

The  turnkey  quitted  the  ceU  with  his  charge  ; 
and  an  hour  afterwards  our  ^prentice  was  in 
the  justice-room  at  the  Guildhall,  before  Master 
Joel  Bokerell,  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Cheap. 

The  civic  Bhadamanthus  was  a  short,  cor- 
pulent man,  with  a  large,  sleek,  red  &ce,  a 
small  bald  forehead,  snub  nose,  and  grey  eyes, 
with  more  of  sensuality  than  severity  in  their 
expression.  The  charge  was  made  by  the  ser- 
geant of  the  watch. 

^'  A-hem  !^  said  the  alderman,  addressing  the 
shame-stricken  apprentice ;  ^'  you  are  charged, 
on  the  oath  of  one  of  the  sergeants  of  the  night- 
watch  of  the  King^s  good  city  of  London,  with 
obstructing,  threatening,  and  foining  at  with 
deadly  weapons,  contrary  to  the  statute,  divers 
persons  of  the  said  watch,  to  the  gre^t  scandal 
of  the  city.'' 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Having  uttered  this  elegant  sample  of  magis^ 

terial  eloquence,   Master  BokereU  paused  fo: 
breath,  and  played  with  his  gold  chain. 

The  ^prentice  let  his  head  fall  on  his  chest 
and  thought  of  Jane  Elliott :  he  feared  he 
lost  her  for  ever !     Grief  and  shame  prevente 
his  uttering  a  word  in  reply  to  the  magistrate^ 
who,   of  course,  attributed  his  silence  to  o 
stinacy. 

"  What!''  cried  Master  Bokerell,  his  fec^^ 
assuming  a  deeper  shade  of  scarlet ;  ''  you  hav^^^ 
nothing  to  say,  eh  ?  Ha  !  you  contumacio 
young  rogue,  you !  a  hundred  such  would  se 
the  city  in  an  uproar;  we  must  take  care  o 
you.  We  have  May-day  to-morrow,  and  idl 
gossips  and  controvors*  have  been  busy  spread- 
ing evil  reports  of  your  brotherhood.''  Here 
he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  clerk,  "  We  must 
keep  him  safe :  he  is  a  wild  young  dog ;  there 
will  be  a  stir  to-morrow.  There  was  a  folkmote 
in  the  'Friars  last  night ; — so  say  letters  ftom 
the  court." 

•  Contrawry  an   old  French  lanr-term,  signifying  one 
who  circulated  false  news; 
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Nicholas  Fortescne,  on  hearing  tbiB  tirade 
againit  bimiel^  took  courage  and  raised  his 
bead,  whan  his  eye  accidentally  rested  on  the 
stem  visage  of  his  master  below  the  bar. 

^*  Ob,  master^  muttered  he,  ^^  speak  but  one 
word  for  me,  or  I  ^m  a  lost  lad  P 

"*  'Tis  your  own  &ult,  Nick,""  said  the  sta- 
tioner in  a  milder  tone  than  usual. 

Master  Elliott  had  been  touched  by  the  grief 
of  bis  daughter,  whom,  as  already  described,  he 
had  left  at  home  in  great  distress ;  and,  more- 
orer,  had  not  forgotten  the  good  qualities  of  his 
^prentice. 

Fortescue  again  spoke : 

0 

**  Master,"^  said  he,  "  I  saved  your  bouse  when 
Stephen  Batt,  the  patemoster-maker^s  work- 
yard  took  fire  at  midnight,  last  Candlemas ; — 
plead  for  me,  dear  master,  or  I  ^m  lost  for  aye !  "^ 

*'*'  Let  him  be  taken  back  to  the  Gompter, 
and  suffer  solitary  confinement  for  a  week ;  he 
may  then  be  whipped  three  times  between  the 
Conduit  in  Comhill  and  the  Cross  in  the  West- 
ebeap  !^  said  the  alderman. 

B  2 
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"  Oh,  master !"  groaned  the  'prentice,  "  suffer 
me  not  to  be  scourged  like  a  dog/^ 

Here  Master  Elliott  spoke.  His  stem  nature 
was  softened ;  he  loved  his  daughter ;  and  he 
had  found  out,  when  too  late  to  oppose  it  with 
effect,  that  his  daughter  loved  the  apprentice* 
Now  he  dreaded  the  thought  of  his  fiiture  son- 
in-law  being  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail ;  so  he 
pleaded  for  a  remission  of  the  sentence.  But 
Alderman  Bokerell  loved  to  have  his  own  way: 
he  persisted  in  his  determination  that  Fortescue 
should  suffer  the  punishment  to  which  he  hsA 
doomed  him. 

Again  Master  Elliott  besought  the  obdurate 
magistrate  to  modify  the  punishment. 

Obstinate  as  was  the  alderman,  he  loved  ease 
too  much  to  bear  teazing,  and  this  he  could 
not  now  avoid  without  giving  offence  to  the 
stationer. 

"  Citizen,''  said  he,  "  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  delight  in  cruel  punishments ;  but  the  laws 
must  be  respected.  These  boys  have  often 
caused  grievous  tumults  in  this  our  ancient  city* 
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The  rod  bath  told  when  good  counsel  hath  met 
deaf  ears,  and  the  rod  must  descend  again  right 
sharply  ere  prentices  will  learn  that  they  may 
not  follow  their  own  stubborn  will.  He  hath 
committed  an  heinous  offence  against  the  lawn 
of  this  good  city,  besides  his  undutiful  conduct 
to  you.  Had  h^  not  resisted  and  threatened 
the  watch,  I  would  have  left  him  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wardens  of  your  guild ;  but  this  is 
a  public  matter.^  Here  he  paused  for  breath, 
and  the  stationer  put  in  a  word. 

**  Spare  him  this  time,  your  worship,  and  T  11 
give  bond  for  his  orderly  behaviour  for  tlie  fu- 
ture,"' said  he. 

The  alderman  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
scratched  his  ear,  and  looked  thoupfhtful;  then 
he  sliook  his  head,  and  conferred  with  his  clerk 
in  whispers.  Our  metropolitan  maijistrates  at 
the  present  day  well  know  the  value  of  an  in- 
telligent clerk. 

After  due  deliberation,  his  worship  in  his 
mercy  consented  to  remit  a  portion  of  the  pu- 
nishment, and  Nicholas  Fortescue  was  adjudfifed 
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to  receive  but  one  whipping  between  the  Conduit 
in  West  Cheap  and  the  Standard  in  Comhill. 

The  stationer  ground  his  teeth  with  rage  and 
vexation  at  this  pretended  lenity :  had  the  term 
of  his  ^prentice^s  imprisonment  been  doubled, 
be  would  not  have  cared ;  it  was  the  whipping 
which  annoyed  him. 

"  Your  worship  will  remit  the  whipping  alto- 
gether T^  said  he  imploringly. 

^'  Not  a  single  stripe,  citizen  !^  said  the  aldeiv 
man,  rising  from  his  seat  in  a  passsion ;  ^'  no 
marvel  that  the  'prentices  run  wild,  when  their 
masters  are  crazed.     Take  him  away,  men.^ 

Four  men,  in  the  city  livery,  led  the  'prentice 
out  of  the  justice-room;  and  Master  Bokerell,  to 
avoid  further  importunity,  vanished  through  a 
low  door  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  leaving  the 
statiX}ner  in  a  state  of  absolute  bewilderment. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   COUNCIL   OF   THE  COCK   AND   BOTTLE. 

The  Cock  and  Bottle  was  an  obscure  but 
sang  tavern,  situated  in  Cuckold^s  Court,  near 
Cold  Harbour,  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows, 
Thames  Street,  much  frequented  by  the  ap- 
prentices and  other  youths  of  the  city.  Over 
the  low  door  was  a  cunningly  carved  figure 
of  Chanticleer,  standing  on  a  wooden  bottle 
or  barrel,  and  painted  to  the  life:  it  seemed 
as  though  the  artist  had  modeled  and  coloured 
the  bird  from  Dan  Chaucer's  description : — 

His  combe  was  redder  than  the  fin  corall ; 
Embattled,  as  it  were,  a  castel  wall. 
His  bill  was  black,  and  as  the  jet  it  shone  ; 
Like  asure  were  his  legges  and  his  tone  ; 
His  nailes  whiter  than  the  lillie  flour. 
And  like  the  burned  gold  was  his  colour. 
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The  house  had  been  often  complained  of 
to  the  common-councilman  of  the  ward,  but, 
for  some  good  reason  best  known  to  that  im- 
portant personage  himself,  it  was  still  suffer- 
ed to  be  the  rendezvous  and  lurking-place  of 
these  ^'  light-heeled  masters,^  as  an  old  writer 
terms  them. 

At  the  period  of  our  tale,  the  Cock  and 
Bottle  was  observed  by  the  city  watch  to 
be  constantly  swarming  after  night-fall  with 
these  headstrong  youths;  and  many  of  the 
older  and  graver  inhabitants  predicted  that 
it  boded  no  good  to  the  peace  of  the  city. 
These  predictions  were  soon  to  be  verified. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  April,  there 
was  a  strong  muster  of  apprentices  at  their 
favourite  house  of  resort.  They  occupied  the 
largest  room  in  the  house,  and  the  host  re- 
marked, that  instead  of  drinking,  dicing,  and 
singing,  as  was  often  their  wont,  they  were 
evidently  engaged  in  some  serious  delibera- 
tion; so  Boniface  made  up  his  mind  to  know 
something  of  the  matter,  and  laid  his  ear  to 
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the  wainscot.  He  soon  digcovered  that  an 
outbreak  on  the  foreigners  was  in  contempla- 
tion. 

The  meeting  was  a  very  animated  one.  As 
the  subject  of  the  foreigners^  insolence  was 
discussed  the  speakers  waxed  warm,  and  ven- 
ted their  wrath  upon  the  Flemings,  French, 
apd  Florentines,  in  no  measured  terms. 

"I  hate  the  whole  crew  of  French,  Flem- 
ings, and  Lombards,^^  cried  a  saucy-looking 
youth,  with  his  small  square  cap  stuck  jaun- 
tily on  one  side  of  his  head.  "An'  I  had 
my  will  IM  take  'em  to  the  Bear-garden  in 
the  Bank-side,  and  bait  them  with  all  the 
dogs  o'  the  parish ;  honest  men  will  never 
thrive  while  these  caterpillars  are  amongst  us 
consuming  the  fat  of  the  land ! '' 

"  You  're  right,  Jem  Studelye,"  said  another. 

'*  They  feed  on  the  best,  and  go  clothed  like 

princea.  while   many  a  poor  citizen   hath  not 

wherewithal   to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 

—down  with  'em  I  say." 

"  And   they  bring   over  base  coin   in   ship- 

s5 
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loads,  which  they  contrive  to  put  in  cnrrency 
here,^  observed  a  pale-fSaced  lad.  "  My  mas- 
ter hath  nailed  half  a  score  to  his  counter 
this  very  week.*" 

"  Ay,''  cried  another :  "  and  when  their  coins 
be  of  silver,  they  are  light  o'  weight.'' 

"  For  my  own  part  I  care  little  about  their 
coin,  since  our  King  has  set  the  example  by 
striking  testoons  of  brass,"  remarked  the  first 
speaker.  ^'  But,  'tis  a  grievous  thing  that  the 
trade  of  this  good  city  should  be  spoiled  by 
these  locusts." 

"  Then  ye  all  wot  how  that  villainoos 
Frenchman  plucked  the  stockdoves  out  o'  the 
hand  o'  the  carpenter  in  Cheap,"  cried  another; 
"and  how,  though  the  poor  fellow  had  paid 
for  them,  he  could  get  no  redress  of  our  al- 
dermen." 

"  Shame  I  shame ! "  cried  the  apprentices. 

"  And  the  Lombard  who  took  the  citizen's 
wife  and  all  his  plate,"  *  said  Studelye.    "  Hngh 

*  This  alludes  to  an  anecdote  given  by  the  chronidef 
Hall,  which  for  audacious  rascality  has  perhaps  never  been 
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ftmilisoii,  thoa  ahalt  have  the  tnuong  of  him 
aa^  we  light  on  him ;  for  the  wronged  man  waa 
thy  maater!^ 

**  Mai0!^  exekimed  the  'prentice  thus  ad- 
dreited,  **I  shonld  like  the  taak  weU.  Only 
liiten,  mj  mates,  to  what  I  heard  between  my 
master  and  his  gossip,  old  George  Wyatt,  the 
pewterer,  this  very  morning : — *  These  foreign- 
Sfs  will  bring  their  houses  about  their  ears, 
sftsoones,'  quoth  Master  Wyatt.  On  Sunday 
last  Master  Bolt,  the  mercer,  was  at  Green- 
widi,  when  who  should  he  see  in  the  King's 
Gallery  but  the  rascally  Lombard  who  t^jok 

pmneled.  We  gire  it  in  the  hiftorian's  own  words : — 
**  Howebeit,  the  Frenchemen  were  not  aloncljr  opprc«8urM 
of  the  Englivhcuicn,  for  a  Lombarde,  called  Fraunces  do 
Bardf  eDtiJM^d  a  mannes  wyfe  in  Lombarde  Strete  to  couie 
to  his  diibre  with  her  husbandes  plate,  whiche  th3mf^e  the 
drds  After,  when  her  husbande  knewe  it,  he  demaunded 
hra  wjfe,  but  aunswer  wa«  made  he  shoulde  not  haue  her ; 
then  he  detnatinded  hit  plate,  and  in  lyke  ouuier  aun«wer 
was  made  that  he  shoulde  neither  haue  plate  nor  wyfe. 
And  wh£  he  liad  iiewed  an  accion  against  the  straunger  in 
the  Chiylde  liall,  tlie  straunger  so  laced  the  Englisheman, 
that  he  faynted  in  his  sute.  And  then  the  Lotnbarde  ar- 
rested the  poore  man  for  his  wyfcs  boordc,  while  he  kept 
her  fr6  her  husbid  in  his  chflber/' 
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the  citizen's  wife,  with  many  other  gtrangers, 
making  lewd  jests  o'  the  matter.  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer  was  there,  and  hearing  them  thus  dis- 
course— *•  Sirs,'  quoth  he,  *  you  have  too  much 
favour  in  England.'  —  *  By  St.  Anthony,  of 
Padua,'  quoth  the  saucy  strangers,  '  we  would 
keep  the  mayor's  wife,  an'  we  would.'  Where- 
upon Bolt  waxed  wroth,  and  cried,  '  Well, 
you  whoreson  Lombards,  you  may  rejoice  and 
laugh  now,  but,  by  the  Mass!  we  wiU  soon 
have  a  day  at  you.'  "* 

"Bravely  spoken!"  cried  the  assembly, 
who  testified  their  approval  of  the  bold  mer- 
cer's sentiments  by  several  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. 

When  the  uproar  subsided,  Smithson  spoke 
again: — 

"  There 's  a  rascally  Picard,  one  Mentas, 
at  Green-gate,  near  Leadenhall,  whose  house 
is  a  sanctuary  for  all  the  foreign  pickpurses,"" 
said  he. 

*'  We  '11  hang  all  we  find   in   that  house,'* 

*  See  the  chroniclers  for  this  &ct. 
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gaid  a  jonth  of  forbidding  aspect,  a  butcher^s 
apprentice,  who  had  not  spoken  before. 

^^  Thon  shalt  ha^  the  braining  o^  them, 
Jack  Butcher,^  cried  Smithson,  laughing: 
^*  thon  shalt  lead  a  party  to  Blancb-chaple- 
ton,*  where  these  foreigners  abide  as  thick 
as  locnsts.^ 

**  I  marvel  how  poor  Nic  Fortescue  fares 
in  the  Poultry  Compter,^  s^d  James  Studelye. 

"  They  say,  it 's  a  pestilent  hole ;  not  fit  to 
put  an  honest  man^s  dog  in,^^  observed  Smith- 
son.  '*  Little  Jack  Wayte  can  tell  you  much 
about  it,  for  his  master  let  him  lay  there 
three  days  for  pelting  the  priest  of  St.  Benet 
Sherhog  with  snow-balls,  in  the  Cheap,  last 
winter.^ 

"  Ay,  that  I  can,'**  said  the  boy  alluded  to. 
"  They  have  beetles  there  a  span  long,  and  a 
legion  of  newts,  to  boot.  While  I  lay  on  my 
back  one  night,  trying  to  say  a  pater-noster, 
I  was  nearly  choked  by  a  newt,  which  crawled 
into  my  mouth.'*"' 

•  Whitechapel. 
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'*'  I  hope  it  ^twasn't  a  fast-daj,  Jack,^^  said 
Studelye. 

^^  Mass !  but  I  think  it  was,^  rejoined  the 
boy. 

'^  Then,  if  the  priest  of  St.  Benet  comes  to 
hear  of  ^t  he  ^11  ordain  thee  a  sharp  penance.^ 

"  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit,"  cried  Wayte, 
laughing — ''the  creature ^s  neither  fish,  flesh, 
nor  fowl.  But  you  were  talking  of  Nic  Fo^ 
tescue — we  must  break  up  the  Poultry  Compter 
to-morrow  first ;  for  Nic  hath  a  stout  heart.^^ 

"  Thou  art  the  very  devil  for  mischief, 
Jack,^^  observed  Hugh  Smithson ;  ''  thou  carry- 
est  a  daring  spirit  in  that  body  o^  thine,  little 
Hector;' 

Here  mine  host  of  the  Cock  and  Bottle  sud- 
denly entered  in  a  flurried  manner. 

"  Gentlemen ! "  said  he,  "  I  cry  you  mercy, 
but  the  watch  is  at  the  door.**' 

"  What  care  we !''  cried  the  'prentices. 

"  Whist ! "  said  Smithson,  holding  up  his 
hand  to  enjoin  silence ;  ''  we  must  speak  them 
gently.     Shall  we  invite  the  sergeant  to  drink 
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a  horn  of  ale  to  the  downfall  of  the  fo- 
reigners r 

Several  voices  replied  "Ay''  to  this  pro- 
position, and  Boniface  was  ordered  to  show 
in  the  sergeant  of  the  watch. 

"  Save  you,  young  masters,"  said  the  officer, 
entering  the  room. 

"  Save  you,  master  sergeant,"  returned  the 
youths ;  "  can  you  drink  a  horn  of  beer  !*" 

"  Marry,  gentlemen,  I  '11  try,"  replied  the 
sergeant,  with  a  grin. 

"  *  'to  the  conftision  of  all  foreign  popin- 
jays,' "  continued  the  boys. 

"  I  dare  not  drink  it,  my  masters ;  'tis  an 
unlawfiil  toast." 

"  You  love  them,  then,  goodman,  sergeant  ?" 

"  I'  fiiith,  not  I,  sirs,  but  I  dare  not  drink 
as  you  desire ;  moreover  I  am  charged  to  see 
this  house  cleared,  for  curfew  hath  rung  this 
half  hour  past." 

"  Ha!  ha !"  cried  the  'prentices ;  " by  whom 
— by  whose  orders  ?" 

"  Master  Jegon,  of  the  common-council,"  re- 
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plied  the  officer.  And  now  I  pray  jon,  sirs,  ta 
go  home,  for  there  are  strange  tales  afloat,  and 
some  o^  the  foreigners  have  left  the  citj,  and 
have  gone  on  shipboard  in  the  Thames.'*^ 

^^  Ha !  ha !  ha  !*"  laughed  the  apprentices. 
"  What,  they  have  heard  that  we  have  some- 
thing in  store  for  them,  eh !  Gome,  down 
with  this  horn  of  ale,  and  drink  to  their 
speedy  ruin.'" 

The  sergeant  received  the  horn  of  beer, 
and  looking  Airtively  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
that  none  of  the  watch  were  behind  him, 
said, — 

^'  T  will  drink  your  health,  my  masters,  and 
wish  you  a  speedy  deliverance  out  of  all  your 
grievances.'' 

'*  That  wont  do,  master  sergeant ! ''  cried 
several  of  the  boys. 

"  Whist,''  said  Smithson ;  then,  turning  to  his 
friends,  he  added,  in  an  under  tone,  ^'  The  old 
fox  wishes  us  well,  but  fears  his  fellows.  Let 
him  alone." 

The  sergeant  was  suffered  to  drain  the  horn 
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of  ale;  and  then  there  was  a  stir  among  the 
apprentices,  who  prepared  to  take  their  de- 
parture. As  each  proceeded  to  his  home,  they 
perceived  that  the  city  authorities  had  doubled 
the  watch,  who  were  particularly  inquisitive 
as  to  their  destination. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"'prentices  and  clubs.'' 


Few  of  our  readers  wiU  require  to  be  inform- 
ed, that  from  an  early  period,  almost  up  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  apprentices 
of  London  were  a  very  numerous  and  formi- 
dable body.  The  daring  and  martial  spirit 
which  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  our  ances- 
tors tended  so  much  to  encourage,  occasionally 
found  vent  in  desperate  tumults,  and  in  these 
the  'prentices  of  London  were  ever  ready  to 
take  an  active  and  prominent  part.  Of  all 
riots,  those  which  are  created  by  boys  and 
young  men  are  the  most  alarming.  Youth 
is  always  impetuous;  and  the  smooth  fiioe 
has  often  looked  fearlessly  upon  danger,  when 
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bearded  men  have  skulked  in  the  rear.  The 
heroes  of  the  "three  days'*^  were  young  men 
and  boys;  and  mere  striplings  were  the  first 
that  fell  in  that  memorable  struggle. 

Of  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  the  Lon- 
don apprentices  in  the  year  1595  we  will  give 
one  example,  and  then  go  back  to  the  period 
in  which  the  scenes  of  onr  tale  are  laid. 

In  this  year,  several  of  that  turbulent  body 
having  been  imprisoned  by  the  court  of  Star 
Chamber,  their  companions  broke  open  the  pri- 
sons and  released  them;  for  which  several  of 
the  ringleaders  were,  by  order  of  the  lord 
mayor,  publicly  whipped.  Enraged  at  this 
punishment,  a  large  body  of  them  assembled 
in  Tower  Street,  and  marched,  with  the  beat 
of  drum,  to  seize  his  lordship,  whom  they  in- 
tended to  whip  through  the  streets  hy  way  of 
retaliation. 

During  the  civil  wars  the  London  appren- 
tices were  not  inactive ;  and  Charles  the  Second, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  corporation,  endea- 
voured to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with 
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these  spirited  youths.  But  our  business  is 
now  with  the  apprentices  of  London  in  the 
year  1617. 

The  various  guilds  viewed  with  jealousy  and 
alarm  the  endeavours  of  foreigners,  at  this 
period,  to  establish  a  trade  in  England;  and 
in  this  year  their  hostility  to  the  stranger- 
merchants  and  artisans  had  manifested  itself 
in  various  acts  of  violence.  The  English  com- 
plained, that  so  many  foreigners  were  employ-^ 
ed  as  artificers  that  their  coimtrymen  fonnd 
it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  work.  Thqr 
also  alleged,  that  the  English  merchant  could 
not  compete  with  the  foreigners,  who  brought 
over  cloth  of  gold,  silks,  wines,  oil,  iron,  and 
other  commodities,  to  their  very  great  emolu- 
ment; and  lived  sumptuously  among  those 
whose  interests  they  had  so  deeply  injured. 
If  we  may  credit  the  relations  of  the  old  chro- 
niclers, there  is  good  reason  for  beUeving  that 
an  undue  partiality  was  shown  to  the  foreign 
traders  by  Englishmen  in  power;*  for,  upon 

*  The  sceptical  will  bear  in  mind  that,  at  a  later  period, 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
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seyeral  occasions  the  strangers  are  said  to  have 
oondacted  themselves  with  unbearable  insolence 
towards  the  English. 

At  length,  the  long  pent-up  rage  of  the 
Londoners  burst  forth.  The  priests  from  the 
pulpit  denounced  the  strangers,  who  could  not 
venture  into  the  streets  alone ;  several  foreign- 
ers were  assaulted  and  wounded  by  the  popu- 
lace ;  for  which  offence  some  half-dozen  Enghsh- 
men  were  committed  to  prison.  But  this  was 
only  adding  fiiel  to  fire.  A  report,  which 
reached  the  court  itself,  was  circulated,  that  on 
May-day  the  English  would  rise  and  destroy 
all  the  foreigners  within  the  city  and  its 
liberties. 

Measures  were  inmiediately  taken  to  avert 
the  threatened  rising.  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 
alarm  sent  to  the  lord  mayor,  whom  he  urged 
to  adopt  proper  measures.  The  mayor  held 
a  council,   at  which   it  was  resolved  that  an 

was,  hi£  having  received  a  thousand  pounds  as  a  bribe  from 
the  French  merchants,  to  oblige  the  London  vintners  to 
take  1600  tons  of  ivine  I —  Vide  hit  Ti  ial. 
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order  should  go  forth,  commanding  every  man 
to  keep  his  door  closed,  his  servants  and  ap- 
prentices within,   and  that  no   person  should 
be  abroad  after  nine  o^clock  in  the   evening. 
It  is  said,   that   this  order  was  not  properly 
published,   for  many  idlers  were  seen  in  the 
streets,   and  the  ^prentices  appeared  ripe  fiir 
mischief,  as  they  collected  in  the  public  places. 
A  lovely  evening  had  succeeded  an  unusually 
fine  day,  and  the  streets  of  London  were  giar 
dually  darkening,  although  the  setting  sun  still 
gilded  the  steeples   and   weathercocks.      The 
tall  tower  of  St.  Paul's  shot  up  into  the  dear, 
unclouded  sky,    and   echoed   with    the    sharp 
and  incessant  cawing  of  the  jackdaws.     Below 
were  groups  of  persons,  conversing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the   foreigners.      At   the   west-end  of 
Cheapside,  just  under  the  walls  of  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  at  the  Queme,  a  number  of  ap- 
prentices were  assembled;   two  of  them  were 
playing  at  sword-and-buckler,   and  the  others 
were  vociferating  their  opinions  of  the  skiD  of 
the  mock  combatants. 
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^  Hammer  away,  my  boys  !^  cried  one. 
^  Jem  Stadelye,  yoa  handle  yoor  broadsword 
m  thoagh  yon  had  got  the  mercer^s  measuring- 
yard!'' 

^^  Maas  I  what  a  clatter  ye  make,''  roared 
another.  ^^  Sam  Hall,  that  was  not  &ir :  yon 
aimed  below  Jem's  girdle;  'twas  a  foul 
blow!" 

A  dispnte  here  arose,  and  some  of  the  elder 
boys  were  appealed  to;  but  ere  it  could  be 
settled  the  clatter  of  hoofe  was  heard,  and  six 
horsemen  dashed  into  the  West  Cheap  from 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  They  were  two  of 
the  aldermen.  Sir  John  Munday  and  Master 
Joel  Bokerell,  with  four  attendants  in  the  city 
liTery. 

^^  Ha  f  cried  Sir  John  Munday,  suddenly 
poUing  up,  ^^  is  London  run  mad  ?  Here 's  a 
pretty  pack  of  young  knaves !  What  the  good- 
day  are  we  to  be  flouted  thus  i  Gk>  home,  ye 
nuiets,  or  we'll  fit  a  score  of  ye  with  the 
stocks!" 

The  knight  expected  to  see  the  group  quail 
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before  him ;  but  he  was  sadly  mistaken ;  they 
answered  him  with  a  burst  of  riotous  laughter. 

Here  Master  Bokerell,  who  wa^s  not  so 
choleric  as  his  brother  alderman,  attempted  to 
remonstrate  with  the  apprentices !  but  as  he 
was  beginning  to  address  them,  one  of  the 
urchins  discharged  a  handful  of  black  mud  M 
in  his  magisterial  face. 

"  Take  that,  you  old  rascal  !^  cried  the  boy; 
"'twas  you  who  sent  Nick  Fortescue  to 
prison.**'  And  again  a  loud  peal  of  laughter 
burst  from  the  'prentices. 

"  Mother  of  God !"  cried  Sir  John  Munday, 
"  this  will  never  do ;"  and  he  spurred  his 
horse  among  the  group,  and  seized  the  boy 
who  had  bespattered  Master  Bokerell ;  but  the 
little  fellow  was  instantly  torn  from  his  gra^ 
by  the  elder  lads;  and  the  knight  received 
some  hard  blows  in  the  scuffle. 

Master  Bokerell,  having  by  this  time  cleared 
his  eyes,  unsheathed  his  sword;  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  attendants,  who 
advanced  to  support  the  knight. 
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Then  arose  that  tremendous  cry,  which  of 
M  was  wont  to  fill  the  more  qniet  London- 
ars  with  alarm  and  dread. 

^ '^Prenticei ! '"prentices  !  Cflubs  !  dubs  T  dioui- 
ed  the  boys ;  and  a  crowd  was  instantly  gather- 
ed round  the  spot. 

^  Prentices  and  clubs  !^  jelled  the  rabble, 
which  had  been  drawn  together  by  the  tumult ; 
and  the  danger  of  the  aldermen  and  their  at- 
tendants became  imminent,  as  many  an  execra- 
tmi  rose  against  them. 

^  ^Prentices  and  clubs  !^  again  shouted  the 
boys;  and,  as  the  sound  penetrated  the  ad- 
joining streets,  the  affrighted  citizens  closed 
their  doors,  and  listened  to  the  uproar  in 
breathless  suspense.  The  cry  was  spreading : 
Kow-bladder  Lane  poured  out  scores  of  stout 
youths,  with  bat  in  hand. 

"'Prentices  and  clubs!"  rose  the  cry  in 
Paternoster-row,  and  knives  and  cleavers  clash- 
ed in  St.  Nicholas^  shambles.  That  tremen- 
doos  shout  had  gone  forth,  and  was  extending 
like  a  train  of  ignited  gunpowder. 

VOL.  u.  P 
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"  'Prentices  and  clubs ! "  roared  the  boys 
of  Ludgate  Hill  and  Fleet  Street ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  White-friars  came  forth  firom 
their  holes,  like  owls  and  bats  when  an  eclipse 
has  darkened  the  sun.  From  Temple  Bar  to 
Aldgate,  from  Aldersgate  to  the  river-side ;  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  Gomliill, 
Coleman  Street,  and  the  innmnerable  streets 
and  alleys  which  intersected  them,  the  well- 
known  cry  of  "  "* Prentices  and  chihs  I^  froze  the 
hearts  of  the  foreigners  with  terror,  and  filled 
the  peaceable  citizens  with  consternation  and 
dismay. 

The  aldermen  plainly  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  stem  the  torrent.  They  certainly 
cut  a  contemptible  figure :  their  faces  streamed 
with  perspiration;  their  swords  were  dashed 
from  their  hands,  and  their  soiled  and  torn 
apparel  excited  the  laughter  of  the  mob ;  they 
could  no  longer  resist,  and  wisely  determining 
on  a  retreat,  they  galloped  down  the  Cheap, 
pursued  by  a  shower  of  sticks,  stones,  and  mud. 
mingled  with  the  choicest  maledictions. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


AN    UNWELCOME   VISIT. 


The  discomfited  aldermen  and  their  attend- 
ants with  some  difficulty  made  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  which  by  this  time  almost  blocked 
up  the  Cheap,  and  repaired  to  the  Guildhall, 
where  Sir  John  Rest,  the  lord  mayor,  had 
summoned  a  common-council.  But  we  must 
leave  these  archons  to  their  sage  deUberations, 
and  once  more  lead  the  reader  to  the  cell  of 
Nicholas  Fortescue,  in  the  Poultry  Compter. 

The  ^prentice  had  received  his  master^s  for- 
giveness, and  delivered  to  him  the  purse,  which 
the  turnkey  had  &ithfully  kept,  and  returned 
wbeo    demanded.     But    the  dread  of  public 

punishment   in  the    eyes  of  all    the    citizens 

p2 
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almost  drove  him  mad;  be  thought  himself  the 
most  wretched  jonth  in  Christendom^  luid,  as  he 
lay  on  his  straw  bed^  he  prayed  that  an  earth- 
qnake  might  shake  down  the  prison  and  bnry 
him  beneath  its  ruins. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  wild  cry  arose,  which  made 
him  start  like  the  hunter  when  reynard  breaks 
cover,  and  the  view  halloo  is  given.  The 
shout  of  "  Trentices !  'prentices !  clubs!  clubs!^ 
had  penetrated  even  to  the  cells  of  the  Pooltiy 
Compter. 

"  Holy  Mother  !  ^  ezcliumed  Fortescne,  **  the 
'prentices  are  up,  and  there  11  be  sharp  work 


anon.*" 


Soon  the  noise  approached  nearer,  and  there 
was  a  sound  like  the  wrenching  of  crowbars 
and  the  blows  of  axes ;  then  a  struggling  siie- 
ceeded,  and  the  clashing  of  steel  was  heard 
within  the  building.  In  another  moment  the 
door  of  Fortescue's  cell  was  opened,  and  several 
youths  entered,  stumbling  one  over  the  other.'* 

"  Up,  Nic !  "  cried  one  of  them,  "up!  we 
are  going  to  have  a  fling  at  the  forefgnen. 
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Newgate  is  forced  by  this  time— come  on  to 
the  Steel-yard.'' 

^'  What  does  all  this  mean  f'"  inquired  For- 
tescoe,  as  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into 
the  Poultry.  Here  he  beheld  a  strange  scene. 
A  furious  rabble  rent  the  air  with  wild  shouts 
of  vengeance,  while  they  brandished  aloft  al- 
most every  description  of  weapon  then  known. 
Halberds,  pikes,  bills,  scythes  fixed  on  poles, 
axes,  spits,  swords  and  knives,  flashed  in  the 
red  light  of  cressets  and  torches.  The  'prentice, 
whose  spirits  had  been  depressed,  shuddered  as 
he  looked  on  that  fearful  rabble ;  but  he  dared 
not  withdraw  from  it. 

*'  Saint  George  for  England  !  'prentices,  'pren- 
tices !  clubs!"  roared  the  boys,  striking  their 
swords  and  bucklers  together. 

^^  Slice !  slice  !  kill  the  rogues !  kill  all ! 
down  with  the  merchant-strangers !  down  with 
the  French,  Flemings,  and  Lombards !  "  yelled 
the  rabble,  brandishing  their  various  weapons. 

''  To  the  Steel-yard,  boys ! "  cried  a  stout 
fellow  with  a  red  woollen  cap.     It  was  the 
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Alsatian  batcher;  he  had  girded  on  an  enor- 
mous broadsword,  and  carried  a  buckler  as 
large  in  circumference  as  a  good  sized  table. 
Master  Lorymer  was  there,  and  the  other 
gentry  of  the  Friars. 

"  Gome  on,  my  lads  l"^  cried  the  butcher; 
"  we  are  wasting  time.  Van  Bynk  will  be 
prepared  for  us  !     To  the  Steel-yard !  ^ 

"  To  the  Steel-yard  !  to  the  Steel-yard  ! "" 
shouted  a  thousand  voices;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Cheap  was  comparatively  still. 

The  immense  mob  filed  off  down  Bucklers- 
bury  into  WaJbrook,  headed  by  several  drunken 
wretches,  who  formed  their  band.  An  old 
woman  was  grinding  a  hurdy-gurdy  with  furious 
gestures,  and  several  butchers  were  blowing 
discordant  blasts  on  bullocks^  horns,  while  some 
of  their  companions  clanked  their  cleavers  in 
concert. 

As  they  passed  down  Walbrook  the  lights 
from  their  torches  lit  up  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  and  the  terrified  inmates  ran  to  the 
windows  to  take  a  cautious  peep  at  the  pro- 
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ceBsion  as  it  descended  towards  Thames  Street. 
Two  other  bands  were  in  different  quarters  of 
the  dty;  one  had  proceeded  to  the  prison  of 
Newgate,  and  the  other  had  advanced  to  Lear 
denhall  Street,  where  several  foreign  traders 
resided.  It  was  a  fearfol  sight,  and  the  bells, 
which  now  rang  alarm,  increased  the  hideous 
uproar. 

Among  those  who  had  provoked  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Londoners  was  Philip  Van  B  jnk, 
a  wealthy  Flemish  merchaiit,  dwelling  near  the 
Steel-yard  in  Thames  Street.  He  and  his 
countrymen,  as  well  as  the  French  and  Lom- 
bards, had  received  intimation  of  the  intended 
rising  against  them,  and  each  adopted  his  own 
measures  of  precaution.  While,  therefore,  the 
tumultuous  procession  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Steel-yard,  Van  Bynk  was  sitting  in  a  room  up 
stairs  conversing  with  his  daughter,  two  serv- 
ing-men and  an  apprentice  keeping  good  watch 
below.  An  expression  of  deep  sadness  wrung 
the  fine  countenance  of  the  venerable  Fleming ; 
and  now  and  then  a  tear  would  start,  as  he 
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raised  his  head  and  gazed  on  the  beantifbi 
features  of  his  only  child. 

''  Dearest  father  !  '*'*  said  the  lovely  foreigner^ 
^'  take  heart ;  there  can  be  no  danger.  English- 
men are  generous,  and  will  not  harm  aged  men 
and  weak  women.^ 

^^  Alas !  ^  sighed  the  old  man;  ^  many  English- 
men  have  done  me  good  service — ^but  thisrabble 
rout !  Oh,  Margaret,  there  wa^s  a  day  when  I 
could  have  died  with  honour  in  defending  thee ! 
In  my  good  Almain  harness  I  could  have  re- 
turned the  thwacks  of  these  clowns ;  but  we  are 
their  prey  now.'' 

The  large  lustrous  eyes  of  his  daughter  were 
dimmed  with  tears ;  but,  checking  her  emotion, 
she  renewed  her  endeavours  to  persuade  her 
father  that  the  danger  was  not  so  great  as  he 
anticipated. 

"  My  child  !  my  sweet  Margaret ! ''  mnr- 
mured  the  old  man,  as  he  repeatedly  kissed 
her  pallid  cheek  ;  ^'  it  is  not  for  my  mer- 
chandize I  fear;  for  thy  dear  sake  I  have 
braved  the  seas  and  perilled  my  life  in  strange 
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lands ;  the  thought  of  harm  to  thee  wrings  my 
old  bosom,  and  makes  me  womanish/'^ 

The  old  man  here  arose  from  his  seat  and 
dropped  on  his  knees  before  a  carved  wooden 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  occupied  a  niche 
in  the  wall  of  the  apartment.  Thrice  he 
crossed  himself,  and  then  burst  into  an  ex- 
tempore prayer. 

"  Holy  Mother !  ever  blessed  Virgin !  guar- 
dian of  the  weak  and  innocent,  vouchsafe  to 
hear  the  prayer  of  a  distracted  old  man  !  Oh, 
blessed  Lady!  for  thy  dear  Sony's  sake  turn 
the  wrath  of  these  fierce  men,  and  shield  my 
child!" 

He  continued  to  pray,  but  his  jroice  died 
away  into  a  scarcely  audible  murmur,  with  which 
the  whispered  orisons  of  his  daughter  mingled, 
as  her  long  white  fingers  separated  the  beads 
of  her  roearjr. 

There  was  a  beautiful  contrast  in  those  two 
figures.  The  painter  of  a  later  period  might 
have  taken  the  old  man  as  a  model  for  his 
&vourite  saint,  while  the  Madonna-like  form  that 

7  5 
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knelt  near  him  would  have  inspired  Mnrillo 
himself,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the  light  of 
the  small  silver  lamp,  which  stood  on  the  oak 
table. 

How  different  the  scene  without!  While 
the  merchant  and  his  lovely  daughter  conti- 
nued in  prayer  the  tumultuous  procession  was 
descending  Dowgate  Hill. 

Had  a  well-disciplined  band  encountered 
that  disorderly  throng  as  they  entered  Thames 
Street,  their  progress  might  have  been  arrested, 
and  their  flight  certain;  but  the  civic  autho- 
rities appeared  to  despise  the  old  adage,  "  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,^^  and  suffered  the 
riot  to  proceed  until  their  own  force  was  too 
weak  to  cope  with  it. 

The  rioters  set  up  a  frightftil  yell  as  soon 
as  they  entered  Thames  Street,  and  saw  the 
houses  of  the  foreigners  and  the  capacious  ware- 
houses of  the  Steel-yard. 

If  the  reader  be  a  citizen,  he  will  not  require  to 
be  told,  that  a  stack  of  warehouses  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Steel-yard,  and  that  they  stand  less 
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than  a  stone^s  throw  from  Dowgate  Hill ;  but  if 
be  be  a  stranger,  desironfi  of  making  a  personal 
snrFey  of  this  once-celebrated  spot,  let  him  re- 
psur  to  it  early  in  the  morning;  at  mid-day 
the  attempt  will  be  dangerous,  the  pavement 
being  little  broader  than  an  ordinary  plank. 
There  is  nothing  glorious  in  being  squeezed  to 
death  between  the  wall  and  the  broad  wheel 
of  a  coal-waggon. 

But  to  return  to  the  gentry,  whose  array  now 
filled  the  street,  their  numerous  torches  render- 
ing every  object  visible. 

Countless  heads  waved  to  and  fro  in  the 
torch-light,  and  a  roar  of  voices,  in  which  fierce 
oaths  and  execrations  were  mingled,  smote 
the  hearts  of  the  foreigners,  who  indeed  had 
much  to  fear  from  their  inftiriate  visitors. 

Their  windows  were  now  assailed  with  a 
shower  of  large  stones,  some  of  which  fell  down 
again  on  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  who  in  their 
blind  ftiry  supposed  that  their  enemies  had 
hurled  them  back  again  upon  the  throwers,  A 
few  dropping  hackbut-shots  were  returned  by 
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a  Genoese  merchant  who  lived  opposite  the 
Steel-yard,  and  gome  of  the  crowd  bit  the  dust, 
while  the  wounded  yelled  with  pain,  and  called 
upon  their  comrades  to  revenge  them. 

A  window  was  now  opened,  and  the  aged 
Philip  Van  Bynk  appeared  for  a  second,  and 
cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  crowd  below. 
The  sight  made  him  quail.  He  had  supposed 
that  the  assembly  was  such  as  the  watch 
might  disperse,  if  assisted  by  the  more  re- 
spectable citizens.  A  momentary  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  scene  beneath  showed  him  that 
he  had  miscalculated.  He  disappeared  in  a 
twinkling;  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  be 
did  so,  for  three  arrows  whistled  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd :  two  of  them  entered  the 
house,  while  a  third  quivered  in  the  frame  of 
the  window. 

Then  arose  another  wild  cry,  as  the  old 
man  withdrew  from  the  view  of  the  assail- 
ants. 

"  Van  Eynk !  Van  Bynk  l"^  shouted  a  ruffian, 
who    had    armed    himself  with  a  brown-bill. 
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^*  Ha !  yon  whoreson  Flemish  goat !  you  took 
the  wall  of  me  in  the  Cheap  last  Friday.^ 

"And  you  beat  my  trusty  dog  with  your 
riding-staff  in  the  Stocks'-market;'  cried  an- 
other. 

"  That  £ur  chain  he  wears  about  his 
neck  has  been  gained  by  cheating  honest 
Englishmen,^  roared  a  waterman,  flourishing 
a  boat-hook.  "He'^s  as  sleek  as  a  stall-fed 
ox!'' 

"But  he  hath  a  white  head  and  beard,'' 
observed  an  apprentice,  who  was  no  other 
than   Nicholas   Fortescue. 

"The  devil  wears  such  a  beard  when  he 
meets  the  witches,"  said  a  woman,  shaking 
aloft  a  large  torch,  and  looking  herself  like 
a  priestess  of  Hecate. 

"I  will  have  that  beard  in  my  hand  ere 
long!"  cried  the  Alsatian  butcher.  "Burst 
the  doors  and  help  yourselves,  my  boys;  he 
has  stuff  in  the  house  that  the  Pope  might 
covet." 

Several    men  accordingly  began   to    batter 
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the  door  of  the  old  merchant's  house,  which 
shook  with  the  blows.  Shots  were  again  dis- 
charged  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  several  of  the  besiegers  were  killed  and 
wounded,  while  large  stones,  and  scalding  wa* 
ter  were  thrown  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
were  immediately  under  the  door. 

But  the  second  story  of  Van  Bynk's  honse 
projected  &r  over  the  foot-path,  so  thai  the 
attacking  party  could  not  be  seriously  nuy 
lested.  They  soon  ceased  to  batter  the  door, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  stone-mason,  com- 
menced making  a  breach  in  the  wall,  where 
it  was  impossible  for  the  besieged  to  reach 
them. 

While  this  was  preparing,  Nicholas  For- 
tescue,  who  had  fallen  in  with  five  or  six 
of  his  acquaintances,  was  deliberating  how  he 
should  save  the  Fleming  and  his  daughter 
from  their  fierce  enemies.  The  butcher  and 
his  friends  had  nearly  effected  a  breach  in 
the  house,  while  the  other  part  of  the  rab- 
ble prevented  the  foreigners  on  the  oppodte 
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ttde  of  the  gtreet  from  appearing  at  the  win* 
dowa  with  their  croa»>bow8  and  hackbnta. 

Forteacue  did  not  love  the  foreigners  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen;  but 
Van  Bynk  had  a  grey  head,  and  his  daugh- 
ter was  paasbg  beautiful,  two  things  that 
always  operated  strongly  on  our  ^prentice^s 
fedings.  He  determined  to  save  them  at  the 
risk  of  his  life ;  and  his  companions,  to  whom 
lie  communicated  his  intentions,  swore  to 


**  My  mates,^  said  he«  addressing  them,  ^^there 
is  an  alley  below,  which  leads  to  the  water> 
side.  If  we  could  climb  the  wall,  we  are  at 
the  back  of  the  old  Fleming^s  house.^ 

"Be  quick,  then,*'  cried  the  ^prentices,  **or 
that  blood-thirsty  dog,  the  butcher,  will  have 
run  down  his  game.*' 

The  'prentice  and  his  friends  cautiously  with- 
drew from  the  crowd,  and  diving  into  the  alley, 
scaled  the  high  wall,  and  soon  found  themselves 
at  the  rear  of  Van  R}*nk*s  house,  which  they 
entered  without  opposition,  the  door  being  left 
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on  the  latch, — ^the  inmateg  having  probably 
calculated  upon  the  possibility  of  their  being 
obliged  to  retreat,  in  the  event  of  the  assail- 
ants succeeding  in  forcing  an  entrance. 

They  ascended  the  stairs,  which  led  to  the 
principal  apartments,  and  heard  loud  shouts, 
mingled  with  the  clash  of  weapons  and  the 
knell  of  fire-arms;  the  butcher  and  his  des- 
perate band  had  broken  through  the  wall,  and, 
after  a  short  but  violent  struggle,  in  which 
the  merchant  took  a  part,  the  old  man  re- 
treated, leaving  his  two  serving-men  and  his 
apprentice  mortally  wounded. 

Determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  Van  Bynk 
flew  from  the  spot,  and  gamed  time  to  ascend 
the  stairs  by  closing  a  strong  inner-door  upon 
the  intruders.  But  great  was  his  alarm  as 
he  encountered  the  little  band  of  apprentices. 
Nevertheless,  he  raised  his  sword,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  dispute  their  possession;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  they  had  disarmed  him 
that  he  could  be  persuaded  of  their  friendly 
intentions.     As  his  sword  was  wrenched  from 
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his  gxaflp,  his  daaghter  rushed  from  an  act- 
joining  room,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Fortescne. 

^^  Oh !  good  Englishman,^  cried  she,  in  broken 
English,  "save  my  father!'' 

"'  Save  him ! '"  said  Fortescne,  raising  her 
up ;  "  111  be  cut  to  the  chin  ere  they 
touch  a  hair  of  his  head;  but  yon  must  fly 
— another  moment,  and  you  are  lost.  Have 
you  the  key  of  the  door  which  opens  into 
the  alley!" 

"Tis  here,''  said  the  old  merchant,  taking 
the  key  from  his  bosom ;  ^^  hasten,  good  youth, 
and  I  will  reward  thee  nobly." 

^^  You  must  fly  to  the  water-side  alone,"  said 
Fortescne ;  ^^  your  daughter  shall  be  protected 
— ^but  time  presses.  Will  Studelye,  Sam  Hall, 
Jem  Bendell,  see  Master  'Van  Bynk  to  the 
water-side;  111  follow  with  the  lady,  and 
Hugh  Smithson,  Walter  Browne,  and  little 
Jack  Wayte,  shall  help  me." 

As  he  spoke  a  thick  vapour  was  spreading 
itself  through  the  house,  and  a  loud  crackling 
was  heard  below. 
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*'  By  heaven  !  "  exclaimed  the  ^prentice, 
"  they  have  fired  the  house  ! " 

Van  Bynk  was  about  to  depart,  when  he 
suddenly  recollected  his  money-chest«  This 
was  soon  dragged  out  by  two  of  the  ^prentioes, 
and  the  merchant  and  his  escort  departed. 

^^  Heaven  bless  thee,  youth !  I  feel  that 
thou  wilt  not  betray  me,^^  ejaculated  the  mer- 
chant as  he  passed  out. 

'*  Now  then,''  said  Fortescue,  "  your  hand, 
fair  lady  —  oh  t  your  jewel-casket !  —  give  it 
to  me."  He  thrust  it  under  his  girdle.  "So: 
now  let  us  begone — ^ha  !  they  have  entered  the 
court-yard ! '' 

He  spoke  truly. 

As  they  emerged  from  under  the  porch, 
which  shaded  the  door  by  which  he  and  his 
companions  had  entered,  several  men  rushed 
towards  them.  The  foremost  was  Lorymer, 
who  instantly  made  a  lunge  at  the  'prentice, 
shouting  at  the  same  time — 

"  Unhand  the  wench,  knave,  and  defend 
thyself ! " 

"To  the  devil  with  thee,  gallows  bird!" 
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replied  Fortescne;  and  with  a  back-handed 
blow  of  hia  broadsword  he  struck  ofiF  the  right 
hand  of  his  assailant.  Another  stroke  followe<), 
and  alighted  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
man,  crashing  through  bone  and  brain;  and 
the  body  of  Lorymer  fell  quivering  to  the 
ground. 

A  man  of  giant  frame  and  fierce  aspect  next 
advanced  with  a  dreadful  oath ;  it  was  the 
Alsatian  butcher. 

The  'prentice  looked  at  the  athletic  ruffian 
with  something  like  dread ;  he  felt  the  weight 
on  his  left  arm  increasing :  his  lovely  charge 
had  fainted ;  but  he  kept  on  his  guard,  and 
waited  for  the  blow  of  his  antagonist. , 

Another  execration  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  butcher  as,  with  flashing  eyes  and  clenched 
teeth,  he  struck  at  the  youth's  bare  head. 

The  stroke  was  parried,  and  the  ruffian  over- 
reaching himself,  slipped  and  fell.  Ere  he  could 
recover  liis  legs  the  swords  of  Fortescue'a  com- 
panions were  sheathed  in  hia  body,  and  his  fol- 
lowers fled  away  in  alarm. 

All  this  was  tlie  work  of  a  moment. 
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"  Now  then,  my  lads,  let  ns  run  for  it !  '^ 
cried  the  ^prentice,  taking  in  his  arms  the  stiD 
insensible  form  of  the  beautifiil  little  Fleming. 

They  hurried  to  the  water-side,  where  the 
other  ^prentices  had  already  unmoored  a  boat. 

"  Whither  would  you  go,  master  ? ""  inquired 
Fortescue,  placing  his  burthen  in  the .  lap  of 
the  old  man, 

"  To  St.  Saviour's  Church ;  we  shall  obtain 
sanctuary  there.  The  priest  knows  me  well  C 
said  Van  Bynk,  kissing  his  child,  who  ms 
slowly  reviving. 

*'  We  must  be  your  guard,  then,''  observed 
Fortescue,  stepping  into  a  boat ;  ^^  there  is  a 
stir  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  you 
may  be  stopped." 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  was  gaining  on 
the  house  of  the  venerable  Fleming;  and,  as 
the  boat  proceeded  across  the  river,  the  bright 
flames  rose  to  a  great  height,  lighting  up  the 
whole  neighbourhood  and  the  tall  towers  and 
buildings  which  surmounted  London  Bridge, 
while  the  Thames  beneath  glowed  like  molten 
lead. 
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But  not  a  sigh  heaved  the  breast  of  the  old 
man,  as  he  gazed  on  the  fierce  element  that 
consumed  his  most  valuable  merchandise.  His 
lips  moved,  but  not  in  murmurs;  his  over- 
charged heart  throbbed  with  gladness — he  was 
breathing  a  prayer  to  that  Power  which  had 
preserved  to  him  his  only  child. 

Ere  the  boat  had  reached  the  other  side  of 
the  river  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  and  armed 
citizens,  headed  by  Sir  John  Best,  the  lord 
mayor,  entered  Thames  Street,  and  charged 
the  rioters,  who  fled  in  concision  and  dismay, 
leaving  sad  traces  of  their  violence.  Other 
bands,  which  had  spread  themselves  through 
the  city,  were  also  dispersed,  and  by  day- 
break tranquillity  was  restored. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FORTESCUB   MEETS   MASTEB   WILLOUGHBTE. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  calm  of  the  following  morning  was  more 
terrible  than  the  storm  of  the  night  before. 
It  was  May-day,  but  no  revelling  was  cfm- 
templated  by  the  citizens.  The  huge  May- 
pole, which  was  wont  to  be  set  np  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  hmig  undisturbed  against  the  waO 
of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  bearded  men,  as 
they  passed  through  the  streets ;  and  wailing 
was  heard  in  many  a  hitherto  happy  dwelling. 
The  chains  were  drawn  across  the  streets,  and 
armed  men  occupied  several  of  the  principal 
thorough&res,  while  the  sergeants-at-arms  were 
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prowling  aboot,  and  draggmg  firom  their  hiding 
places  the  participators  in  the  outrages  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

Ere  mid-day  arriyed  Nicholas  Fortescue  was 
again  an  occupant  of  the  Poultry  Compter ;  but 
this  time  he  was  not  alone. 

A  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was 
immediately  made  out,  and  the  trials  of  the 
prisoners  took  place  at  Guildhall.  Nicholas 
Fortescue  took  his  stand  at  the  bar  with  his 
six  companions  in  misery,  and  it  was  only  when 
called  upon  to  plead  that  he  raised  his  head. 
But  what  a  sight  met  his  view  ! 

A  crowd  of  gorgeously  dressed  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  occupied  the  court,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  sat  that  portly  figure  whom  he  had 
parted  with  at  Queen-hithe  ! 

A  mist  obscured  his  sight,  a  noise  like  the 
rushing  of  waters  filled  his  ears  ;  his  knees 
bent  under  him,  and  he  fell  back  in  a  swoon. 
It  was  Master  Willoughbye  !  It  was  the 
King  ! 

When  our  ^prentice  recovered  his  senses,  he 
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found  himself  still  in  that  comely  presence,  but 
not  in  the  court. 

^'  Pardon,  pardon,  gracious  lord  !^  murmured 
the  poor  youth. 

Henry  laughed  aloud. 

"  Pardon  thee  ! ''  cried  he.  "  Ay,  by  St. 
George !  and  reward  thee  too.  B»ise,  man : 
Master  Willoughbye  is  thy  friend.  Old  Philip 
Van  Bynk  hath  given  us  an  account  of  thee 
and  thy  brave  companions.^^ 

Our  tale  is  told.  The  rest  is  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  may  be  found  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Hollingshed.  Only  one  man,  it  is  said,  died 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  this  was 
John  Lincoln,  who  had  been  the  prime  mover 
of  the  sedition. 

In  the  year  of  Grace  1537  Nicholas  For- 
tescue  was  a  rich  stationer,  alderman  of  the 
ward  of  Cheap,  and  father  of  eleven  children. 
When  he  died,  foil  of  years  and  honours,  his 
widow,  the  once  pretty  Jane  Elliott,  erected 
to  his  memory  a  handsome  tomb  in  Bow 
Church ;  but  that  awfol  visitation,  which  civic 
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higtorians  have  termed,  par  excellence^  '^  the 
great  fire,'*'  proved  more  destructive  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  metropolis  than  even  the 
scythe  of  Time ;  and  the  pious  cockney,  who 
performs  a  pilgrimage  to  Bow  Church,  will  look 
in  vain  for  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  Fortescue. 

The  tumults  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  for  ever  tended  to  abridge  the  sports 
of  the  London  apprentices;  and  ^^  Evil  May- 
day,''* as  it  was  afterward  called,  was  long 
remembered  by  the  citizens. 
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Had  she  been  true, 
If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I M  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

Othello,  act  v.  scene  iii. 
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THE  TRANSMUTATION. 


ONDON !  ancient  and 
time-honoured  city ! 
the  chroniclere  of  the 
raflf  and  doublet  days 
have  scarcely  done 
thee  justice ;  and  yet, 
bnt  for  them,  how 
Bhould  we  know  thee  as  thou  wert  of  old  I  A 
change  has  come  oyer  thee :  thy  streets,  lanes, 
hnildings,  and  public  places  could  not  be  iden- 
tified by  a  citizen  of  those  times.  The  names  of 
Bat,  and  Basing,  and  Farendon,  are  still  tbund 
on  the  door-posts  of  obscure  shops  in  thy  by- 
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streets;  but  the  days  of  civic  splendour  have 
passed  away  for  ever ! 

The  tide  of  life  hath  no  ebb !  Even  the 
thorough-bred  Londoner  is  not  an  every-day 
personage,  and  the  cockney  of  three  descents 
may  haply  be  soon  referred  to  as  an  extinct 
creature,  like  the  Iguanadon,  or  the  Icthyosau- 
rus,  for  it  is  rare  to  find  a  legitimate  descend- 
ant of  those  who  once  mustered  within  thy 
walls. 

Fire  has  consumed  thee,  and  the  spoiler^s 
hand  has  been  (nay,  is  now)  busily  at  work. 
Alas !  could  the  venerable  antiquary  Stow 
revisit  the  city  whose  antiquities  he  so  devoutly 
venerated  and  so  faithftilly  described,  he  would 
look  in  vain  for  many  a  cherished  spot,  conse- 
crated by  a  thousand  recollections — every  ves- 
tige is  swept  away,  "modem  improvement^ 
(would  that  this  included  moral  improvement) 
has  anticipated  the  work  of  time,  and  andeni 
London  exists  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
few  who  love  antiquity. 

For  buildings,  it  is  true,  we  have  the  Month 
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mmt,  par  exceUence ;  but,  does  it  not  record  the 
destraction  of  others  a  thousand  times  more 
interesting?  We  had  the  Exchange,  but  it 
was  not  that  to  which  Elizabeth  gave  a  name. 
There  is  the  Mansion-house  :  its  once  fair  white 
stone  as  dark  and  dingy  as  the  cloud  that  hangs 
above  the  city  in  foul  weather,  but  it  is  not 
the  Mansion-house  of  old  times.  And,  lastly, 
there  is  St.  Paul's,  the  wonder  of  the  rustic 
visitor,  and  the  land-mark  of  the  strayed  cock- 
ney ;  but  the  antiquary  will  look  in  vain  for  the 
shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald. 

Reader,  if  thou  art  a  Londoner,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  gain  hath  hardened  thy  heart,  and  shut 
out  from  it  all  sympathy  for  that  which  is  old  ; 
if  "  yellow  dross''  is  all  thy  care,  the  sole  object 
of  thy  desires,  close  our  volume,  and  betake 
thee  again  to  thy  money-bags ;  we  write  not 
for  thee  ;  our  love  for  venerable  antiquity  will 
find  no  kindred  spirit  in  one  so  employed. 
But,  if  thy  thoughts  ever  wander  to  those  days 
when  monkish  magnificence  vied  with  civic 
pomp,  and  London  was  bounded  by  her  walls, 
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thou  wilt  bear  with  these  reveries  of  one  who 
loves  to  dwell  on  what  she  was. 

He  who  has  looked  into  Stow,  or  any  other 
writer  on  the  antiquities  of  London,  (if  he  be 
a  cockney,  we  will  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
he  has  not,)  willt  learn  that,  in  days  of  yore, 
Bucklersbury  was  inhabited  by  grocers,  and 
dealers  in  drugs  and  simples.  But,  like  all 
the  other  localities  of  the  great  metropolis,  it 
has  changed  its  aspect,  and  all  trades  exist  or 
thrive  where  herbs  and  "  Apothecaries^  stuff^ 
once  wasted  their  fragrance. 

It  is  true  that  one  warehouse  of  this  descrip- 
tion still  remains  (we  know  not  whether  it 
has  descended  from  father  to  son  since  Stow 
wrote),  at  the  comer  of  Barge  Yard;  but 
there  is  no  other  establishment  of  the  kind, 
that  we  know  of,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Bucklersbury,  we  are  told,  derives  its  name 
from  one  Buckle,  who  dwelt  there  in  "afiair 
mansion  of  stone,''  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  That  monarch  kept  his  exchange  here, 
and  built  a  high   tower,  called  the    "  Comet's 
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Tower,''  doubtless,  for  a  watchman,  who  gave 
signids  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn.  This  struc- 
ture fell  into  the  hands  of  Buckle,  who,  in 
hastily  demolishing  it — ^intending  to  build  a 
house  in  its  place — ^met  with  his  death  by  the 
fall  of  a  great  stone. 

We  have  already  said  that,  in  the  days  of 
honest  Stow,  Bucklersbury  was  inhabited  by 
grocers  and  apothecaries.  A  century  later  it 
was  much  resorted  to  by  the  fashionable,  who 
came  to  purchase  tea,  fans,  skreens,  and  other 
Indian  luxuries. 

William  the  Third,  we  are  informed,  was 
much  disturbed  by  his  queen's  frequent  visits  to 
these  shops,  which,  by  certain  lines  of  Prior,  in 
"  Hans  Carvel,"  seem  to  have  borne  but  an 
indifferent  character. 

In  describing  the  citizen's  wife,  the  poet 
says: — 

She  first  of  all  the  town  was  told 
Where  newest  Indian  things  were  sold  ; 
So  in  a  morning,  without  hodice, 
Slipt  sometimes  out  to  Mrs.  Thody's, 
To  cheapen  tea,  or  buy  a  skreen  ; — 
What  else  could  so  much  virtue  mean  ? 
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thou  wilt  bear  with  these  reyeries  of  one  who 
loves  to  dwell  on  what  she  was. 

He  who  has  looked  into  Stow,  or  any  other 
writer  on  the  antiquities  of  London,  (if  he  be 
a  cockney,  we  will  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
he  has  not,)  willtleam  that,  in  days  of  yore, 
Bucklersbury  was  inhabited  by  grocers,  and 
dealers  in  drugs  and  simples.  But,  like  all 
the  other  localities  of  the  great  metropolis,  it 
has  changed  its  aspect,  and  all  trades  exist  or 
thrive  where  herbs  and  "  Apothecaries^  stuffs 
once  wasted  their  fragrance. 

It  is  true  that  one  warehouse  of  this  descrip- 
tion still  remains  (we  know  not  whether  it 
has  descended  from  father  to  son  since  Stow 
wrote),  at  the  corner  of  Barge  Yard ;  but 
there  is  no  other  establishment  of  the  kind, 
that  we  know  of,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Bucklersbury,  we  are  told,  derives  its  name 
from  one  Buckle,  who  dwelt  there  in  "afiair 
mansion  of  stone,''  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  That  monarch  kept  his  exchange  here, 
and  built  a  high   tower,  called  the   "  Comet's 
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Tower,''  doubtless,  for  a  watchman,  who  gave 
sigiuds  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn.  This  struc- 
ture fell  into  the  hands  of  Buckle,  who,  in 
hastily  demolishing  it — ^intending  to  build  a 
house  in  its  place — ^met  with  his  death  by  the 
faJl  of  a  great  stone. 

We  have  already  said  that,  in  the  days  of 
honest  Stow,  Bucklersbury  was  inhabited  by 
grocers  and  apothecaries.  A  century  later  it 
was  much  resorted  to  by  the  fashionable,  who 
came  to  purchase  tea,  fans,  skreens,  and  other 
Indian  luxuries. 

William  the  Third,  we  are  informed,  was 
much  disturbed  by  his  queen's  frequent  visits  to 
these  shops,  which,  by  certain  lines  of  Prior,  in 
"  Hans  Carvel,"  seem  to  have  borne  but  an 
indifferent  character. 

In  describing    the   citizen's   wife,    the   poet 

says: — 

She  first  of  all  the  town  was  told 
Where  newest  Indian  things  were  sold  ; 
So  in  a  morning,  without  hodice, 
Slipt  sometimes  out  to  Mrs.  Thody's, 
To  cheapen  tea,  or  buy  a  skreen  ; — 
What  else  could  so  much  virtue  mean  ? 
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But  it  is  not  to  the  Comeths  Tower,  nor  the 
King^s  Cambium,  nor  to  the  Apothecaries  shops, 
nor  those  of  more  recent  date,  each  with 
their  tale  of  scandal,  to  which  our  present 
tale  refers. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  there 
stood  in  Bucklersbury,  a  few  doors  from  the 
end  of  Walbrook,  an  ancient  house  with  an 
ornamented  gable,  surmounted  by  a  weather- 
cock. Its  upper  stories  jutted  over  the  foot- 
path, and  its  windows  on  the  ground-floor 
were  well  defended  by  stout  iron  bars.  Be- 
sides these  precautions  of  the  occupant,  the 
shutters  were  always  kept  closed  and  barred, 
and  the  door  was  upon  all  occajsions  first 
opened  with  a  chain  attached  to  it,  in  order 
that  the  visitor,  if  an  unwelcome  one,  might 
be  excluded,  if  desirable  or  expedient. 

Here  lived  Moses  Lyons,  a  renmant  of 
the  scatterred  tribe  of  Israel.  Why  he  was 
suffered  to  dwell  there  was,  perhaps,  best 
known  to  some  of  the  aldermen  and  spend- 
thrifts  of  that   day.      At    any   rate,   he  was 
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permitted  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Bucklers- 
bury,  instead  of  among  the  people  of  his  own 
nation,  in  the  quarter  allotted  to  the  Jews 
in  London.  Moses  had  all  the  rapacity  and 
cunning  of  his  tribe ;  but  could  now  and  then 
do  a  kind  act  even  to  those  whose  religion 
he  disdained,  and  who  held  him  in  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence. 

At  the  close  of  a  fine  8ummer''s  day,  while 
the  bells  were  ringing  for  even-song,  a  youth, 
of  slender  frame,  clad  like  a  page  of  that 
period,  with  a  hood  of  purple  velvet,  and  a 
jerkin  of  the  same  colour,  hose  of  murrey- 
coloured  serge,  and  long  piked  shoes,  came 
tripping  down  Bucklersbury,  flourishing  his 
light  staff,  and  affecting  the  air  coxcombical. 
From  the  embroidered  belt  with  which  he 
was  girded  hung  a  short  broad  weapon  re- 
sembling a  wood-knife,  and  underneath  the 
belt  was  stuffed  a  small  elongated  bag,  the 
two  ends  of  which  seemed  loaded  with  some- 
thing which  was  certainly  heavy,  if  it  was 
not  valuable. 
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The  youth  proceeded  direct  to  the  house 
of  Moses  Lyons,  and  rapped  with  his  staff 
on  the  door.  The  summons  was  not  heeded, 
for  Moses  was  often  annoyed  by  "runaway 
knocks "  from  the  'prentices  and  idle  boys 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  knocking  was 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  at  length  a 
small  wicket  was  opened  in  the  huge  door, 
and  a  visage  appeared,  of  such  surpassing  and 
disgusting  ugliness,  such  a  libel  on  the  hu- 
man face  divine,  that  the  young  man  recoiled 
before  it.  It  was  Bachael,  the  Jew'^s  house- 
keeper. 

"  What  want  ye  ?  **'  demanded  the  beldame, 
in  a  tone  that  was  any  thing  but  inviting. 

"Thy  master,'**  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  What  would  ye  have  with  him  this  even- 
ing? he  hath  gone  to  his  bed,  and  will  not 
be  disturbed.'' 

"  Humph  ! ''  said   the    youth,   tapping  ner- 
vously with  his  heel  on  the  ground;    "that's 
unlucky,   mine   ancient   portress  ;    but   say,  I  i 
have  a  pawn^  sl  jewel  of  price." 
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Instantly  the  hideous  face  disappeared,  the 
huge  chain  which  helped  to  secure  the  door 
was  heard  to  fall,  and  sundry  bolts  creaked 
and  groaned.  Immediately  after,  the  door 
opened  slowly,  and  the  page  entered,  the 
bolts  and  chain  being  again  put  in  requisi- 
tion, as  it  closed  upon  him. 

Hobbling  along  the  gloomy  passage,  and 
beckoning  the  page  to  follow  her,  old  B>ar 
chael  bade  him  wait  for  a  moment  at  the 
door  of  a  room  which  she  entered.  A  mo- 
ment after,  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Moses  the  usurer,  who,  seated  at  a  table, 
was  busily  employed  in  making  entries  in  a 
large  account-book  with  huge  brass  clasps. 

"  Well,  what  ish  it  you  want  thish  late 
hour?''  inquired  the  usurer,  eyeing  the  page 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance. 

"  I  want  money,  Moses,"  said  the  youth, 
with  an  embarrassed  look ;  ''  and  men  say 
you  have  plenty — ^that  a  legion  of  angels  is 
at  your  bidding.'' 

"The  world  ish  fond  of  jMsehoods,  young 
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mans.  I  am  not  rich:  I  am  old  and  poor; 
but  what  have  you  got  in  that  leetle  bagT 

The  page  drew  forth  the  bag  from  under 
his  girdle,  and  emptied  its  contents  upon  the 
table:  sundry  costly  rings,  a  gold  chain,  a 
rich  carcanet  of  jewels,  and  a  clasp  set  with 
large  rubies. 

^'I  would  fain  exchange  these  baubles  for 
coin,''  said  he. 

The  Jew's  eyes  were  instantly  fixed  on 
these  articles  of  bijouterie^  and  counting  them 
over,  he  asked  his  visitor  whether  he  wished 
to  pledge  or  dispose  of  them  at  once. 

"  Give  me  what  thou  canst  for  them,"'  said 
the  page.  "  My  master  hath  no  farther  need 
of  them :  he  needs  the  current  coin." 

"  What  moneys  does  he  want  for  them !" 
inquired  the  old  fellow,  with  the  characteristic 
caution  of  his  race. 

"  Fifty  gold  nobles,"  replied  the  page. 

"  Feefty  gold  noblesh  I"  echoed  the  Jew,  with 
feigned  surprise,  though  he  well  knew  the  ar- 
ticles before  him  were  worth  half  as  much 
again,  "  your  master  ish  mad,  young  mans." 
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"  Very  likely,^  observed  the  page,  dryly ; 
'^  but  he  wants  fifty  nobles  for  those  ornaments, 
nevertheless.^ 

'^  Bat  I  cannot  give  such  a  sum.'' 

^'  Then  I  can  try  some  Christian,  who  hath 
a  conscience."  And  the  youth  began  to  gather 
up  the  different  objects  and  deposit  them  again 
in  his  bag. 

"  I  will  give  thee  forty-five  nobles,*"  said 
Moses,  ^'  and  a  basilard  of  fine  almain  work 
for  thyself,  to  boot." 

The  Jew  thought  this  last  offer  would  be 
a  clencher.  He  had  often  used  the  same  means 
with  the  servants  and  retainers  of  those  who 
had  stood  in  the  like  need,  and  he  was  therefore 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  not  gained 
his  point  in  this  instance.  But  he  had  little 
time  to  marvel  at  the  youth's  honesty ;  and  see- 
ing him  deposit  the  last  article  in  the  bag, 
he  hastily  took  from  an  iron  chest  a  bag  of 
gold,  and  began  to  fumble  with  the  string  with 
which  it  was  tied,  muttering  to  himself  all  the 
while,  "  Feefty  noblesh  !  feefty  noblesh  !  it  ish 
a  ransom  for  an  earl." 
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The  page  watched  him  closely  as  he  counted 
out  the  broad  pieces,  and  observed  with  a  smile 
that  he  had  only  given  forty-eight. 

"  Ah !  plesh  my  shoul !"  exclaimed  the  Is- 
raelite, drawing  forth  two  more  pieces,  and 
adding  them  to  the  heap,  '^  I  am  getting  old, 
my  eysh  are  bad,  young  mans.^^ 

"  They  wiU  prove  a  measuring  cast  with 
thy  conscience,  Moses,^  said  the  youth;  and 
placing  the  nobles  in  his  bag,  he  tucked  it 
under  his  girdle  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE   RENCONTRE. 


The  page,  on  regaining  the  street,  heard  the 
bolts  and  bars  again  creaking  under  the  hand 
of  the  Jew's  housekeeper,  who  never  wished 
him  "  good-even,''  but  seemed  rather  to  rejoice 
that  her  master  had  despatched  him  so  prompt- 
ly. He  bounded  up  Bucklersbury  with  a  light 
step,  and  was  just  passing  into  the  Cheap, 
when  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  street  was 
darkened  by  a  figure  at  which  the  page  "  start- 
led like  a  guilty  thing."  It  was  now  twilight, 
but  he  quickly  recognized  the  features  of  the 
sober-clad  citizen  who  was  advancing  towards 
him.  To  a  casual  passenger,  the  tremor  which 
shook  the  young  man's  frame  might  have  ap- 
peared like  a  fit;  and  so  indeed  it  was,  but 
not  one  of  the  ordinary  kind.     His  heightened 
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colour  changed  to  ashy  paleness ;  his  knees 
smote  each  other,  and,  supportmg  himself  on 
his  light  staff,  he  seemed  to  gasp  for  hreath. 

"  Heyday !  "^  cried  the  sober-looking  and 
gravely-clad  citizen,  advancing  towards  the 
trembling  figure,  whom  his  presence  had  so 
much  alarmed.  "  You  are  ill,  young  sir! 
prithee  take  my  arm  for  awhile,  and  move  into 
the  Cheap,  where  the  air  is  fresher."" 

The  page  hurriedly  pulled  his  hood  over  his 
face  and  spoke  not,  but  he  waved  his  hand 
and  shook  his  head  in  a  manner  that  indicated 
his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  offer  of  assist- 
ance. 

"  What !  you  refiise  to  take  the  arm  of  an 
honest  citizen !  thy  betters  have  leant  upon  it 
ere  now,  young  man.'*' 

Still  the  youth  remained  silent,  and  with  his 
head  averted.  The  citizen  smiled  bitterly,  and 
again  addressed  him. 

"  Why,  what  ails  thee,  young  man  ?  does 
my  presence  offend !  I  wot  not  that  there  was 
aught  terrible  in  Matthew  Fitz-Amold.     Pri- 
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thee  throw  o£f  thy  hood,  and  this  fit  will  leave 
thee  in  a  trice." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  one  hand  on  the  youth'^s 
shoulder,  and  with  the  other  made  an  attempt 
to  nnclasp  his  hood;  but  the  page,  evidently 
alarmed  at  his  pertinacity,  fireed  himself  in  an 
instant,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger.  Mas- 
ter Arnold,  apparently  startled  at  this  demon- 
stration, recoiled  from  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tions, and  at  the  same  moment  a  voice  saluted 
him  in  no  very  courteous  accents. 

"  How  now,  gaffer !  What  has  the  youth 
done  to  offend  thee  V 

The  citizen  turned,  and  beheld  the  person 
who  had  accosted  him — ^a  tall,  elegant  figure, 
gaily  appareled,  and  girt  with  a  handsome 
broad  belt,  sustaining  a  sword  and  dagger. 
The  half  hood  which  he  wore  was  of  scarlet, 
richly  embroidered,  and  set  off  the  dark  locks 
which  clustered  about  his  temples.  His  com- 
plexion was  pale,  but  his  eye  was  bright  and 
piercing ;  and  a  beautiftiUy  formed  aquiline  nose 
— a  rare  feature  in  an  English  face — contri- 
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bnted  dignity  to  a  countenance,  which  many 
a  city  dame  had  considered  passing  comely. 
Sir  Mark  Gourtenay  was,  in  fact,  the  hand- 
somest man  within  the  city  gates,  and  it  must 
also  be  said,  to  his  shame,  that  he  was  the  most 
yicious.  He  had  wasted  a  princely  fortmie  in 
riot  and  debauchery,  and  had  for  some  time 
been  living,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  ^^  on  his 
wits  ;^  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  in  a  manner 
no  one  knew  precisely  how.  Wealthy  men  of 
rank  had  long  since  discarded  him;  and  the 
citizens,  with  few  exceptions,  were  ill  inclined  to 
brook  his  haughty  temper.  But  enough  of  Sir 
Mark  and  his  qualities  for  the  present.  The 
citizen  whom  he  had  addressed  so  rudely  was 
not  a  man  to  be  bullied;  he  had  in  his  youth 
been  a  soldier,  and  was  a  man  of  stalwart 
frame  and  tried  courage :  he  replied  to  the 
uncivil  words  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  in  a  manner  that  indicated  something  more 
than  mere  indignation. 

"  Ho  !   good   Sir  Popinjay !    dost  thou  set 
thy  feathers  at  me  V* 
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"  Ay,  Sir  Mercer  !"  was  the  reply ;  "  'gainst 
thee  or  thine.  Let  the  boy  pass ;  what  has  he 
done  to  merit  thy  rudeness?" 

"  He  is  a  graceless  gangrel,"  said  the  citizen, 
grinding  his  teeth  with  rage  ;  "  and  thou — ^art 
an  ass,  and  I  will  crop  thy  ears  if  thou  art 
malapert.'' 

The  knight  laughed  aloud,  but  it  was  a  forced 
laugh,  and  his  left  hand  mechanically  clutched 
the  scabbard  of  his  sword,  as  if  to  prepare  for 
an  encounter,  which  he  saw  was  inevitable. 

"  Ha  !  by  the  Mass  !"  cried  he,  "  thou  art 
mad,  Sir  Mercer.  Ass  though  I  be,  I  will  not 
be  ridden  by  a  cuckoldy  lout  like  thyself. 
What  the  good-day,  are  we  to ^" 

The  remainder  of  his  speech  was  cut  short 
by  the  violent  gestures  of  Master  Fitz- Arnold, 
whose  rage  seemed  to  have  reached  its  climax 
at  this  last  epithet.  His  grey  eyes  flashed 
fiercely  on  the  gallant  who  had  uttered  it, 
and  then  on  the  page,  who  stood  a  mute,  though 
by  no  means  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  brawl. 
At  length  his  ire  found  vent  in  ai  torrent  of 
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incoherent  abuse,  which  he  crowned  by  spitting 
in  Courtenay^s  handsome  face.  The  knight, 
uttering  a  curse,  stepped  back,  and  unsheathing 
his  sword,  would  have  transfixed  the  citizen, 
whose  long  dagger  was  bared,  and  in  his  hand 
ready  to  parry  and  return  the  blow,  when  several 
citizens  rushed  between  them.  While  some  of 
them  seized  and  disarmed  Courtenay,  others 
restrained  the  citizen. 

^'  Unhand  me,  and  let  me  cut  the  dog's 
throat,''  cried  Fitz- Arnold,  who,  foaming  and 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Peter  Neave,  of  the  West  Cheap,  seemed 
by  no  means  pleased  with  this  interruption. 
"  Unhand  me,  I  say —  I  would  slay  my  brother 
for  that  vile  word.''  But  his  friend  held  him 
fast,  while  Courtenay,  who  had  been  released 
from  the  hands  of  the  others  upon  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  renew  the  combat,  sheathed 
his  sword  and  adjusted  his  apparel. 

^'  We  shall  meet  again,"  said  he,  in  a  cahn 
tone,  to  his  antagonist. 

"  The  blessed  Virgin  grant  me  that  boon !" 
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cried  the  mercer ;  "  and  if  I  donH  humble  thy 
saucy  crest,  I  pray  Heaven  mine  may  be  for 
ever  laid  low." 

The  knight  uttered  not  a  word  in  reply,  but 
making  a  very  significant  and  provoking  gestnre 
to  the  enraged  citizen,  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  leisurely  down  Bucklersbury. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE   DISCLOSURE. 


The  crowd  which  had  heen  drawn  together 
by  the  scuffle,  described  in  the  previous  chapter, 
quickly  dispersed,  and  Master  Neave  led  his 
friend  and  gossip  into  the  Cheap,  anxious  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that,  in  the  height  of  the  tiunult, 
the  page  had  decamped  no  one  knew  whither. 

Master  Fitz- Arnold  replied  to  his  friend's 
questions  by  monosyllables  only ;  but  when 
Neave  stopped  at  his  own  door,  he  readily 
accepted  an  invitation  to  supper. 

Neave  was  a  rigid  bachelor,  but  a  good- 
hearted  fellow,  and  as  the  two  friends  sat  at 
supper,  it  was  evident  that  some  secret  grief 
gnawed  the  heart  of  Matthew  Fitz-Amold':  he 
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ate  not,  spoke  not,  but  sighed  Incessantly.  At 
length,  Neave  pushed  away  his  trencher,  and 
looking  inquiringly  in  the  face  of  his  firiend, 
thus  addressed  him :  — 

"  Matthew  Fitz- Arnold,  my  honoured  friend, 
what  mean  these  meagrims  i  you  sigh  like  a 
lover,  though  more  vehemently.  But  you  have 
passed  the  age  for  such  follies,  and  art,  besides, 
wedded  to  a  woman  whom  most  men  account 
exceeding  fair ; — you  have  '** 

Here  Neave'^s  address  was  suddenly  stopped  ; 
he  observed  that  Fitz-Arnold's  lip  quivered, 
and  that  he  had  touched  unwittingly  upon  a 
disagreeable  subject;  but  ere  he  could  change 
the  theme  the  mercer  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  like  a  school-boy. 

The  tears  of  bearded  men  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  distressing.  The  sorrow  and  the 
tears  of  infancy  are  transient,  and  those  of 
women  are  but  as  the  heat-drops  of  a  sum- 
mer'*s  day,  soon  dried  and  soon  forgotten. 
Far  different  are  those  which  relieve,  while 
they  convulse,  the  proud  and  unyielding  heart 
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of  man.  So  thought  Peter  Neave;  and  as 
he  witnessed  his  firiend^s  grief,  the  tears  stood 
in  his  own  eyes.  Neave'*s  astonishment,  how- 
ever, was  fully  as  great  as  his  sympathy. 

"  Why,  neighbour  Fitz- Arnold !  why,  my 
honoured  friend  and  gossip  !''  cried  he ;  "  what 
means  this  fit  2  I  never  saw  a  tear  in  thine  eye 
before.'*'' 

The  mercer  responded  by  a  deep  and  long- 
drawn  sigh.  "  Neave,^  said  he,  "I  am  the 
most  wretched  of  men ! " 

"  Nay,  nay,  friend  Matthew ;  you  rave— 
this  is  but  a  phantasy.  Some  witch  hath 
charmed  ye.^ 

"  Ay,  witch  indeed!''  screamed  the  mercer, 
starting  up,  and  pacing  hurriedly  to  and  fro. 
"  Wicked  and  wanton  as  she  is  fair  and  win- 
ning !  Peter  Neave,  I  was  once  happy,  and 
had  a  virtuous  wife — I  am  now,'' — he  crashed 
a  bitter  oath — "  what  that  vile  coxcomb  styled 
me;  and  you — ^you,  Neave,  stepped  between 
me  and  mine  enemy." 

'^  I  thought  it  a  common  street  brawl;  and 
you   know  well   that  these   popinjays  are  al- 
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ways  favoured,  let  the  quarrel  end  as  it  may," 
remarked  Neave,  in  a  tone  which  showed  that 
he  was  not  pleased  at  the  reflection.  ^^  Sam 
Basing  was  fined  three  merks  for  ruffling  with 
one  of  these  gentry  last  Shrovetide,  and  lost 
his  thumb  to  boot."" 

"  I  would  have  given  a  hundred  merks,'' 
cried  Fitz- Arnold,  "to  have  cleft  the  knave 
to  the  chine;  but  we  shall  meet  yet.  Neave, 
Neave,  thank  the  saints  thou  art  a  bachelor." 

Here  Fitz- Arnold  grasped  his  friend's  arm 
tightly,  and  his  voice  fell  until  it  reached 
a  scarcely  audible  whisper. 

.*'  Saw  ye  a  boy  in  the  crowd  to-night  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Ay,  gossip ;  he  had  a  purple  hood ;  a  fair 
stripling,  with  a  lady  face ;  at  least  so  it  seem- 
ed to  me.     But  there  was  little  light,  ye  wot." 

"  Whither  did  he  fly !" 

"  Of  a  truth  I  cannot  tell :  I  took  no  spe- 
cial note  of  him." 

"  That  boy — that  page  was  a  woman  T''  said 
the  mercer  vehemently. 

h2 
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Neave  gave  a  prolonged  "whe — w!^  and 
muttered  something  about  the  city  being  scan- 
dalized by  such  doings. 

"  Thou  hast  more  to  marvel  at,'*''  said  the 
mercer;  '-^that  wom<m  was  thy  friend's  mfe 
— wets  Alice  Fitz- Arnold  r'* 

Neave  looked  awfully  blank  at  this  strange 
announcement;  but,  recovering  from  the  sur- 
prise which  it  had  occasioned  him,  he  ejacu- 
lated— 

"  It  cannot  be,  gossip ;  thou  art  dreaming.'*' 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  so  V^  exclaimed  Fitz- 
Amold,  as  his  eyes  again  swam  with  tears. 
^^  Prove  to  me  that  it  is  a  cheat  upon  my 
senses,  and,  wealthy  though  I  be,  I  will  ex* 
change  all  I  possess  for  a  pedlar's  pack  and  a 
light  heart;  but,  no,  no,  no;  'tis  too  true,  Neave; 
all  I  have  heard  is  confirmed.  Yet,  beshrew 
me,  if  I'm  not  ashamed  of  these  tears  for  the 
loss  of  one  so  worthless.  Revenge  iB  still  left 
me ;  and  revenge  I  will  have,  though  I  die  in 
achieving  it." 

"  I   would  fain   believe   that   thou   art  de- 
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ceived,''  said  the  goldsmith.  "  You  will  bring 
the  gallant  who  has  done  yon  this  shame  before 
the  mayor  !** 

"  No,  Neave,''  said  the  mercer,  in  a  cool  de- 
termined tone,  brushing  away  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  doublet  the  tear  that  still  lingered  on 
his  cheek,  « I  will  not  proclaim  my  shame  at 
Cross  or  Conduit;  I  will  confront  the  villain, 
who  has  robbed  me  of  that  I  valued  most,  and 
carve  my  vengeance  on  his  brazen  front,  or 
meet  the  death  I  now  covet — I  am  resolved. 
Hearken: — I  have  learnt  all  from  my  wife'^s 
maid.  My  good  name  is  dishonoured,  and  my 
valuables  converted  to  the  use  of  that  vile 
felon.  This  day  —  this  very  evening  —  my 
graceless  partner,  in  the  disguise  of  a  varlet, 
pledged,  with  a  Jew  in  Bucklersbury,  sundry 
trinkets  which  I  valued  highly.  Her  leman, 
who  dared  not  be  the  bearer  of  them,  hovered 
about  the  neighbourhood.  O  that  the  crafty 
rogue  had  conveyed  them  thither  himself!  — 
Well,  mark :  I  met  the  wife  of  my  bosom  in 
that  unseemly  garb — she  quailedNlike  the  par- 
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tridge  when  the  hawk  hangs  in  the  air — ^but 
I  feigned  not  to  know  her.  .  A  grievous  fit 
overtook  her,  and  I  proffered  my  arm,  when, 
on  the  instant,  up  came  my  enemy.  —  Thou 
knowest  the  rest.'' 

"  Nothing,''  observes  Lord  Bacon,  "  openeth 
the  heart  like  a  true  friend."  Fitz- Arnold  thus 
unburdened  himself  of  the  grievous  load  that 
had  oppressed  him  for  some  days  past.  Neave 
endeavoured  to  console  him;  but,  like  Rachel, 
he  refrLsed  to  be  comforted,  and  shortly  quitted 
his  friend's  house,  with  reiterated  vows  of 
vengeance  on  the  author  of  his  nnhappiness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    DOUBLE    TRIAL. 


While  Fitz- Arnold  sat  with  his  friend,  his 
guilty  partner,  in  the  belief  that  her  disguise 
was  inipenetrable,  hurried  through  the  streets 
in  an  agony  of  grief  and  shame ;  but  she  had 
gone  too  far  to  abandon  the  designs  she  medi- 
tated,  and  trusted  to  her  reaching  home  before 
her  husband.  This  she  accomplished.  A  small 
door,  at  the  rear  of  a  goodly  house  in  Alder- 
manbury,  hastily  opened  with  a  key  which  she 
drew  from  her  bosom,  and  Alice  Fitz- Arnold 
reached  her  chamber  unperceived  by  all  in  the 
house,  except  her  maid ;  who  was  instantly  in 
attendance. 
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"  Oh,  Madge  !''  said  the  dame,  throwing  her- 
self into  a  chair,  and  gasping  for  breath,  '^  / 
have  seen  my  husband  T"" 

She  unclasped  her  hood,  and,  drawing  it 
from  her  head,  her  long  dark  tresses  descended 
over  her  shoulders,  while  her  flushed  cheek  and 
dilated  eye,  told  how  fierce  a  storm  agitated 
her  heaving  bosom.  Fatigue,  fright,  and  un- 
certainty as  to  the  &te  of  those  she  had  left 
engaged  in  mortal  combat,  combined  to  com- 
plete her  bewilderment. 

''  Be  calm,  madam,^  said  the  damsel ;  '^  pri- 
thee be  calm,  and  shift  this  strange  gear* 
My  master  will  return  anon." 

"  Calm  !  didst  thou  say,  wench !  'Tis  impos- 
sible !  He  may  not  return  again.  I  left  him 
blade  to  blade,  and  foot  to  foot  with  Gourtenay! 
O  that  I  could  know  the  issue  of  the  brawl. 
He  may  be  slain — Gourtenay  may  be  slain— 
and  I — I,  Madge,  am  wretched,  though  safe 
and  beyond  suspicion.'' 

She  shed  a  torrent  of  scalding  tears;  and 
then,  as  if  relieved  by  them,  began  deliberately 
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to  divest  herself  of  the  unseemly  garb  she  had 
assumed. 

Like  all  tale-tellers,  when  they  bring  their 
characters  into  a  scrape,  we  are  here  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  we  must  leave  much  to  the 
imagination  of  our  readers ;  who  will  therefore 
be  pleased  to  picture  to  themselves,  according 
to  their  several  fancies,  the  lamentable  situa> 
tion  of  Mistress  Fitz-Arnold.  She  had  for- 
feited for  ever  her  good  name,  and  spumed 
the  affection  of  a  worthy  man,  for  a  worth- 
less coxcomb,  whose  only  recommendation  was 
a  pleasing  address,  and  a  handsome  figure. 
She  was  now  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  her  folly  and  wickedness.  To  think  on 
the  probable  issue  of  the  combat,  the  death 
of  either  of  the  combatants,  was  madness. 
Should  Oourtenay  fall,  she  would  then  be 
bereft  of  the  man  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed 
every  consideration.  On  the  contrary,  should, 
her  husband  be  overpowered  by  his  more 
youthfiil  adversary,  she  would,  though  un- 
wittingly,   be    implicated   in    his    destruction. 

u5 
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Her  uncertainty  in  this  respect  was,  however, 
soon  relieved.  She  had  scarcely  assumed  her 
appropriate  attire,  when  the  noise  of  Fitz- 
Amold^s  arrival  caused  her  heart  to  leap  within 
her  bosom — "  Cowrtmay^  thm^  must  have  fallen  f 
She  descended  to  meet  her  husband  in  a  small 
room  below,  where  supper  had  been  laid. 

The  mercer  sat  in  moody  silence,  and,  though 
his  look  was  calm,  the  nervous  tapping  of  his 
foot  on  the  oak  floor  was  not  unobserved  by 
his  wife.  He  raised  his  head  on  her  entrance, 
and  his  rigid  features  assumed  a  look  of  stem 
severity.  The  lady  attempted  to  speak,  but 
her  tongue  revised  to  articulate,  and  she  sank 
into  a  chair. 

"How  now,  mistress !^^  cried  Fitz- Arnold, 
"what  ails  you?" 

"  I  am  faint,  sweetheart,''  said  the  guilty 
wife,  as  her  pale  face  gradually  acquired  a 
still  more  pallid  hue ;  agony  had  stiffened  her 
usually  bright  and  handsome  features  into  the 
rigidity  of  marble;  and  the  heart  of  Fitz- 
Amold,    much  as  she   caused    him   to  suffer, 
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almost  relented  when  he  saw  the  awftd  change 
in  that  lovely  countenance.  Her  eyes  became 
fixed  and  glassy,  and  her  very  lips, — those 
bright  pouting  hps,  which  but  three  years 
agone  had  pronounced  the  vow  of  eternal  love 
and  constancy,  became  blue,  like  those  of  a 
corpse. 

"  She  believes  her  leman  dead,"  thought 
the  mercer.  "  'Tis  for  him  she  feels.  I  will 
torment  her  yet.''  And  the  spark  of  com- 
passion, which  had  been  kindled  for  a  mo- 
ment in  his  bosom,  was  quenched  for  ever  by 
that  bitter  reflection. 

Meanwhile  his  wretched  wife,  making  an 
effort  to  recover  her  composure,  endeavoured 
to  divert  attention  from  herself. 

"  Husband,  dear  husband!"  said  she,  "you 
seem  ill  at  ease?" 

'*  I  am,"  said  the  mercer,  with  bitter  em- 
phasis. 

"  You  are  chafed  and  weary  ? " 

"  I  am." 

"  Who  has  angered  you  ? " 
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Here  mistress  Fitz- Arnold,  rising  from  her 
seat,  advaaced,  and  laid  her  small  white  trem- 
bling hand  upon  her  hnsband^s  shoulder. 

^^  I  have  had  a  ruffle  with  a  stranger  in 
Bucklersbury,'"  said  the  mercer. 

"  Holy  Mother  !  and  you  are  hurt  ?  ^ 

"  No,  i'  faith ;  /  am  returned  scathless ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  mine  adversary." 

^'  Hast  thou  slain  him,  then!^^  she  inquired 
with  startling  earnestness. 

"  I  believe  so,'''  replied  Fitz- Arnold,  affecting 
indifference. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  uttered  the  words 
when  his  wife  fell  heavily  at  his  feet,  as  if 
struck  by  lightning. 

"What  ho!  Madge!— Walter !— Sam  !  help ! 
— your  mistress  is  dead  !  ^  shouted  the  mercer, 
snatching  up  the  senseless  form  of  his  wife 
from  the  floor,  and  violently  ringing  a  bell 
which  stood  on  the  table. 

His  two  apprentices  and  the  maid  rushed 
into  the  room  in  alarm;  and,  while  they  en- 
deavoured to  revive  their  mistress,  the  citizen 
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paced  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  apartment, 
a  prey  to  a  thousand  conflicting  feelings.  Alice 
Fitz- Arnold  was  borne  to  her  chamber  in  a 
state  of  utter  insensibility,  from  which  she  did 
not  recover  until  several  hours  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE    FLIGHT. 


Matthew  Frrz- Arnold  was  not  naturally  an 
unfeeling  man  :  but  insult  had  steeled  his  heart. 
He  felt  that  he  had  received  an  injury  beyond 
reparation:  his  domestic  peace  had  been  in- 
vaded, and  his  wife's  affections  for  ever  es- 
tranged from  him :  he  dreaded  the  ridicule  of 
the  fool  and  the  knave :  he  knew  his  fellow- 
citizens  would  flout  him  when  his  shame  was 
published  to  the  world;  yet  all  this  was  but 
light  when  he  thought  on  the  effect  which  his 
feigned  tale  of  Courtenay's  death  had  produced 
upon  his  guilty  partner — ^that  thought  seared 
his  bram,  and  rendered  him  insensible  to  re- 
morse or  pity. 
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Like  all  peaceably-disposed  men,  when  once 
roused,  the  mercer  was  difficult  to  appease; 
and  if  his  rage  did  not  at  once  burst  upon  his 
wife,  it  was  only  because  he  meditated  some 
deep  and  direftd  plan  of  vengeance. 

Alice  Fitz-Amold  had  yet  to  learn  that  her 
husband  knew  of  her  infidelity.  She  trusted 
to  her  maid ;  who,  however,  by  threats,  and  pro- 
mises of  reward,  had  been  induced  to  disclose 
everything.  Every  act  of  her  mistress  was 
duly  noted  and  related  to  the  mercer,  who 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  crush  his 
enemy. 

A  calm  bright  evening  had  succeeded  a  warm 
sultry  day,  and  the  sun,  still  lingering  above 
the  horizon,  glared  on  the  house-tops  and  wea- 
thercocks of  the  little  town  of  Acton.  The 
roaring  of  the  smith's  forge  in  the  High  Street 
had  ceased,  and  the  begrimed  cyclop  himself 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  smithy,  con- 
versing with  one  or  two  of  his  neighbours. 
The  subject  of  their  gossip  is  not  recorded,  but, 
doubtless,   it  partook  of  the   same  character 
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with  that  of  such  confabulations  at  the  present 
day. 

The  conversazione  was,  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted  by  the  passing  of  some  stran- 
gers, whom  we  must  pause  to  describe. 

Side  by  side  rode  a  man,  of  handsome  and 
gallant  aspect,  and  a  lady,  whose  face,  half 
hidden  as  it  was  by  her  wimple  and  gorget, 
yet  showed  a  pair  of  eyes  of  surpassing  bright- 
ness. Behind  them,  on  a  rather  spare-looking 
horse,  rode  a  boy,  with  a  saucy-looking  foce, 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  long  light  hair.  He 
had  charge  of  a  large  leathern  bag,  or  valise, 
which  was  strapped  to  the  saddle ;  and  he  stared 
impudently  at  the  towns-people,  and  leered  at 
the  windows  as  he  passed  along. 

The  travellers  did  not  halt  in  the  town,  but 
seemed  rather  anxious  to  proceed  onward ;  yet 
their  transit  was  not  unobserved. 

'^  They  are  a  gallant  couple,^  said  the  smith. 

"  I  'U  venture  a  pottle  they  Ve  runaways,^ 
observed  his  neighbour,  the  baker.  "  Did  ye 
mark   the  lady's  downcast  look  as  she  rode 
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aloDg,  and  how  proudly  the  man  of  her  choice 
bore  himself."' 

'*  Ay,  marry,''  rejoined  the  smith  ;  "  a  man 
may  well  be  proud  when  he  has  such  a  sweet 
fece  to  travel  by  's  side.  Grod  speed  them, 
say  I." 

"  AmeD,  good-man  smith,"  said  the  town 
crier,  as  he  joined  the  group.  "  Amen,  say 
I,  an'  they  be  honest ;  but  what  if  the  dame 
be  another  man's  wife,  eh,  gossip?" 

"  Go  to,  Sam,"  said  the  baker,  "  with  thy 
£EU*del  of  suspicions.  Heaven  help  thee  when 
thou  art  married !  An'  I  were  a  woman,  I 
would  not  be  thy  wife  to  'scape  purgatory." 

"  Wert  thou  my  wife,  I  would  discipliue 
thee  with  a  hazel  rod,"  said  the  crier.  "  I 
would  make  thee  serve  me  on  thy  knee,  and 
thou  should'st  always  style  me" 

"  Ass !  "  cried  the  baker.  And  there  was  a 
loud  laugh  at  the  interpolation. 

"  'Ware  the  ass's  hoofs,"  muttered  the  func- 
tionary. "  Wert  thou  my  wife,  I  say,  I  would 
make  thee  as  tame  and  gentle  as  a  pet  lamb. 
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under  my  discipline.  Thou  should^st  stand  at 
my  chair-back  while  I  fed,  and  should^st  pro- 
vide me  with  ^ 

"  A  pair  of  noble  antlers  !  ^  again  interrupted 
the  baker, — when  the  deep  voice  of  the  smith 
chimed  in. 

"  Peace,  gossips  !^  said  he ;  "  this  is  idle 
pastime.  I  marvel  who  those  travellers  may 
be ; — ^but  here  comes  old  Thomas,  the  sexton : 
I  saw  him  peering  at  them  as  they  passed  the 
churchyard.  Ho !  master  Thomas,  thou  art 
death^s  chamberlain,  but  thou  hast  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  the  living.  What  think'st  thou 
of  those  travellers  who  passed  scarce  half  an 
hour  hence ! " 

"  Think,''  replied  the  old  man,  his  gre^  eyes 
twinkling  beneath  the  tufts  of  white  hair  which 
overshadowed  them,  "think — why,  that  they 
be  runaways.'''' 

"  I  could  ha'  sworn  it !  "  cried  the  baker ; 
"  the  lady's  eyes  were  cast  downward,  and 
she  raised  them  but  once  to  look  upon  her 
companion." 
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"  She  was  passing. fair,''  continued  the  sex- 
ton, ''  and  the  gallant  was  a  proper  man,  and 
comely  to  look  upon;  but  the  boy  who  followed 
would  become  the  gallows  well.  *  Thy  garden 
18  ftJl  of  weeds,  old  sir,'  cried  he,  as  he  saw 
me  digging  in  the  churchyard  ;  *  thy  labour  is 
ill  bestowed/ — *  Heaven  send  thee  a  coverlid 
of  grass,  young  coistrel,  when  thy  race  is  run,* 
quoth  I :  at  which  he  grinned  like  a  babion.'*' 

"  It  was  a  saucy-looking  urchin,  truly,"  said 
the  smith :  "  if  the  proverb  be  true,  '  like 
master  like  man,'  he  follows  a  bold  spirit.  But 
who  have  we  here?" 

As  the  smith  spoke  a  cloud  of  dust  was 
observed  at  the  entrance  of  the  High  Street, 
and  four  horsemen  advanced  at  full  speed  :  they 
halted  before  the  smithy. 

"  Qt)od  friends,"  said  the  leader,  who  was 
no  other  than  Matthew  Fitz- Arnold,  "  have 
any  travellers  passed  through  your  town  since 
noon-tide  ? " 

"  Why  would  ye  know,  master  ? "  queried 
the  baker  ;   while  the  smith,  who  deemed  the 
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mercer  no  less  than  the  runaway  lady's  fether, 
dived  into  his  shed,  muttering  something  about 
the  cruelty  of  separating  true  lovers. 

Fitz- Arnold  bit  his  lip  with  impatience,  and 
wiped  the  dust  and  perspiration  &om  his  brow. 

"  I  will  bestow  an  Edward  noble  on  any  one 
who  can  give  me  intelligence,'*'  said  he,  drawing 
forth  the  glittering  bait,  and  holding  it  up  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger.     "  Who  speaks  I  ^ 

The  baker  looked  shyly  at  the  noble ;  the 
sexton  shrugged  his  shoulder,  and  uttered  a 
"  Humph !  ^  while  the  crier  leered  at  the  coin 
in  a  manner  that  betrayed  his  feelings ;  but  he 
dared  not  take  it  while  his  neighbour  stood  by ; 
so,  like  them,  he  remained  mute. 

At  that  moment  a  little  urchin,  who  had 
been  playing  with  a  group  of  children,  a  few 
doors  off,  came  up,  and  began  to  stare  at  the 
strangers. 

"  My  pretty  boy,''  said  Fitz- Arnold,  snatch- 
ing at  the  opportunity,  "has  a  lady  passed 
through  the  town  on  a  sorrel  pony  ? " 

"  Ay,  sir,"  replied  the  child,  his  eye  fixed 
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on  the  gold  piece,  which  the  mercer  still  held 
between  his  thumb  and  finger ;  "  a  beautifiil 
lady,  and  a  brave  knight  with  gold  spurs,  and 
a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  a '' 


cc 


Enough  !  enough  !  '^  cried  Fitz- Arnold, 
tossing  the  noble  to  the  little  fellow.  "For- 
ward !  Neave, — forward,  boys  !  ''  and,  dashing 
the  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  he  and  his 
companions  went  thundering  through  the  town. 

"  They  will  soon  run  down  their  game,*" 
said  the  smith,  as  he  emerged  from  his  retreat. 
"  I  grieve  for  the  poor  lady.  Did  ye  mark, 
neighbours,  that  one  of  the  tall  lads  who  fol- 
lowed that  stem-looking  man  carried  a  bow 
in  his  hand,  and  had  a  sheaf  of  arrows  in  his 
belt?" 

"  There  will  be  a  breach  o'  the  king's  peace, 
and,  mayhap,  murder,  ere  nightfall,"  observed 
the  crier. 

^  In  the  mean  time  the  mercer  and  his  as- 
dstants  pursued  their  way  at  foil  speed,  and 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  fugitives,  whom  the 
reader  has  doubtless  recognised.     Considering 
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themselves  safe  at  that  distance  from  the  city, 
they  were  proceeding  at  a  leisure  pace  along 
the  high  road,  miconscious  of  the  peril  that 
threatened  them.  Great,  therefore,  was  the 
surprise  of  Oourtenay,  but  greater  still  his 
afiright,  when,  on  turning  his  head  to  see  who 
was  approaching,  he  beheld  four  horsemen  ad- 
vancing at  full  gallop.  One  glance  sufficed  to 
assure  him  that  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers 
was  Matthew  Fitz-Amold.  Flight  was  im- 
possible; and  there  was  death,  certain  death 
in  the  inevitable  encounter. 

Courtenay  leaped  from  his  horse  just  in 
time  to  save  the  companion  of  his  flight  from 
falling  to  the  ground. 

"  Dearest  Alice  !''  said  he,  taking  her  insen- 
sible form  in  his  arms,  ''I  will  save  thee,  or 
die;^ 

"  And  die  thou  shalt ! ''  cried  Fitz-Amold, 
who  arrived  at  the  moment,  "or  I  carry  a 
sword  of  lath.'' 

The  knight  delivered  his  fair  burden  into 
the   hands  of  that   saucy-looking  boy,   whose 
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appearance  has  been  described.  She  lay  in 
his  arms  mute  and  motionless,  and  the  boy 
placed  her  with  her  back  against  a  large  elm 
by  the  road  side,  and  fanned  her  face  with 
his  cap. 

The  mercer  here  advanced  towards  his  wife, 
when  her  seducer  interposed. 

"  Back !  **'  cried  he  fiercely  ;  "  she  shall  not 
be  removed  while  I  live  to  protect  her !  **' 

"  Back  thyself !  base  robber  !  '^  cried  Fitz- 
Amold,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  *'  Stand  back, 
or  I  will  not  give  thee  the  'vantage  of  a  man, 
but  strangle  thee  like  a  dog!'' 

At  that  instant  Peter  Neave  grasped  the 
knight  by  the  throat,  and  he  was  quickly 
deprived  of  his  sword  and  dagger  by  the 
two  apprentices. 

Courtenay  struggled  hard  to  free  himself, 
but  without  avail.  And  the  next  moment  he 
saw  one  of  the  boys  remount,  and  receive 
£rom  the  mercer  the  drooping  form  of  Alice 
Fitz-Amold ;  the  other  'prentice  also  remount- 
ed ;  and,  at  the  command  of  their  master,  they 
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both    proceeded  with  their  charge  at  a  brisk 
trot  down  the  road. 

Courtenay  again  struggled  violently,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  disengaging  himself  from  the  grasp 
of  Neave ;  but  he  stood  unarmed,  half  choked, 
and  defenceless  before  his  enemy. 

"Nay,  chafe  not,''  said  the  mercer,  bitter- 
ly; "thou  shalt  have  back  the  weapon  thou 
hast  dishonoured;  I  am  no  common  stabber; 
I  murder  not  thee  or  thy  reputation.  Take 
up  thy  sword,  vile  disturber  of  an  honest 
man'^s  peace;  take  up  thy  sword,  and  defend 
thyself,  if  thou  canst !'' 

He  pointed  to  the  unsheathed  sword  which 
lay  on  the  ground.  The  caitiff  knight  snatched 
up  the  weapon;  his  eye  rested  for  a  moment 
on  the  receding  figures  of  the  two  apprentices, 
who  were  bearing  off  their  mistress,  and  then 
fell  on  the  boy  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight. 

*  "  Ralph,''  said  he,  "  if  I  fall,  the  few  things 
thou  hast  in  those  mails  are  thine  omu;  carry 
my  body  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  who 
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will  give  it  decent  burial,  for  my  mother'*s 
sake."*' 

Here  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  lip  quiver- 
ed; but  whether  his  emotion  was  sincere  or 
feigned  it  availed  little  with  his  adversary, 
who,  in  a  stern  voice,  bade  him  defend  him- 
self, and  advanced  upon  him  with  uplifted 
blade.  » 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  in  those 
days  gentlemen  did  not  "  fight  by  the  book 
of  arithmetic,"  that  the  rapier  was  then  un- 
known, and  that  a  man  was  slain  or  disabled 
by  a  slashing  blow,  which  cleft  his  skull,  or 
inflicted  a  deep  gash,  instead  of  receiving  a 
stoccado,  which  pierced  through  "  liver  and 
lungs  baith.**'  We  laugh  at  FalstaflTs  ac- 
count of  his  fight,  a  full  hour  by  Shrews- 
bury clock,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  broad- 
sword and  buckler  were  much  in  repute; 
and  that,  consequently,  single  combats  were 
often  prolonged  and  kept  up  with  a  degree 
of   obstinacy  which   would    surprise    our   mo- 
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dem  duellists.  Here,  however,  the  combat- 
ants were  anned  only  with  their  swords,  the 
broad  heavy  death-dealing  weapons  of  the 
period. 

Courtenay  fought  with  caution,  and  parried 
with  great  dexterity  several  of  his  adversary's 
strokes ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  a  man  who, 
though  by  many  years  Jjjps  senior,  had  not 
forgotten  the  athletic  exercises  of  his  younger 
days,  nor  consumed  his  strength  in  riot  and 
dissipation  :  he  fought,  too,  merely  in  self- 
defence,  while  Fitz-Amold  was  nerved  by  a 
desire  of  vengeance. 

Neave  stood  by,  an  anxious  spectator  of 
the  combat.  At  length  the  sharp  angry  click 
of  the  weapons  was  interrupted  by  a  dull 
heavy  blow,  which  told  that  one  of  them  had 
taken  efiect:  the  sword  of  Fitz-Amold  had 
descended  on  the  breast  of  his  adversary,  lay- 
ing open  his  vest,  and  inflicting  an  extended 
wound,  which,  but  for  his  gold  chain,  would 
have  been  deep  and  decisive. 

The  knight  stepped  back,  lowered  his  wea- 
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pon,  and  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  breast 
until  the  blood  streamed  between  his  long 
white  fingers. 

"  Mercer,^'  said  he,  firmly,  though  his  face 
was  ashy  pale,  "thou  hast  drawn  my  blood — 
art  thou  content  to  let  me  pass  on  my  way? 
If  I  have  done  thee  harm,  thou  hast  requited 
me. 

"  Wretch  !  ^  cried  Fitz- Arnold,  in  a  stem 
determined  tone,  "/  came  to  slay  thee^  or  he 
slain !  think  not  to  escape  me,  thou  shame 
to  knighthood !  Yon  bright  sun  will  shine  no 
more  on  one  of  us.  Bobbed  of  all  I  held 
dear,  and  taunted  in  mine  own  city,  where 
my  name  has  long  been  honoured,  I  wish  not 
to  hve  but  for  one  purpose,  to  crush  the  vile 
destroyer  of  my  earthly  happiness.  Villain, 
defend  thyself!'' 

He  rushed  again  upon  his  bleeding  enemy, 
and  their  swords  met  with  a  loud  clash ; 
but  the  die  was  cast ;  ere  half  a  dozen  blows 
had  been  exchanged  Fitz-Amold^s  weapon 
descended    on    the    face    of    Oourtenay,    and 
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sent  him  staggering  backwards  to  the  foot 
of  the  large  ehn.  The  wounded  man  made 
an  effort  to  recover  himself,  and  raised  his 
sword,  but  the  next  moment  his  head  fell 
on  his  shoulder,  and  Fitz- Arnold  smote 
him  on  the  neck  with  all  his  might.  Gour- 
tenay  uttered  a  loud  groan,  and  dropped  at 
his  feet. 

At  that  moment  a  shrill  cry,  which  caused 
the  mercer  and  his  friend  to  start,  was  uttered 
by  the  boy,  who  had  waited  in  an  agony  of 
suspense  a  few  paces  off.  The  stripling  rushed 
to  aid  his  master,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
quivering  body  with  the  wildest  exclamations 
of  grief  and  despair. 

Fitz- Arnold  was  touched  by  this  demonstra- 
tion of  the  poor  boy,  and  attempted  to  remove 
him  from  the  body. 

"  Away  with  thee  !  '^  cried  the  youth,  wildly; 
"  thou  hast  slain  my  master.'^ 

"He  is  indeed  dead,''  said  Neave,  fooking 
on  the  body.  "And  here  is  a  troop  of  lances 
coming  to  arrest  ujs!'' 
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He  pointed  to  several  horsemen,  who  were 
advancing  on  the  spur  towards  them.  Flight 
would  have  been  vain,  and  the  mercer  and 
his  friend  yielded  themselves  prisoners. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GONCLUSION. 

It  was  all  but  dark,  and  Lud-gate  creaked 
on  its  hinges,  preparatory  to  its  being  closed 
for  the  night,  when  Fitz- Arnold  and  his  friend 
Neave  came  galloping  up  the  hill,  and,  upon 
being  recognised  as  citizens,  were  immediately 
admitted  by  the  guard.  They  had  been  de- 
tained at  Acton  during  a  brief  examination; 
but  ample  eyidence  was  given  that  the  combat 
was  fair,  and  that  -the  provocation  which  the 
victor  had  received  was  extreme.  Even  the 
boy,  the  faithftd,  but  unscrupulous  follower  of 
an  unworthy  master,  bore  testimony  that  the 
fight  was  maintained  according  to  the  esta- 
blished custom  of  Englishmen,  and  that  the 
wounds  which  Courtenay  had  received  were 
in  the  front,  and  inflicted  with  the  edge  of  his 
antagonifi(t^s  weapon.* 

•  Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  blow  below  the  girdle 
was  reckoned  unfair,  and  to  turn  the  point  upon  a  man  was 
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The  citizens  stopped  not  a  moment,  but  held 
on  their  way  through  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
the  Cheap,  and  the  narrow  streets,  until  they 
reached  Aldermanbury. 

Fitz-Arnold  dismounted  in  haste,  and  e^- 
tering  his  house  was  followed  by  Neave.  His 
first  inquiries  were  of  his  wife.  She  had  been 
brought  home  in  safety,  and  was  in  her  cham- 
ber. Thither  he  proceeded.  It  was  now  time 
to  upbraid  her;  her  seducer  was  slain,  his 
deadly  foe  had  fallen;  but  he  had  vengeance 
in  store  for  his  abandoned  partner,  and  that 
vengeance  could  be  no  longer  smothered. 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  three  gold  rings, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the 
dead  Courtenay,  to  whom  they  had  been  pre- 
sented by  his  faithless  wife.  They  were  strung 
on  a  lock  of  the  slain  knight's  hair,  which  the 

considered  assassin-like ;  but,  during  the  reign  of  the  "Vir- 
gin Queen "  one  York,  a  desperate  adventurer,  who  was 
afterwards  poisoned  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries, 
brought  into  England  the  foreign  custom  of  fighting  Vfith. 
the  rapier,  together  with  the  slang  of  the  fencing  schools, 
which  both  Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonson,  indulging  the  po- 
pular humour,  did  not  fail  to  ridicule  and  contemn. 
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mercer  had  cut  off  with  his  dagger  before  they 
were  apprehended. 

The  mercer  hurried  to  the  chamber,  and 
lifted  the  latch  of  the  door,  which,  however, 
was  secured  on  the  inside.  He  demanded  ad- 
mittance; but  no  answer  was  returned. 

"  Strange ! ""  muttered  Fitz- Arnold.  "  She  can- 
not sh^ !  Alice  Fitz- Arnold,  it  is  thy  husband !  ^ 

Still  no  answer;  not  the  slightest  noise  met 
his  ear  from  within.  His  wife^s  maid  interposed, 
weeping  bitterly,  and  entreated  him  to  withdraw. 

^'Begone,  wench  !^  said  he,  in  a  terrible  tone; 
''  and  bid  Sam  bring  me  a  crome ;  I  ^11  burst 
the  door,  if  she  will  not  come  forth."" 

Neave  aud  the  apprentices  here  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  entreated  him  to  desist,  but 
he  was  inexorable;  and  the  bar  having  been 
brought,  he  applied  it  to  the  door.  The 
strong  oak  groaned  under  his  efforts,  and  in 
the  midst  Fitz- Arnold  paused,  as  if  he  &n- 
cied  that  his  wife  was  stirring;  but  all  re- 
mained still,  and  he  renewed  his  efforts  to 
break  open  the  door. 
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"Dear  friend,''  said  Neave,  whose  nerves 
had  been  unstrung  by  the  sad  scene  he  had 
witnessed  that  afternoon;  "prithee,  desist  un- 
til the  moming." 

The  mercer  turned  his  haggard  and  blood- 
shot  eyes  reproax^hfally  upon  his  adviser,  and 
again  applied  his  crow,  when  the  door,  torn 
from  its  hinges,  no  longer  opposed  his  en- 
trance. 

Still  grasping  the  implement,  he  rushed 
into  the  chamber,  when  a  spectacle,  as  heart- 
rending as  it  was  unexpected,  met  the  gaze 
of  the  horror-stricken  husband.  Stretched  on 
the  bed,  divested  of  a  portion  of  her  travel- 
ling dress,  and  still  grasping  in  one  hand  a 
small  chased  gold  pouncet-box,  lay  Alice  Fitz- 
Amold,  still  warm  and  lovely,  but  lifeless! 
The'  box  contained  a  black  powder,  and  ex- 
plained the  manner  of  her  death. 

That  evening  there  was  loud  weeping  and 
wailing  in  the  house  of  Matthew  Fitz- Arnold, 
the  wealthy  mercer  of  Aldermanbury,  and 
lights  were  seen  passing  and  repassing  by  the 
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latticed  windows;  and  the  next  morning  the 
death-bell  was  swinging  heavily  in  the  tower 
of  St.  Mary's  Ohnrch. 

Our  tale  is  told.  The  mercer,  crushed  by 
misfortune,  divided  his  wealth  partly  amung 
his  friends  aad  relations,  and  partly  amon^ 
the  poor,  and  died  a  cowled  monk 
Black-friars  Monastery  five  years  afterwardsJ 
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A   LEOBND    OF 


THE    WARD    OF    CHEAP. 


The  stage  is  more  beholding  to  Love  than  the  life  of 
man ;  for  as  to  the  stage,  Love  is  even  matter  of  comedies, 
and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ;  but  in  life  it  doth  much 
mischief;  sometimes  like  a  Syren^  sometimes  like  a  Fury. 

Bacon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HE  hoar  was  late :  the 
lights  in  the  dwellings 
on  London  Bridge  were 
one  by  one  disappear- 
ing, and  scarcely  a  sound 
broke  the  stilhiess  which 
prevailed  over  the  city. 
The  night  was  cloudy,  but  the  eyening  star 
shone  out  when  not  obscured  by  the  dark 
masses  of  clouds,  which  crossed  it  at  intervals. 
In  the  east  appeared  the  broad  red  disc  of 
the  moon,  lighting  up  the  turrets  of  the  White 
Tower,  and  throwing  on  the  rirer  a  lurid  glare, 
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wliidi  became  brighter  and  brighter  as  she 
ascended,  until  the  noble  stream  reflected  every 
soiroonding  object  like  a  vast  mirror.  The 
tide  was  ronning  up,  and  the  water  sparkled 
brightly  in  the  moon-beams  as  it  dashed  upon 
the  starlings  of  the  ancient  bridge.  The  vessels 
moored  alongside  the  quays  rocked  to  and  fro 
with  the  current,  and  the  night- wind,  in  fiunt 
and  fitful  gusts,  sighed  moumfrilly  among  the 

On  the  deck  of  one  of  the  large  craft,  lying 
off  CraUey  Quay,  two  men  were  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  as  they  paced  to  and  fro. 
One  of  them  was  a  short  sturdy  figure,  dressed 
like  a  mariner  of  that  period ;  the  costume  of 
the  other,  a  tall  elegant  youth,  was  rich  if  not 
splendid ;  yet  there  was  a  fruniliarity  in  the 
tone  of  the  sailor  which  ill  accorded  with  the 
contrast  in  their  appearance. 

"  I  have  weighed  the  chances,  Master  Al- 
leyne,^  said  the  young  man,  "  and  am  still 
resolved  to  risk  all  for  her  dear  sake.**^ 

^^  You  will  thrust  your  head  into  the  lion's 
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mouth,  then,''  remarked  the  mariner ;  "  you 
will  cause  your  uncle  to  renounce  you,  and 
bring  upon  you  the  ban  of  the  church, — and 
for  what,  I  pray?  for  a  pretty  face — a  pair 
of  black  eyes,  which  may  be  found  as  beautiftd 
in  the  head  of  a  Christian  lass.'' 

"  Prithee  cease,  Allejrne  ! ''  cried  the  youth 
impatiently;  "thou  dost  but  torment  me.  I 
tell  thee  that  I  will  risk  all  for  that  face ; 
therefore,  no  more  of  thy  sage  preaching,  but 
help  me  with  my  plan.'' 

"  Master  Arthur,"  said  the  sailor,  making 
a  dead  stand  and  fixing  his  eyes  earnestly  on 
the  youth,  "you  may  laugh  at  the  preaching 
of  an  old  shipman,  but  he  gives  you  wholesome 
advice.  Twenty  years  ago  your  uncle  gave 
me  a  start  in  the  world,  released  me  from 
prison,  helped  me  with  money,  and  gave  me 
letters  to  many  rich  merchants  across  the  seas. 
To  him  I  owe  all  I  possess ;  shall  I  then  coun- 
sel one,  whom  he  dearly  loves,  to  play  the 
truant  and  leave  him  in  his  old  age  ?  No, 
Master  Arthur;  go  seek  some  one  who  loves 
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not  yon  and  yours ;  I  cannot,  I  will  not  assist 
yon/' 

"  You  are  a  churl,  Alleyne,''  replied  the 
youth.  "  I  wot  not  that  I  should  ask  of  you 
in  vain ;  but  the  master  of  the  Falcon  has 
become  rich  and  proud ;  he  hath  no  &YOur  for 
citizens^  sons.'' 

"  The  master  of  the  Falcon^^heaven  bless 
the  good  old  man  who  made  me  its  master  r 
rejoined  the  sailor  vehemently,  "warns  you  of 
your  danger.  The  breakers  are  a-head,  master 
Arthur ;  take  heed,  and  slacken  sail,  or  you  are 
lost.     Ah !   little  thought   I,   when  you  came 

• 

to  your  uncle's  a  curly-headed  boy,  scarce 
three  years  old,  an  orphan,  the  picture  of  your 
sainted  mother,  and  mild  and  gentle  as  that 
sweet  lady,  that  you  would  become  so  wild 
and  wilfiil.  But  go  your  way,  sir,  I  wiD  not 
assist  you;  and  may  the  deep  sea  sink  those 
who  do." 

The  skipper  resumed  his  walk,  and  the  young 
man  remained  mute  for  some  moments,  looking 
vacantly  on  the  rushing  tide;    at  length,  with 
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an  apparent  effort,  he  attempted  to  renew  the 
conyersatlon. 

"  Master  AUeyne,''  iaid  he,  "  you  spoke  of 
my  nncle^s  love:  methmks  he  is  of  late  es- 
tranged from  me.'' 

"  He  thinks  it  time,  perhaps,  to  curb  you," 
replied  the  master,  with  the  licence  of  long 
acquaintance.  '*•  He  has  heard  of  your  mad 
pranks:  he  would  make  a  man  of  you,  master 
Arthur,  and  *^  wean  you  from  the  wild  youths 
you  consort  with.'' 

^'  Excellent  morality!  most  philosophical  con-* 
elusion  ! "  said  the  youth,  with  a  laugh.  "  Who 
would  have  looked  for  such  wise  sentences  from 
the  master  of  the  Falcon.  'Fore  George,  thou 
should'st  have  been  a  priest,  Alleyne  !  " 

"  It  is  the  spring-time  of  youth,  and  hot 
blood  with  you  now,"  observed  the  mariner; 
'^  but  storms  and  tempests  will  come,  and  tears 
and  repentance." 

^^  Storms  and  tempests  I  can  brave ;  tears  are 
for  women  and  children;  and  repentance  for 
dotards,"  said  the  youth  haughtily. 
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"  You  are  acting  unwisely  and  cruelly,"  said 
the  master  of  the  Falcon :  '^  your  uncle  loves 
you  dearly,  and  your  jeaving  him  will  break 
his  heart." 

The  mariner  had  here  touched  on  the  only 
obstacle  which  stood  between  the  young  man 
and  his  desires.  He  was  evidently  discon- 
certed at  the  remark,  and  in  his  turn  began 
to  pace  the  deck  in  great  perplexity. 

"  Think  well  of  this,  Master  Arthur,''  con- 
tinued the  shipman ;  ''  think  well  of  it.  Look 
out  ere  you  take  the  leap ;  it  is  a  bold  one." 

"  I  know  it  ! "  replied  the  young  man,  who 
continued  to  pace  the  deck  while  he  nervously 
twitched  the  chain  which  hung  around  his 
neck ;  "  I  know  it." 

"  It  will  be  your  ruin,"  rejoined  AUeyne. 
"  Christian  men  wiU  eschew  your  company." 

"  I  have  forsworn  the  company  of  men,'* 
remarked  the  youth ;  "  and  it  is  plain  by  thy 
speech  I  have  not  much  to  repent  me  of." 

"  You  wrong  me.  Master  Arthur ;  you 
wrong  me,"  replied  the  mariner.      "  Heaven 
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is  my  witness  that  I  give  you  good  counsel. 
Bethink  you  of  your  purpose,  and  hear  the 
warning  of  an  old  man  who  loves  you  well, 
who  hath  weathered  many  a  storm  on  the 
ocean  of  life,  and  gained  experience,  which, 
like  the  stem-lights  of  my  barque,  shows  us 
what  we  have  passed/^ 

"  Excellent ! ""  cried  the  young  man,  sud- 
denly staying  his  march:  "the  very  saw  I 
heard  at  Paul's  Gross  last  week.  Pity  thou 
wert  not  ordained  a  priest,  Alleyne !  What 
next ! '' 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,  sir,**'  rejoined  the 
shipman  gravely.  "  I  am  a  fool  to  give  good 
counsel  to  one  who,  to  please  his  own  stubborn 
will,  would  break  his  aged  uncle's  heart.'' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  the  old  gentleman," 
said  the  youth  with  a  forced  laugh,  for  it  was 
on  that  subject  alone  that  he  was  vulnerable. 
"  I  am  sorry  too,  to  leave  merry  England ; 
but  what  can  I  do,  friend  Allejme  ? " 

"  Do  i "  replied  the  sailor,  who  thought  he 
could   discover  something   like  irresolution  in 
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the  querist.  "  Do  ?  why,  make  up  your  mind 
to  think  no  more  of  the  girl,  but  turn  your 
eyes  upon  some  citizen^s  fair  daughter :  London 
lacks  not  sweet  &ces  and  comely  figures.^ 

"  True,  AUeyne  ;  but  the  world  has  not 
another  whom  I  loye."" 

"  Ah  !  I  was  once  like  you,^^  sighed  the 
master.  ^'  No  one  was  nimbler  in  pavise  or 
galliard.  I  have  danced  with  the  direst  in 
this  good  city;  but  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles 
came  at  last,  and  warned  me  that  such  follies 
must  have  an  ending;  yet,  the  Saints  be 
praised,  I  looted  not  on  the  dark-eyed  daugh- 
ters of  that  accursed  race,  whom  Grod  in  his 
wrath  has  scattered  through  the  wide  world. 
Heaven   help    you,    sir  !    whither    would   you 

fly?" 

*'  To  Flanders,''  replied  the  young  man. 

'*  You  will  find  no  refiige  there,''  remarked 
the  sailor. 

"  I  will  make  the  trial,  Alleyne." 

"  Do  so  then,"  said  the  master  angrily ; 
"  but  seek  some  other  vessel  for  your  purpose : 
he  Falcon  shall  not  carry  you." 
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With  these  words  he  dived  below,  and  left 
the  gallant  to  ponder  on  what  he  had  heard. 

"  The  devil  take  the  old  chnrl ! '"  mattered 
the  youth ;  then,  giving  a  low  whistle,  a  boat, 
which  was  lying  off  the  quay,  came  alongside 
the  vessel.  He  jumped  into  it  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  and  the  next  moment  it  was 
gliding  silently  up  the  river. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


STARTLING    NEWS. 


The  "courteous  reader^'  is  referred  to  the 
minute  old  antiquary  Stow  for  a  description 
of  Cheapside,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
West  Cheap,  "before  the  greate  and  dreadfiill 
lire,''  which  laid  ancient  London  in  ruins. 

What  that  great  thoroughfare  was  in  those 
days  may  be  easily  imagined,  by  any  one  who 
has  observed  the  appearance  of  the  Hjgh- 
Streets  of  our  country  towns,  into  which  mo- 
dem improvements  have  not  yet  crept.  Let 
the  reader  therefore  endeavour  to  forget  its  pre- 
sent appearance,  and  picture  to  himself  a  broad 
thoroughfare,  with  a  closely  packed  row  of 
houses  of  unequal  heights   and   sizes  on  each 
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side.  Let  him  fiuicy  the  quaintly  carved  and 
grotesque  looking  figures  which  supported  the 
upper  stories  of  the  various  dwellings ;  the  wea- 
ther-cocks, which  crowned  many  of  the  gables ; 
the  large  many-paned  windows ;  the  huge  oak 
rafters  which  intersected  the  walls ;  and,  above 
all,  the  numerous  sign-boards,  which  swung  over 
the  heads  of  the  passengers,  upon  which  grif- 
fins, dragons,  lions  of  all  colours,  and  various 
other  heraldic  monstrosities,  sprawled  in  truly 
gothic  variety.  Here  and  there  a  tall  elm 
might  be  seen  rising  majestically  above  the 
houses,  its  rich  foliage  darkened  by  the  tene- 
ments of  the  social  bird  the  "burgher  rook," 
while  the  jackdaws  had  taken  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  church  towers. 

Besides  these  there  were  sever^  other  objects 
of  interest  to  which  old  records  and  our  city 
histories  often  allude ;  there  were  the  cross,  the 
conduits,  and  the  standard,  all  of  which  have 
long  since  disappeared  from  that  well-known 
thoroughfare. 

In  those  days  a  man  might  talk  to  his  neigh- 
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bour  at  mid-day  in  Gheapside  without  bawling 
at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  but  the  head-splitting 
din  now  constantly  heard  in  that  neighbour^ 
hood  has  driven  the  rook  and  the  jackdaw 
for  ever  from  the  spot.* 

Early  one  fine  morning,  just  a^  the  good  folks 
of  the  West  Cheap  were  bestirring  themselves 
for  the  day,  the  master  of  the  Falcon  was  seen 
to  give  a  hearty  tug  at  the  great  bell  of  Master 
Richard  HerUon's  house,  near  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow. 

The  outer  gate  quickly  opened  at  the  sum* 
mons,  and  the  honest  face  of  the  sailor  being 
recognised  by  the  porter,  his  arrival  was  im- 
mediately announced  to  Master  Herlion. 

Richard   Herlion  was  a  merchant  of  great 

*  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  that,  a  few 
years  since,  a  pair  of  rooks  built  their  nest  in  the  elm 
which  stands  in  the  church-yard  at  the  comer  of  Wood 
Street,  perhaps  the  very  noisiest  part  of  the  city,  to  the  very 
great  astonishment  of  the  citizens.  There  is  a  rookery  in 
the  ehns  within  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  jackdaws 
build  their  nests  in  the  crotons,  on  the  summit  of  "  The 
White  Tower,"  every  year. 
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wealth  and  unblemished  reputation,  and  had 
held  the  office  of  alderman  several  years  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  to  the 
very  great  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ward  of  Cheap.  He  had  long  been  a 
widower,  and  his  children  had  died  in  their 
infancy,  one  of  them  having  been  lost  in  a  tu- 
mult which  had  taken  place  in  the  city  many 
years  back ;  but  he  had  a  nephew,  upon  whom 
he  doted,  whom  he  had  humoured  and  in- 
dulged to  an  absurd  degree,  to  his  own  dis- 
quiet and  the  youth^s  total  ruin. 

This  nephew  was  no  other  than  the  young 
gallant  who  has  been  introduced  to  the  reader 
in  the  previous  chapter.  To  complete  the  ca- 
talogue of  his  wild  tricks,  he  had  lately  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  Jewess,  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Israelite,  residing  in  the 
city.  How  this  acquaintance  first  commenced, 
nobody  knew;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
his  uncle  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  fact,  al- 
though with  his  neighbours  it  often  formed  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Arthur  had  been  seen  by  more  than  one  of 
his  uncIe^s  friends  walking  with  a  tall  elegant 
female  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  scan- 
dal soon  set  afloat  the  story  that  the  alderman's 
nephew  was  enamoured  of  a  Jewess.  Nay, 
some  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  had 
seen  the  damsel  and  her  lover  disembark  at  the 
Temple  Stairs,  and  proceed  to  the  young  man's 
lodgings  in  the  Strand;  yet  Master  Herlion  was 
as  yet  entirely  ignorant  of  his  nephew's  strange 
attachment. 

The  master  of  the  Falcon  found  his  old 
friend  and  benefactor  sitting  at  his  morning's 
meal,  which  in  those  days  was  a  substantial 
one :  no  slops ;  no  toast  or  muffins  drenched  in 
butter,  and  rendered  more  abominable  by  hot 
draughts  of  tea  or  coffee,  then  spoiled  the  diges- 
tion of  Englishmen  and  helped  them  to  the  blue 
devils.  A  round  of  bee^  brawn  and  mustard, 
and  a  cold  pasty,  displayed  their  charms  on 
the  alderman's  breakfast  table,  and  a  large  sil- 
ver flagon  stood  foaming  to  the  brim  with  ale. 
"  Ah!  AUeyne,"  said  the  old  citizen,  extend- 
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ing  his  hand  to  the  sailor ;  ^^  you  are  early,  but 
you  are  welcome.'' 

"  I  have  much  to  tell  ye,  sir.'' 

"  Well,  sit  ye  down,  and  when  we  have  taken 
our  meal,  I  will  hear  what  thou  hast  to  say." 

Allejoie  needed  no  second  bidding,  but  in- 
stantly conmienced  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
good  things  before  him. 

The  alderman  supposed  that  his  visiter  had 
news  of  a  totally  different  description  to  that 
which  he  was  shortly  to  hear,  and  therefore 
betrayed  no  eagerness  to  receive  his  news; 
but  when  the  master  of  the  Falcon  acquaint- 
ed him  with  his  nephew's  conduct,  grief  and 
indignation  by  turns  made  the  old  man  rave 
like  a  maniac.  Grief,  however,  predominated 
when  he  learned,  that  Arthur  meditated  an 
escape  from  England  with  the  object  of  his 
affections,  and  AUeyne  left  him,  half  inclined 
to  doubt  the  humanity  of  his  interference* 
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CHAPTER  III. 


EVIL   TIDINGS. 


In  one  of  the  narrow  dirty  streets  leading 
out  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  near  Aldgate, 
lived  Abraham  the  Jew.  He  had  long  been  a 
widower;  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  sex,  consoled  the  old  man  for 
all  the  afflictions  which  had  be&llen  him  du- 
ring his  residence  in  England. 

They  are  a  curious  people,  the  Jews  f  What 
a  persecution  has  their  race  suffered  since  the 
accomplishment  of  that  prophecy  which  fore- 
told their  dispersion  !  Plundered  by  aD  na- 
tions, whom  in  return  they  plundered  more 
effectually,  though  more  slowly,  and  snbtilelj, 
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and  scattered  through  many  countries  for  cen- 
turies past,  they  are  still  a  distinct  race,  with 
which  Christians  of  all  denominations  are  averse 
to  commune. 

A  history  of  the  Jews  in  London,  during  the 
last  eight  centuries,  if  compiled  &om  authentic 
sources,  would  present  a  curious  picture  of  so- 
ciety in  our  metropolis. 

Before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
Jews   were   permitted  to   bury  their  dead  in 
London  only,  but  this  monarch  abrogated  the 
strange  law,  and  permitted  them  to  bury  where 
ihey  pleased,  which  we  may  suppose  to  mean 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  dwelt.     The 
exactions  and  cruelties  practised  upon  them  by 
Bichard  and  John,  are  well  known ;  and  it  is 
said  that,  in  the   reign  of  Henry  the   Third, 
one  Abraham    paid  a   fine    to    the    King   of 
seven  hundred  marks.     Another  Jew  exclaim- 
ed   against  the    injustice  of   Henry,   who   at 
various    times   had   wrung    &om    him    thirty 
thousand  marks  of  silver,  besides  two  hundred 
marks  of  gold! 
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Henry,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  let  them 
out  to  farm  to  his  brother;  but,  as  some 
amends  for  these  extortions,  he  built  in  Lon- 
don a  church  for  converted  Jews! 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  the 
Jews  suffered  repeatedly  from  the  violence 
and  rapacity  of  the  monarch  and  his  people. 
Numberless  crimes  were  charged  upon  these 
unhappy  wretches,  and  among  others  the  very 
common  one  of  those  times — ^that  of  forging 
and  clipping  the  public  money.  Two  hun* 
dred  and  ninety-seven  Jews  suffered  in  this 
reign  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  such 
offences ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  chroniclers, 
there  was  some  justice  in  the  case,  for  the  suf- 
ferers were  found  to  be  possessed  of  great 
wealth, — a  fatal  possession  to  a  Jew  in  those 
fierce  days.  One  half  of  the  effects  of  the 
criminals  (if  such  they  really  were)  was  be- 
stowed on  those  who  undertook  the  conversion 
of  the  race,  and  the  support  of  the  converts 
and  their  house,  called  Damus  Oon'oenofwm. 
This  king  obliged  them  to  wear  constantly  a 
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badge,  or  cognizance,  on  their  upper  garment ; 
bat  that  was  afterwards  not  considered  suffi- 
cient, and  they  were  ultimately  banished  the 
kingdom. 

Although  humanity  shudders  at  the  brutal 
excesses  to  which  this  people  were  repeatedly 
subjected,  in  the  middle  ages,  there  is  neverthe- 
less good  reason  to  believe  that  their  rapacity, 
canning,  and  extortion  sometimes  provoked  such 
treatment;  for  their  wealth  was  even  then 
proverbial,  and  they  continued  to  reside  in  such 
cities  as  were  profitable  to  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  outrages  to  which  they  were  occasion- 
ally exposed,  so  powerfiil,  so  all-absorbing  is  the 
passion  of  avarice. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Jews  cannot 
acquire  a  footing  in  society.  The  fierce  bigotry 
of  former  ages  rendered  them  the  most  wretched 
of  human  creatures,  and  the  Jew  at  the  present 
day  cannot  forget  that  he  lives  among  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  persecuted  his  race ;  ha- 
tred of  the  Christians  is  the  legacy  bequeathed 
to  him  through  many  generations.    Necessity 
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has  made  numbers  of  them  worldly  and  vicious, 
— ^an  assertion  which  is  verified  by  the  fact  that 
a  Jew  always  prefers  trading  with  Christians 
to  dealing  with  people  of  his  own  race.  We 
speak  not  of  the  wretched  creatul*e43  who  may 
be  heard  on  a  cold  morning  before  we  rise  firom 
our  beds,  with  their  eternal  cry  of  "cloesh.^ 
These  miserable  beings  are  objects  of  pity,  cun- 
ning and  roguish  as  they  proverbially  are,  for 
their  privations  must  be  great  indeed.  We  have 
seen  feeble  old  women,  "  of  the  Jewish  persua- 
sion," as  our  newspaper  reporters  phrase  it,  sit- 
ting at  mid-day  on  the  step  of  a  door,  devouring 
a  hunch  of  dry  bread — ^their  only  dinner,  after 
a  fruitless  walk  of  many  miles  !  There  is  no 
^^shanmiing  Abraham^**  in  this, — these  poor  crea- 
tures cannot  do  it  to  excite  compassion,  for  they 
would  obtain  none:  they  devour  their  crust  in 
silence,  without  a  murmur,  and  prefer  a  wretch- 
edly precarious  subsistence  to  servitude  among 
Christians. 

As  regards  the  wealthier  Jews,  the  heredi- 
tary dislike  of  those  whose  creed  they  despise 
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cannot  be  extinguished  so  soon  as  some  of  our 
soi-disant  philanthropists  suppose;  but,  as  our 
fair  readers  will  think  we  are  becoming  poli- 
tical, and  vote  us  a  bore  if  we  say  more  on 
this  subject,  we  will  leave  the  tribe  of  Israel^ 
and  forbear  fiirther  remark,  lest  we  should  be 
tempted  to  express  a  doubt  of  their  "usefiil- 
ness^  to  a  state,  in  opposition  to  the  notions 
of  a  certain  member  of  our  legislature,  who 
perhaps  may  have  cogent  reasons  for  forming 
such  an  opinion. — But  to  our  story. 

The  dwelling  of  Abraham,  the  Jew,  was 
situated  in  a  dirty  and  miserable  quarter  of 
the  town;  yet  it  was  roomy  and  commodious. 
He  was  rich,  too,  and  therefore  had  many 
friends,  and  of  course  a  few  enemies  besides 
those  who  hated  him  because  he  was  a  Jew. 
His  daughter,  it  has  been  said,  was  fair ;  and 
as  she  did  not  much  resemble  her  fiither  in 
feature,  there  was  no  lack  of  scandalous  sto- 
ries in  the  neighbourhood.  These,  however, 
gave  Abraham  but  little  uneasiness;  he  valued 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Christian 
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But  there  was  one  tale  which  had  reached 
the  ear  of  the  old  Israelite,  and  caused  him 
some  disquiet:  report  said^hat  his  daughter 
had  a  lover,  and  that  that  lover  was  a  Chris- 
tian. 

The  news  of  his  daughter's  attachment  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  old  Abraham :  he  loathed 
the  whole  race  of  Christians :  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  pay  them  tax  and  tallage  without  a 
murmur ;  but  that  his  only  child  should  fix  her 
affections  on  one  whose  religion  taught  him  to 
regard  the  Jews  as  creatures  scarcely  human, 
was  insupportable ;  he  dared  not  believe  it ;  yet 
he  waited  impatiently  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
scandal. 

He  did  not  wait  long. 

One  day,  as  he  returned  from  the  Synagogue, 
Israel,  the  usurer,  took  him  by  the  arm. 

'^  Friend  Abraham,^'  said  he,  in  an  under 
tone,  "there  are  evil  reports  of  your  feir 
daughter.**' 

The  old  man  winced  like  a  galled  horse  at 
this  remark,  but  he  smothered  his  indignation, 
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and  replied  carelessly,  "  Idle  tongaes  will  be 
wagging,  neighbour." 

"Ay,  truly,''  continued  Israel ;  "  idle  tongues 
will  be  wagging,  and  eyes  that  be  not  dim  will 


see. 


"  How  now  ! ''  cried  Abraham,  angrily, 
"speak  ye  of  your  own  knowledge?'** 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  usurer. 

Abraham  suddenly  stopped,  faced  about, 
drew  up  his  figure  to  its  ftdl  height,  and 
stroked  his  long  white  beard. 

"  Neighbour,"  said  he,  "  you  speak  daggers ; 
yet  I  would  fain  know  more  of  this  matter: 
prithee,  let  me  hear  all." 

"  Your  daughter  was  seen,  three  days  ago, 
walking  in  Finsbury  Fields,  with  Arthur 
Lechmere,  nephew  of  old  Herlion,  of  the 
West  Cheap;  he  who  put  Aaron's  son  in 
the  stocks  last  Pentecost-tide." 

Abraham  muttered  something  about  Beel- 
zebub. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  usurer,  "  Beelzebub  and 
the  Christians  are  boon  companions,— the  devil 
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knows  his  own.  They  talk  of  another  tax  on 
the  Jews:  their  king  hath  more  mad  wars 
to  make,  and  we  must  find  the  means,  neigh- 
bour." 

"  'Tis  ever  so  with  the  weakest;*"  remarked 
Abraham ;  "  we  are  but  strangers  here,  and 
our  very  lives  are  scarce  our  own — but  you 
spoke  of  my  daughter?" 

"  I  saw  her  hanging  on  the  arm  of  HerUon's 
nephew,"  replied  Israel ;  "  and  I  wished  for 
the  strength  of  my  youth,  that  I  might  have 
smitten  the  Christian  to  the  earth  for  his  pre- 
sumption." 

"  Marked  ye  her  conduct,  and  heard  ye 
aught  of  their  discourse  ? "  inquired  Abra- 
ham, still  endeavouring  to  suppress  his  emo- 
tion. 

"  I  saw  enough  to  offend  both  eye  and  ear," 
replied  the  usurer ;  "  and  I  marvelled  that 
the  fair  daughter  of  Abraham,  the  son  of 
Simeon,  should  lay  claim  to  the  painted  &ce 
and  the  party-coloured  hood." 
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Old  Israel  was  a  mean,  envious,  grasping 
wretch,  who  loved  to  see  every  one  unhappy. 
He  enjoyed  Abraham^s  mortification;  but  he 
had  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  the  distressed 
father's  blood,  which  had  been  seething  and 
simmering  during  the  dialogue,  now  boiled 
over  with  indignation  at  the  obvious  allu- 
sion. 

"  Away,  Beelzebub  !  begone  !  "  cried  Abra- 
ham, in  a  voice  hoarse  with  wrath,  and, 
giving  the  usurer  a  shove  which  sent  him 
staggering  into  the  kennel,  he  abruptly  turned 
a  comer,  and  hurried  home  to  upbraid  his 
child. 

He  entered  his  dwelling  with  a  tnrobbing 
heart,  and  a  frame  trembling  with  emotion. 

"  The  cubless  tigress,  in  her  jungle  raging, 

Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock  ; 
The  ocean,  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging. 

Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock  : 
But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging — 

Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock — 
Than  the  stem,  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire," 
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But  the  object  of  his  wrath  was  absent, 
and  he  sat  himself  down  to  wait  her  retoni, 
and  brood  in  silence  on  the  disgrace  he  had 
suffered. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    TAVERN. 


Night  had  closed  in,  and  a  party  of  young 
gallants  were  carousing  in  ^^  The  Holly  Branch,^ 
situated  near  the  building  called,  of  old,  the 
king's  cambium,  or  exchange,  on  the  east  side 
of  St.  Paul''s  Church-yard.  Among  them  was 
Arthur  Lechmere,  who  had  sought  their  com- 
pany in  the  hope  of  diverting  sundry  unplea- 
sant reflections  with  which  he  had  been 
troubled  since  his  interview  with  the  master 
of  the  Falcon.  He,  however,  found  this  no 
easy  matter;  his  disquiet  was  soon  perceived 
by  his  wild  companions,  who  of  course  did  not 
tsal  to  banter  him  without  mercy. 
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"  Why,  Arthur,  my  king  o'  the  round 
table  !  "^  cried  one,  "  thou  look'st  as  demure 
as  a  maid  at  her  shrift !  what  ails  thee  man ! 
At  mass  or  at  merry-making  thou  art  always 
the  same  !  ^ 

^'  Nay,  rather  like  one  who  dreads  a  warrant 
of  capias,^'  roared  a  law  student — "  concision 
to  all  the  tipstaff  tribe !  ^  and  he  drained  his 
drinking  cup  to  the  bottom. 

*'  He  is  betrothed  to  a  shrew ! ""  cried  an- 
other, ''and  becomes  melancholic  by  anticipa- 
tion ! '' 

"  Silence  !  ^  halloed  a  fourth — "  silence,  ye 
bawlers,  or  we  shall  have  a  visit  from  the  city 
watch,  anon.*" 

At  this  moment  a  gaily  dressed  young  man 
came  into  the  room,  humming  a  tune  with 
which  his  unsteady  shuffle  kept  time. 

"  Hal  Pearce,^'  murmured  Arthur ;  "  and 
drunk,  as  usual."" 

"  Ha  !  Arthur !  ^^  cried  the  new  comer,  "  art 
thou  there  i  Good  even  to  thee,  my  king  of 
roaring  boys.     Wilt  thou  beat   the  watch  to- 
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night,  or  break  old  Tumpenny^s  lattice?  I — 
I — I —  (hiccup)  I  'm  bent  on  mischief — Body 
o^  St.  Bride,  but  we  '11  scour  the  Cheap  to- 
night.    Will  Lovelace  too  I  ^ 

"  Ay,''  replied  the  young  man  whom  he  had 
just  recognised,  "  even  as  thou  see'st,  Harry. 
This  is  the  council  of  asses ;  and  he  who  brays 
loudest  to-night  shall  be  president  for  the  year." 

"The  ass  brays  before  rain,  my  boy,"  said 
Pearce ;  "  if  there  be  much  braying,  we  shall 
have  St.  Swithin  upon  us  betimes ;  and,  by  my 
beard,  your  water  is  good  only  for  brute  beasts ; 
"'tis  a  villanous  liquor,  unfit  for  the  stomach 
of  man." 

"  A  wise  saw,  a  notable  saw ! "  cried  the 
company;  and  Pearce  took  his  seat  among 
them,  amidst  a  roar  of  laughter  and  a  very 
Babel  of  voices. 

"  Heigho  !  "  sighed  Pearce,  affecting  the 
pathetic.  "  I  beheld  a  sad  sight  as  I  passed 
Ludgate.  The  sergeant-at-arms  and  his  men 
were  dragging  a  fair  young  creature  to  New- 
gate ! " 
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"  Ho !  ho  ! '"  cried  the  company. 

"  You  may  laugh,  my  masters,^^  continued 
the  drunkard,  ^^but  it  was  a  sad  sight.  She 
was  a  sweet  creature,  and  looked  &r  too  lovely 
for  a  witch.  They  said  she  was  a  Jewess,  and 
had  charmed  one  of  our  citizen's  sons.'' 

An  icy  chillness  shot  to  the  heart  of  Arthur 
on  hearing  these  words.  He  set  down  the  cup 
which  he  had  just  raised  to  his^  lips,  and  with 
open  mouth  and  outstretched  neck  awaited  the 
remainder  of  Pearce's  story. 

"  I  could  ha'  broken  the  rascal's  head  when 
he  rudely  tore  off  her  wimple,  and  abused  her 
for  a  Jew's  whelp,"  continued  Pearce. 

He  had  said  enough. 

Arthur  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  and,  mut- 
tering an  excuse  for  his  abrupt  departure, 
rushed  franticly  out  of  the  tavern. 

The  buzz  of  astonishment  at  his  departure 
was  unheard  by  the  distracted  young  man,  who 
bent  his  hurried  steps  towards  the  gloomy  pri- 
son of  Newgate.  Doubt  and  fear  urged  him 
forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  knocking 
loudly  at  the  huge  iron-studded  gate. 
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A  savage-looking  face  appeared  at  the  wicket. 

"  What  would  ye  have  ?  ^  queried  a  gruff 
voice,  which  contracted  strongly  with  the  faint 
and  hurried  tone  of  that  which  replied  to  it. 

"  Good  friend,^  answered  Arthur,  "  prithee, 
tell  me  if  a  maiden — ^a — Jew — ess — ^has  been 
brought  to  your  prison  since  even-song."*' 

The  grisly  porter,  upon  whose  fece  the  light 
of  a  lamp  within  the  gate  glared  strongly, 
smiled  in  derision. 

"  Blaspheming  dog,"'  said  he,  bitterly,  "  thy 
sister  is  here, — Miriam,  the  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham the  Jew." 

Arthur  groaned  in  anguish. 

"  May  he  who  died  to  save  us,"  he  replied, 
"  soften  thy  heart  and  incline  thee  pity, — that 
sweet  girl  is  innocent.  'Tis  I  alone  am  guilty. 
For  Jesu's  sake,  be  merciftd :  take  this  ring ; 
convey  it  to  her,  and  bid  her  be  of  comfort ; 
tell  her  that  all  will  be  well  anon.  Here  ;  hold 
thy  hand, — ^there  is  the  ring,  and  a  noble  for 
thyself.     Be  trusty,  and  I  will  reward  thee." 

A  large  broad  hairy  hand  was  eagerly  thrust 
through  the  opening.    The  porter's  huge  palm 
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Having  thus  gossiped  an  exordium,  we  shall 
proceed  to  inform  the  reader,  that  when  the 
master  of  the  Falcon  quitted  his  friend  and 
patron,  after  making  the  gratifying  communi- 
cation described  in  the  second  chapter,  the 
alderman,  having  recovered  from  his  first  burst 
of  sorrow  and  indignation,  sat  down  to  deliberate 
on  the  most  expedient  means  of  winning  his 
nephew  from  the  mad  attachment  he  had 
formed.  Various  plans  suggested  themselves 
to  the  old  merchant ;  but,  ere  he  had  resolved 
on  one  of  them,  the  priest  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
was  announced. 

Father  John  was  a  man  of  dignified  mien 
and  commanding  stature ;  with  "  one  of  those 
heads  that  Guido  loved  to  paint,''— calm,  pale, 
and  thoughtftil ;  "  a  countenance,''  as  my  Lord 
Bacon  has  it,  ^^  becoming  the  churchman." 

Father  John  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Jews ;  he  hated  them  because  they  were  un- 
believers. Master  Herlion's  hatred  was  from 
the  same  cause ;   moreover,  he  considered  the 
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Jews  as  foreigners,  who  did  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  the  trade  of  the  city;  so  that,  as  a 
Christian  and  an  alderman,  he  was  a  very  con- 
scientious hater. 

The  priest  shook  his  head  at  every  pause 
in  Master  Herlion^s  relation  of  his  nephew^s 
behaviour,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  scratched 
his  ear,  an  action  which  always  shows  that  a 
man  is  much  perplexed. 

At  length  he  spoke. 

^'  The  cause  of  these  mad  passages  is  plain,^' 
said  he,  as  his  pale  face  flushed  deeply.  "  ^Tis 
the  work  of  Satan, — ^'tis  witchcraft;  but  the 
church  may  yet  have  power  to  save  him.*" 

The  alderman  looked  aghast.  This  was 
consolation  he  had  not  expected ;  the  thought 
of  witchcraft  had  never  entered  his  head ;  it 
was  adding  to  the  misery  which  had  over- 
whelmed him :  his  nephew  was  then  on  the 
confines  of  the  deviPs  territory. 

^^  ^Tis  well  that  I  am  informed  of  it  thus 
early ,'*^  continued  the  priest,  without  seeming 
to    notice    the   consternation    of  his    auditor. 
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"  And  yet  'tis  a  sad  mischance.  The  Evil  One 
has  been  active  in  our  times.  Ye  wot  how  the 
devil,  in  the  garb  of  a  Capuchin,  entered  the 
church  of  Banbury  last  Martinmas,  and  how 
he  overthrew  the  sacristan  and*" 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  '^  groaned  the  merchant, 
^'  that  I  should  live  to  see  my  sainted  sister's 
son  leagued  with  Beelzebub  !  " 

"  Then,"  continued  the  priest,  "  he  was  last 
year  seen  seated  in  the  fridstool  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Blackfriars,  grinning  like  an 
ape  ! '' 

"  Alas  !  alas  ! ''  sighed  the  alderman,  "  my 
boy  is  lost  for  evermore  ! " 

"  Prayer  and  penance  may  do  much,"  re- 
marked father  John ;  "  he  may  yet  be  saved  " 

"  The  saints  grant  that  he  may,"  ejaculated 
the  alderman ;  "  or  my  old  heart  will  break." 

"  Who  is  the  woman  who  has  done  you  this 
wrong  ? "  inquired  the  priest. 

"  I  wot  not,"  replied  the  old  man,  wringing 
his  hands ;  "  but  my  intelligence  is  good.  Oh, 
father,  help  me  in  this  sad  extremity." 
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"  I  wiJl,^'  murmured  the  priest,  and  he  arose 
to  depart ;  "  you  shall  see  me  after  vespers.'" 

He  retired,  and  the  old  merchant  was  left  to 
his  own  reflections. 


VOL.  II, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   QUESnON-CHAMBEB. 


On  the  foUowing  morning,  strange  tales  were 
afloat  in  the  city.  Scandal  had  a  rare  feast, — 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  poor  and 
wealthy,  all  tongues  were  moving  on  one  theme, 
— ^young  Arthur^s  bewitchment,  and  his  strange 
disappearance  from  his  lodgings  and  his  usual 
haunts. 

Search  had  been  made  for  the  infatuated 
youth  in  vain,  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  evil  spirit 
who  had  led  him  astray  from  the  good  £uth, 
had  finished  the  hellish  drama  by  spiriting  him 
away  to  other  regions. 

The  reputed  instrument  of  Beelzebub,  Miriam, 
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the  fair  daughter  of  Abraham  the  Jew,  was 
in  safe  custody.  The  delightftd  dream  of 
the  poor  maiden  had  been  exchanged  for  sad 
reality;  the  home  of  her  fond  parent,  for  a 
damp  cell  in  the  grim  prison  of  Newgate,  whi- 
ther we  must  now  lead  the  reader^ 

The  Question-Chamber,  or  Hall  of  Torture, 
was  a  spacioBS  apartment  in  the  very  interior 
of  the  prison,  lit  by  a  large  window  at  one  end, 
but  the  dust  of  many  years,  and  the  accumu- 
lated tapestry  of  several  generations  of  spiders, 
almost  excluded  the  light  of  heaven.  The  last 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs,  em- 
Uazoned  on  the  panes  which  filled  the  upper 
compartments,  glimmered  faintly  in  the  mom- 
ing^s  sun,  and  cast  additional  gloom  over  the 
vast  apartment.  On  one  side  was  ranged  a 
row  of  stalls  of  carved  oak,  and  within  sat 
several  men  in  fturred  robes  and  gold  chains, 
the  light  which  streamed  through  the  hall 
crossing  their  countenances,  but  leaving  the 
rest  of  their  persons  in  shadow.  The  bald  head 
of  an  ecclesiastic  was  seen  among  the  judges. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  hall  stood  a  large  chaf- 
ing-dish, supported  on  a  tripod,  its  charcoal  fire 
glowing  with  a  crimson  heat;  near  it  grinned 
that  hideous  instrument  of  a  barbarous  age, 
the  rack ; — on  the  floor  were  scattered  various 
iron  implements  of  torture. 

Suddenly  a  door  opened,  and  two  men,  the 
executioner  and  his  assistant,  entered,  carrying 
between  them  a  female  form,  whose  garments 
were  dank  with  the  moisture  of  the  cell  from 
which  they  had  borne  her. 

As  they  entered,  the  female  disengaged  her- 
self from  her  grim  supporters,  and  with  an 
apparently  violent  effort  walked  slowly  but  firm- 
ly into  the  middle  of  the  hall. 

The  executioner,  with  bared  arms,  and  un- 
trussed  jerkin,  here  advanced  and  trimmed  the 
fire.     Then  a  voice  spoke  from  the  stalls : 

"  Woman,  you  are  charged  with  the  detest- 
able and  soul-damning  sin  of  witchcraft ;  what 
would  ye  say  ?" 

The  prisoner  raised  her  head,  passed  her  hand 
across  her  forehead,  and  while  tears  stood  in 
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her  large  dark  lustrous  eyes,  faJteringly  re- 
plied: 

"  Alas !  what  can  I  say,  when  all  here  are 
in  array  against  me  V 

"  Do  you  repent  V  queried  the  stem  voice 
which  had  spoken  before. 

"Repent!  is  it  a  sin  to  love  him  then?*" 
murmured  the  poor  maiden  in  a  voice  which 
was  only  audible  to  herself. 

*'  Do  you  mutter  threats  against  the  court  ?^^ 
cried  another  voice  from  the  stalls. 

*'  Hold,'^  said  the  ecclesiastic,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  priest  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, — 
"  /  will  question  her.  Daughter,  the  church  is 
mercifrd ;  will  you  repent  and  save  yourself.'' 

"  I  have  nought  to  repent  me  of,"  replied 
the  prisoner. 

*'  Where  is  Arthur  Lechmere  ? "  said  the 
priest,  sternly. 

Instantly  the  prisoner's  frame  was  convulsed 
violently;  she  raised  her  head  for  a  moment, 
glanced  round  the  hall,  and  then  turning  to- 
wards the  judges,  seemed  about  to  reply,  when 
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her  strength  forsook  her,  and  she  sank  on  the 
floor.  The  men  advanced  and  raised  her  up, 
but  she  was  insensible.  A  long  pause  suc- 
ceeded ;  then  the  judges  whiep^ed  to  eadi  other, 
fmd  the  priest  descended  and  handed  to  the 
executioner  a  small  vial  of  distilled  waters, 
which  restored  then*  victim  to  consciousness. 

"  Where  is  Arthur  Lechmere!^  muttered 
the  priest,  whose  stem  nature  seemed  some- 
what subdued,  as  he  gased  on  so  much  beauty. 

Had  the  prisoner  been  accused  of  any  other 
crime,'  Father  John  could  have  believed  her 
innocent ;  but  he  remembered  the  nmnerous 
legends,  &om  St.  Anthony  downward,  which 
told  of  the  temptations  of  holy  men  by  fiends, 
who  assumed  fair  forms  like  that  before  him. 

Miriam  raised  her  head,  and  looked  for  a 
moment  on  her  questioner. 

"  Ah,"  sighed  she,  "  can  a  minister  of  that 
God  whom  we  all  worship,  join  in  persecuting 
a  poor  weak  maiden  ?^ 

"  Where  is  your  leman  ?''  said  the  priest, 
with  a  frown ;  "  where  is  the  youth  you  have 
betrayed  to  ruin !" 
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"  Betray^  I  ruin  !^  echoed  the  pooir  giri  ; 
"  what  mean  ye  ?    O  that  he  wwe  here  !  '^ 

A  stem  voice  interrupted  her — it  was  Master 
Herlion's. 

"  Witch  i''  cried  he,  "  where  is  my  nephew  ? 
Answer,  or  we  pull  thee  limb  from  limb:" 
then  addressing  the  priest,  "  Father,  we  idle 
time,-^the  rack  hath  made  the  dumb  speak 


ere  now." 


Th6  priest  retreated  to  the  stalls,  and  the 
executioner  advanced.  At  a  signal  the  pri- 
soner was  again  seized,  and,  ^ite  of  her  strug- 
gles, divested  of  her  upper  garment.  The  em- 
broidered band,  too,  which  crossed  her  forehead, 
became  unloosened,  but  ere  her  dark  hair  de- 
scended, her  judges  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
neck  and  shoulders,  which  it  shrouded  like  a 
veil.     The  priest  averted  his  head  at  the  sight. 

"  She  is  beautiftd  as  the  Virgin,"  thought 
Father  John ;  ^'  O  that  the  fiend  should  dwell 
in  such  a  sweet  form  ! " 

Meanwhile  the  poor  girl  trembled  and  panted, 
like  a  bird  in  the  net  of  the  fowler.     Her  colour 
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alternately  mounted  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
then  forsook  them ;  and  with  maiden  modesty 
she  essayed  to  hide  what  the  rade  hands  of 
the  executioner  and  his  man  had  so  recklessly 
exposed.  Another  signal  was  given,  and  Mi- 
riam the  next  moment  was  laid  on  the  rack, 
to  which  she  was  bound  tightly  with  small 
cords,  which  the  executioner  carried  at  his 
girdle. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  the  &11  of  a 
leaf  might  have  been  heard  in  the  vast  hall. 

*'  Ah,  Arthur !  *"  sighed  the  wretched  girl, 
as  her  heart  fluttered  in  firightftil  anticipation 
of  what  was  to  follow,  "  Hast  thou  left  me 
for  aye  i — ^then  God  have  mercy  on  an  innocent 
girl !" 

Those  who  have  visited  the  venerable  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Alban's,  will  remember  the  curi- 
ous echo  in  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  which  repeats 
a  stamp  of  the  foot,  or  a  clap  of  the  hands  at 
a  particular  spot  many  times  in  quick  succes- 
sion. A  similar  echo  was  heard  above  the  spot 
where  the  rack  stood  in  the  hall  of  Newgate, 
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and  the  words  which  the  poor  girl  had  mur- 
mured were  repeated  audibly  by  the  raftered 
roof  above*  It  seemed  to  the  executioner,  that 
a  voice  spoke  in  reply  to  the  ejaculation  of  the 
prisoner,  and  he  started  as  if  a  spectre  had 
greeted  him.  His  fear,  and  the  cause  of  it, 
were  not  unobserved  by  the  judges;  even  the 
priest  looked  aghast. 

"  Ha  !^  cried  the  ecclesiastic,  ''^  she  mutters 
her  familiar^  and  he  answers ! — Proceed — pro- 
ceed ! "     No  second  bidding  was  necessary. 

The  machinery  of  the  rack  creaked  and 
groaned,  the  cords  tightened,  the  wheel  re- 
volved, and  something  snapped  like  an  over- 
strained bowstring,  A  convulsive  sigh  burst 
from  the  poor  maiden,  who  swooned  under 
the  hideous  torture,  and  lay  mute  and  motion- 
less on  the  cruel  engine. 

Again  the  priest's  vial  was  put  in  requisition, 
but  his  attempt  to  restore  the  victim  was  vain  ; 
death  seemed  to  have  robbed  them  of  their  prey ; 
the  body  of  Miriam  was  removed  from  the  rack, 
and  borne  back  to  her  cell ;  the  judges  descend- 
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ed  from  the  stalls  and  conferred  together  in  sup- 
pressed whispers;  and  old  Herlion,  covering  his 
face  with  his  fiirred  gown,  hurried  from  the 
hall,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  shame,  and  re- 
morse. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HOPE   REVIVED. 


On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  about 
an  hour  after  moon-rise,  a  horseman  entered 
the  village  of  Hackney ;  and,  having  put  up 
his  steed  at  the  nearest  inn,  repaired  to  a 
small  cottage,  and  knocked  softly  at  the  door ; 
which  was  opened  by  a  woman  well  stricken 
in  years. 

"  Save  you,  mother,''  said  the  visitor,  "  I 
would  fain  see  your  lodger." 

"  I'  faith,  sir,  you  must  have  come  to  the 
wrong  house,''  was  the  reply:  "there  be  no 
lodgers  here." 

"  Tut,  tut ! "  interrupted  the  man ;  "  I  am 
his  friend — ^you  need  not  fear  me." 
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At  that  moment  Arthur  Lechmere  came 
forward,  and  eagerly  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
visitor. 

"  Ha  !  Will  Lovelace  !  "  he  cried  :  "  come 
in,  man ;  come  in,  and  let  me  have  thy  fardel 
o'  news,  for  I  am  well  nigh  distraught  with 
apprehension."" 

Having  entered  the  cottage,  and  dismissed 
the  old  woman,  Arthur  conmienced  a  string  of 
interrogatories. 

"  What  news.  Will ;  what  news  hast  thou 
brought  me!  I  am  dying  of  impatience  to 
hear  of  my  poor  Miriam.  Prithee,  open  thy 
budget.'' 

"  It  's  a  sorry  one,''  observed  Lovelace, 
mournfully ;  "  there  is  no  hope  of  her." 

"  Ha  !  what  ? "  cried  Arthur,  starting  ;  "  no 
hope,  didst  thou  say  ? — no  hope  of  what  ?  " 

*'  Of  her  being  saved,"  replied  Lovelace. 

"  Thou  dost  not  think  so,  Will  ? " 

"  But  I  do." 

"  Nay,  nay ;  it  cannot  bei,"  continued  Ar- 
thur,   looking  aghast ;    "  thou   dost  but  mock 
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"  By  heaven!*"  replied  Will  Lovelace,  with 
more  of  seriousness  than  usually  belonged  to 
him,  ^'  I  mock  thee  not.  Would  that  I  had 
better  news  to  tell  thee,  for  this  makes  my 
heart  ache.*" 

"  Hast  thou  heard  of  her  ?  ^  asked  Lechmere, 
earnestly. 

"  I  have."" 

"  Where  is  she ! '' 

^'  In  her  cell !  That  grim  prison  rarely  gives 
up  its  tenants  except  to  the  block,  the  gibbet, 
or  the  stake.**' 

"  Horrible !  "  ejaculated  Arthur,  shuddering 
violently, 

"  Marry,  thou  sayest  truly ;  it  is  horrible,'' 
observed  Lovelace.  "  She  is  past  all  mortal 
aid." 

"  Hast  thou  seen  my  uncle  ? "  inquired 
Lechmere.  '^  Hath  he  no  heart  left !  Hath 
age  withered  all  kindly  feeling  ?  Hath  his  love 
for  his  money-bags  stifled  all  pity  ? " 

"  I  shrewdly  suspect  father  John  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  it,"  continued  Lovelace ;  "  he  is 
with  your  uncle  continually." 
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•'  Eternal  curses  on  the  hjrpocrite!^  cried  the 
youth.  "  If  they  dare  to  offer  violence  to  my 
Miriam  I  will  tear  out  his  false  tongue.  He 
shall  be  a  warning  to  all  saintly  confessors  foi^ 
ages  to  come.^ 

"  They  have  already  administered  the  ques- 
tion,'' remarked  Lovelace. 

"  Ha  !  "^  cried  Arthur,  wildly ;  "  thy  words 
are  daggers.  The  question,  dost  thou  say! 
They  dare  not ;  they  dare  not.  Will.  Say  not 
so.  Tell  me  not  that  they  have  given  those 
fair  limbs  to  the  torture.'* 

^'  I  have  told  thee  nought  but  the  truth,"" 
said  Lovelace ;  ^^  and  I  would  rather  that  some 
one  besides  myself  had  told  thee  that.'' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  violent  paroxysms 
of  his  friend,  whose  grief  vented  itself  in  the 
most  wild  and  extravagant  cries  and  gesticu- 
lations. Arthur  wept  and  groaned  by  turns ; 
then  burst  into  bitter  imprecations  upon  the 
priest,  his  uncle,  and  the  city  authorities. 

Lovelace  witnessed  his  friend's  misery  with 
evident  distress,  and  forbore  to  interrupt  this 
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passionate  ebullition  of  grief,  in  the  hope  that 
when  it  subsided  he  would  be  prepared  to  hear 
the  worst. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  raved  like  a  maniac; 
tore  handfols  of  hair  from  his  head,  and  beat 
his  breast  with  the  wild  frenzy  of  despair. 
Had  he  encountered  at  this  moment  the  au- 
thors of  his  misery  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  them  by 
some  act  of  violence ;  but  now  it  was  turned 
upon  himself.  Plucking  out  his  dagger,  he 
would  have  thrust  it  into  his  heart,  but  Love- 
lace anticipated  him,  and  wrested  the  weapon 
from  his  trembling  hand. 

"  Give  me  back  my  weapon,''  cried  the 
frantic  youth ;  "  give  me  back  my  weapon, 
or  turn  it  upon  me  thyself." 

"  I  will  do  neither,  madman,"  said  Love- 
lace. 

"  Ay,  madman,  indeed  !  Thou  sayest  truly," 
replied  the  wretched  young  man,  bursting  into 
a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  and  sobbing  violently, 
"  I  <M»  mad.  Will.     Would  to  God  that  I  had 
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died  ere  I  had  seen  this  heavy  hour.  Oh, 
Miriam !  Miriam  !  ^ 

"  When  thou  art  calmer  I  will  tell  thee 
more,^  said  LoTelace  ;  "  but  I  fear  to  let  thee 
know  the  worst  while  this  fit  lasts.^^ 

Arthur  ceased,  and  bent  on  his  fiiend  a  look 
so  wretched  and  wobegone,  that  it  seemed 
to  Lovelace  more  distressing  than  his  previous 
violence. 

"  Let  me  hear  all,''  said  the  unhappy  youth 
in  a  tone  of  despair ;  "  let  me  hear  all — ^that 
she  is  doomed — ^that  rude  hands  will  deprive 
of  life  the  fairest  sample  of  Nature's  handy- 
work  within  our  walls.  I  will  be  still, .  Will 
Lovelace,  like  that  boy,  which  ancient  story 
tells  us  of,  who  forbore  to  complain  while  the 
fox  was  rending  his  bowels.  Let  me  hear  all. 
I  can  sufier  no  more — the  bolt  is   sped-r-my 

« 

heart  is  riven  !  " 

"  Listen,  then,"  said  Lovelace ;  "  they  will 
bum  her  as  a  witch." 

Arthur  groaned  involuntarily,  but  quickly 
suppressed  all  appearance  of  su£fering  as  he 
perceived  Lovelace  pause. 
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"  Ay,  as  a  witch,^  continued  his  friend, 
"near "the  Elms  in  Smithfield" 

Arthur  here  interrupted  him  by  a  shout  of 
exultation. 

"  Now,  by  the  Eood !  '*'*  exclaimed  he,  "thou 
givest  me  life  again,  Will — I  will  save  her  or 
die  with  her."" 

"  Thou  will  find  it  a  work  of  some  danger,"' 
remarked  Lovelace ;  "  thy  single  hand  will 
never  achieve  it." 

"  Have  I  no  friend  left  who  will  aid  me  ? " 
said  Arthur,  moumfaUy,  with  marked  em- 
phasis  on  the  word  friend. 

"  Ay,""  replied  Lovelace,  "  there  are  some 
who  would  lend  assistance,  though  His  a  peril- 
ous task;  but  they  fear  to  bring  upon  them 
the  ban  of  the  church." 

"  My  uncle  is  wealthy,  and  hath  weight 
with  the  citizens,"  observed  Arthur,  ear- 
nestly. "  Could  we  snatch  her  from  the 
stake,  and  bear  her  to  a  place  of  safety, 
there  will  be  various  ways  of  appeasing  their 
wrath." 
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*'  But  there  is  the  mass-priest  of  Samt 
Mary-le-Bow,  who  will  accept  no  terms,^ 
rejoined  Lovelace ;  ^^  he  hath  your  uncle  en- 
chained.'" 

'^  Curses  on  the  bald  pate!^^  said  the  youth 
vehemently.  ^*  I  would  as  soon  turn  Lollar 
as  be  a  priest-ridden  old  man  like  the  aldei^ 
man,  my  dotard  uncle.  But,  thou  dost  not 
say  whether  thou  hast  seen  him!^^ 

^'  I  saw  him  at  his  house  this  morning,^ 
said  Lovelace,  « and  urged  your  despair,  and 
the  innocence  of  the  poor  maiden;  but  I 
might  have  preached  to  the  Standard  in 
Cheap  for  aught  that  came  of  it.*" 

There  was  a  long  pause;  during  which  Ar- 
thur seemed  deliberating  on  some  scheme  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

"  I  will  cleave  that  arrant  rogue  the  priest 
to  the  chine,^  said  he.  "  My  uncle,  you  say, 
was  not  to  be  moved,  WillT* 

"  Ay,  truly,''  replied  Lovelace ;  "  he  was 
moved — ^moved  to  wrath  against  me  for  med- 
dling   in    the    matter,    and   swore    he    would 
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bring  me  before  the  court  for  abetting  you 
in  your  mad  enterprise.'" 

"And  what  saidst  thou?^ 

"  Marry,  I  was  tempted  to  be  malapert ; 
but  I  restrained  myself  for  thy  sake,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  acting  cruelly  and  un- 
justly; whereupon  he  swore  bitterly  that  I 
was  worthy  of  the  Elms,  and  that  he  would 
bring  me  there  eftsoons.'' 

"What  thenT' 

"  I  left  the  old  man,  and  tried  the  law 
students,  but  all,  save  Hal  Pearce,  shirked  the 
business,  and  declared  that  they  dared  not 
help  you  now  the  Church  hath  stirred.  They 
have  got  information  that  the  Bishops  Somner 
is  on  your  traces,  and  they  are  as  terrified  as 
a  parcel  of  coneys  when  the  weasel  is  laid  on.'^ 

"And  Hal  Pearce;  what  said  he?'^  inquired 
Arthur. 

"  Oh,  that  he  would  be  with  you  when 
required,  like  a  true  friend.'' 

"  He  is  a  true  friend.  Will.  I  would  trust 
Hal  Pearce  with  mv  life.'' 
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"Ay,'^  remarked  Lovelace,  "if  thou  dost 
not  trust  him  with  the  wine-cup  at  the  same 
time.*" 

"He  hath  a  warm  heart  and  a  stout  sto- 
mach, like  thyself,  Will,''  continued  Arthur. 
"We  must — we  will  save  the  priest's  victim. 
O  Miriam !  Miriam !  would  that  I  could  have 
borne  the  torture  which  these  butchers  have 
administered  to  thee!'' 

"  I  would  have  tried  the  'prentices,"  re- 
marked Lovelace ;  "  but  they  bear  us  no 
good-will  since  the  mMe  in  Soper's  Lane, 
on  St.  Anne's  day." 

"  I  mistrust  them,"  said  Arthur,  "  They  es- 
pouse a  cause  according  to  their  mad  humour, 
and  without  considering  the  law  and  justice 
o'  the  case.  Better  to  try  those  who,  for  a 
noble  or  two,  will  do  your  bidding.  A  score 
of  stout  watermen,  and  a  few  of  the  lads 
of  St.  Nicholas'  shambles,  would  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose." 

"  'Tis  a  perilous  enterprise,"  observed  Love- 
lace. 
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If  I   cannot  succeed,  'twill  be   sweet  to 
die  with  her,''  said  his  friend. 

*'  Ay,  truly ;  but  we  are  not  all  lovers,  Ar- 
thur," remarked  Lovelace,  laughing.  "  Though 
beshrew  me  if  your  lover  is  more  anxious 
than  other  men  to  meet  the  death  he  calls 
for. " 

"  Forgive  me.  Will  —  forgive  me,"  said 
Lechmere.  *'  Our  sorrows  make  us  selfish. 
Yet  heaven  forefend  that  harm  should  come 
to  thee  in  this  enterprise." 

"Well,  I  will  see  thee  again  on  the  mat- 
ter," said  Lovelace,  throwing  his  cloak  about 
him  and  grasping  the  hand  of  his  friend. 
*'But  I  must  away  now,  or  my  absence  will 
be  noted.  I  am  watched.  My  steps  are 
dogged  from  one  end  o'  the  city  to  the 
other;  and  I  was  constrained  to  make  my 
exit  to-night  by  Aldersgate." 

"Good-night!  my  true,  my  tried  friend," 
said  Arthur,  wringing  the  hand  of  Love- 
lace. "  I  shall  look  to  see  thee  again  right 
early." 
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The  distracted  youth  watched  the  receding 
figure  of  his  Mend  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
gloom,  and  then  reentering  the  cottage,  again 
indulged  the  grief  which  he  had  restrained 
during  their  interview. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A   HOMILY    AT    PAULAS   CROSS. 


Thebe  was  a  faJl  attendance  of  the  citi- 
zens at  Paulas  Gross  on  the  Sunday  following. 
Dr.  Lamplough  thought  it  a  fitting  occasion 
to  descant  to  those  around  them  on  the  sad 
consequences  of  evil  communication,  and  the 
necessity  of  being  constantly  on  the  watch, 
lest,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  the  Tempter  might 
cajole  them,  as  he  had  of  old  cajoled  their 
common  mother  Eve. 

The  preacher  first  premised,  that  those  who 
were  not  believers  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery, 
of  various  kinds,  were  no  better  than  atheists ; 
that  Epicurus  and  Democritus  were  in  this 
category ;  and  that  he  feared  there  were  many 
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then  living  who  were  tinctured  with  their  doc- 
trines. 

He  ran  over  a  list  of  those  who  had  done 
injury  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  from  the 
Gnostics  down  to  Wiclif.  He  expatiated  on 
the  heresy  of  Ariug,  and  the  vagaries  of  those 
who  had  lost  themselves  in  the  subtle  question 
of  the  Monothelite  will.  Then  there  was  that 
most  subtle  of  all  subtleties,  the  Alcoran  of 
the  impostor  Mahomet,  whose  book  was  com- 
pounded of  all  the  worst  heresies  which  had 
been  broached  since  the  world  began. 

But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  vile  doc- 
trines of  those  atheistical  men  who  denied 
magical  science,  though  Holy  Writ  might  be 
cited  in  many  places  to  prove  that  there  are 
spirits  and  devils  obedient,  for  a  time,  to  those 
who  have  learnt  the  art  of  invoking  them,  and 
who,  in  the  end,  claimed  the  fearftil  price 
always  exacted  by  such  servitors. 

No  man  there  could  deny  these  things. 
Had  they  not  heard  of  that  woman  of  "  Py- 
thonical    spirit"   who   raised  up    the   prophet 
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Samuel  to  denounce  the  apostate  Saul  and 
his  &inilyj  Did  not  the  Jews  learn  strange 
arts  of  those  among  whom  they  sojourned? 
Who  was  Simon  Magus  ?  Doth  no^  Eusebius 
tell  us  of  one  Manes,  who  flew  out  of  sight 
before  a  vast  multitude  of  people  ?  Was  not 
Joseph's  cup  that  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
perform  his  auguries  and  divinations!  Then 
there  was  abundant  testimony  from  Pagan 
sources  :  Apuleius,  Labeo,  Varro,  Porphyrius, 
all  spoke  of  demons,  and  demoniacal  influence ; 
and  the  early  Christian  princes  had  said  "  Ars 
mathematica  damnabilis  et  interdicta  est  omni 
modo.**' 

He  had  quoted  authorities  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  who  held  that  sorcery  was  only  an 
imagined  science,  was  an  atheist  beyond  re- 
demption. 

The  Jews  were  especially  addicted  to  these 
vile  practices;  and,  at  this  time,  the  nephew 
of  a  citizen  of  fame  and  reputation  had  been 
spirited  away  by  the  incantations  of  a  Hebrew 
girl,  whose  demon,  it  was  clear,  had  forsaken 
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her,   since   she   was  now  in    durance    in  the 
prison  of  Newgate  hard  by. 

The  learned  doctor  explained  to  his  mar- 
velling auditory  the  names  of  Incubus  and 
Succubus ;  how  that  the  former  was  the  man- 
devil,  and  the  latter  the  she-fiend,  who  gave  their 
masters,  pro  tem.^  unlimited  power  over  the 
softer  sex ;  and  he  finished  the  i^femal  muster- 
roll  by  an  account  of  those  men  who,  by  magical 
power,  transformed  themselves,  ad  lihUwm^  into 
wolves. 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  to  the 
reader^s  recollection  that  Paul's  Gross  stood 
before  the  Cathedral ;  that  it  was  a  wooden 
pulpit,  covered  with  lead,  and  with  a  flight 
of  stone  steps.  Here  the  most  eminent  divines 
preached  every  Sunday  morning;  and  we  are 
told,  that  their  hearers  were  not  only  the 
mayor  and  the  court  of  alderman,  but,  often, 
even  royalty  itself. 

From  Paul's  Cross  the  arbitrary  decrees  of 
the  sovereign  were  promulgated,  papal  bulls 
were  distributed,  benedictions  pronounced^  ana- 
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themas  launched,  and  recantations  read ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  chroniclers  that,  in  the 
year  1259,  Henry  the  Third  commanded  the 
lord  mayor  to  swear,  before  it,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  court  of  aldermen,  every 
person  of  twelve  years  and  upwards  to  be 
loyal  to  him  and  his  successors. 

As  a  sample  of  the  curses  here  pronounced 
we  may  cite  that  of  Ralph  de  Baldoc,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  who,  in  1299,  cursed  all  those 
who  had  searched  for  treasure  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin Vin-the-Fields. 

To  Paul'^s  Cross,  in  the  year  1483,  was  the 
imfortunate  Jane  Shore  brought  to  make  her 
confession ;  on  which  occasion  her  beauty  and 
her  misfortunes  made,  according  to  honest 
Holinshed,  a  deep  impression  on  the  wonder- 
ing and  sympathising  Londoners,  who,  in  gazing 
on  the  woman  renowned  for  deeds  of  kindness 
and  charity,  forgot  that  she  had  been  the 
wanton  mistress  of  their  late  licentious  prince. 

Here  the  panders  to  the  usurper  Richard, 
Doctor  Shaw,  the  brother  of  the  mayor,  and 
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Pinke,   an   Augustine   friar,   preached    of  the 
bastardy  of  the  deceased  Edward's  children. 

But  it  would  require  a  volume  to  contain 
an  account  of  all  the  public  acts  performed 
at  this  celebrated  spot ;  and  we  must  close 
this  passing  notice  bj  observing,  that  the 
tyrant  Henry  the  Eighth  forced  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  send  to  Paul's  Cross,  "  from 
Sonday  to  Sonday,*"  preachers  to  preach  down 
the  Pope's  authority,  and  to  show  that  he 
was  nothing  more  than  the  Bishop  of  Bome. 
"  And  thus,"  it  has  been  wittily  observed, 
"  his  holiness's  bulls  were  fairly  baited  out  of 
the  kingdom  by  his  own  dogs." 

There  was  a  very  respectable  attendance  of 
the  Londoners,  considering  that  the  weather 
was  now  becoming  damp  and  chilly.  Several 
elderly  persons,  in  the  dress  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  city,  wearing  their  gold  chains,  sat 
near  the  pulpit,  for  there  were  seats  for  the 
better  classes  around  it.  Among  them  was 
Master  HerUon,  the  alderman  of  Cheap-ward. 
He  sat  apparently  absorbed  in  grief,  his  hands 
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resting  on  his  walking-staff,  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  regarding  the  preacher  with  fixed 
attention.  As  anj  portion  of  the  discourse 
touched  upon  the  disappearance  of  his  un- 
worthy nephew,  a  tear  would  start,  and  trickle 
down  his  venerable  cheek,  which  sorrow  had 
rendered  more  than  usually  pallid. 

While  the  doctor  held  forth  on  "  the 
detestable  and  damnable  sin  of  witchcraft  ^^ 
several  passers-by  were  attracted  to  the  spot 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  manner.  Among 
these  were  two  young  men,  dressed  in  the 
gay  costume  of  the  time.  One  of  them  bore 
a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  and  was  followed  by  a 
couple  of  dogs,  which  instantly  began  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  some  of  their  canine  fellows 
belonging  to  the  congregation.  The  uproar 
which  ensued  was,  however,  soon  silenced  by 
a  man  who  stood  beneath  the  pulpit  with 
a  large  whip,  which  he  vigorously  applied  to 
the  hides  of  the  belligerents.* 

*  In  Brant's  "  Ship  of  Fools,"  translated  by  Barclay, 
the  indecent  practice,  so  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  of 
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The  young  man  with  the  hawk  and  the 
dogs  was  William  Lovelace,  and  his  com- 
panion was  Harry  Pearce. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  cimosity,  and  not 
devotion,  induced  them  to  pause  and  listen  to 
the  discourse  of  the  preacher.  They  were 
well  known  to  many  of  the  citizens,  who 
eyed  them  intently  for  some  time,  while  the 
gallants  stared  about  them  in  an  impudent 
and  hectoring  manner. 

Master  Herlion  bent  on  Lovelace  a  stem 
look  of  displeasure;  and  the  young  man  was 

going  to  church  with  hawk  and  hound,  is  justly  censured 
in  the  following  lines : 

'^  Into  the  church  then  comes  another  sotte, 
Withouten  devotion,  jetting  up  and  down. 
Or  to  be  scene,  and  showe  his  garded  cote. 
Another  on  his  fiste  a  sparhawke  or  &wcone, 
Or  else  a  cokow." 

In  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Broad  Bluns- 
don,  in  Wiltshire,  during  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  a  disbursement  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  Item,  paide  to  y*  clerk  for  washing  the  church  linen 
and  whipping  the  dogges  out  of  the  church    .     .  vi*" 
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for  a  moment  disconcerted  by  that  look,  but 
he  soon  resumed  his  self-possession  and  whis- 
pered to  Pearce — whose  features  assumed  a 
grmsce  expressive  of  contempt.  He  then  made 
a  sign  to  his  companion  to  follow  him.  As 
they  swaggered  through  the  church-yard  to- 
wards Cheap,  the  eyes  of  several  of  the  con- 
gregation followed  them  until  they  were  out 
of  sight. 

The  boon  companions  sauntered  down  the 
Cheap,  laughing,  talking  aloud,  leering  at  the 
windows,  and  peeping  beneath  the  hood  of 
every  female  who  passed  them.  Arriving  in 
the  Poultry,  they  began  to  converse  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"I  would  we  had  got  through  this  busi- 
ness,^ observed  Pearce ;  "  for  wherever  I  Walk 
out,  I  am  dogged  by  the  city-sergeants,  who 
follow  me  like  mine  own  shadow.  I  'd  wager 
a  pottle  that  fellow  on  the  other  side  o^  the 
way  is  one  o'  them  in  disguise.''  Then  hal- 
looing at  the  man  to  whom  he  alluded — 
"Harkee,  sirrah,  I've  a  mind   to  teach  thee 
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a  lesson,  and  break  my  walking-staff  on  thy 
costard !  '^ 

"Whist,  whist l'^  said  Lovelace,  taking  him 
by  the  arm;  "'prithee,  be  not  a  fool;  thou  wilt 
only  provoke  the  knave,  if  he  be  an  officet; 
and  if  he  be  not,  he  may  break  thy  head 
and  catise  a  fray,  which  wonld  hring  every 
eye  upon  us.'' 

"Tut,  tut,"  replied  Pearce,  petulantly:  "Fll 
teach  the  knave  that  a  gentleman's  son  is  not 
to  be  followed  like  a  cutpurse." 

"Be  still,"  continued  Lovelace;  "be  still, 
I  tell  thee.  Our  business  is  to  shun  remark 
with  all  the  care  we  can ;  and,  by  the  Rood ! 
thou  art  bringing  it  upon  us.  If  we  are 
once  embroiled  with  these  citizens,  they  II 
reck   little   for   thy  gentility." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Lombard 
Street;  and  Lovelace,  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der, was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  cause  of 
Pearce's  uneasiness  was  not  in  sight.  Thread- 
ing the  narrow  lanes,  they  reached  Fish  Street 
Hill,  crossed  London  Bridge,  took  boat  at  St. 
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Olave^s  stairs,  and  ordered  the  waterman  to 
row  over  to  a  small  fishing-vessel  lying  in 
the   stream  off  Billingsgate. 

"  Beshrew  me  if  thou  'rt  not  as  cunning  as 
a*^  fox,  Will,"  said  Pearce,  in  a  whisper,  to  his 
friend.  "  I  was  cudgelUng  my  brains  to  guess 
why  you  crossed  the  water — but  I  see  it  now.'' 

They  were  soon  alongside  the  fishing-boat; 
which  was  called  "the  Laverock;''  and  Love- 
lace, scrambling  up  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
bidding  Pearce  remain  in  the  wherry,  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  Master. 

"  Mass  ! "  muttered  Pearce  to  himself ; 
"how  Will's  paying  court  to  that  man-fish, 
the  skipper.  Ha,  the  fellow  shakes  his  head ! 
He 's  not  to  be  had.  So,  Will  turns  his  back 
to  us  while  he  pops  a  noble  in  his  hand. 
Ha  !  the  knave's  face  brightens  now.  He  '11 
grin  like  a  hyena  when  he  gets  a  hundred 
shillings  for  this  service. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lovelace  returned;  and 
bade  the  waterman  row  them  back  to  St. 
Olave's  stairs,  where  they  landed. 
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"Now/'  said  Pearce,  "let's  to  the  TaJ- 
berd^  Will,  and  have  a  stoop  of  wine,  for 
my  throat  is  like  an  oven.'' 

"  Have  with  thee,  then,"  cried  Lovelace. 
"  Though  'twould  take  all  the  wine  in  Chrish 
tendom  to  cool  thy  throat."  And  linking 
his  arm  in  that  of  his  friend,  they  proceeded 
to  the  well-known  inn  in  Southwark. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    STAKE. 


A  WEEK  passed  away,  and  no  tidings  were 
heard  of  Arthur  Lechmere.  He  appeared  nei- 
ther at  mass  nor  at  merry-making :  the  choice 
spirits  who  mustered  at  the  "  Holly-branch/'' 
marvelled  that  he  came  not ;  and  Master  Her- 
lion  had  taken  to  his  chamber,  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  see  anybody  except  his  gossip  and 
spiritual  pastor,  the  priest  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 

All  this  while  poor  Miriam  lay  in  her  damp 
cell  within  the  prison  of  Newgate.  Hope  had 
deserted  her ;  she  prayed  for  death,  but  death 
came  not  to  her  relief.  Arthur  was  lost  to 
her — she  felt  assured  of  that,  and  she  waited 
for  the  sentence  which  she  knew  would  consign 
her  to  the  flames. 

Old  Abraham,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  fran- 
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tic  with  grief;  he  had  applied  in  vain  at  the 
prison  for  an  interview  with  his  beloved  child, 
but  he  met  only  with  insult  and  derision.  The 
gaoler  spat  in  his  face;  and  those  who  saw 
the  wl'etched  old  man  daily  walking  distract- 
edly before  the  dismal  building  which  contained 
that  which  he  valued  far  before  his  wealth, 
pitied  him  not,  because  he  was  a  Jew  and  an 
unbeliever.  No  tear  dimmed  the  haggard  and 
blood-shot  eyes  of  the  old  Israelite,  yet  his 
rent  gaberdine  and  uncombed  beard,  and  grief- 
stricken  aspect,  bespoke  that  mental  agony 
which  finds  no  relief  in  weeping. 

It  was  autumn,  and  dan  winter  had  given 
notice  of  his  approach  betimes;  the  evenings 
were  misty  and  chilly,  and  the  citizens,  gathered 
round  their  cheerful  fires,  mingled  with  the 
tales  which  were  wont  to  amuse  them,  the 
story  of  Arthur's  bewitchment,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  witch  woman,  and  her  approaching 
fate,  not  forgetting  the  disappearance  of  the 
young  man,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
of  course  was  attributed  to  supernatural  agency. 
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It  was  autumn, — ^the  mists  and  fogs  which  rose 
from  the  river  and  the  marshes  on  its  southern 
bank,  now  began  to  envelope  the  city  in  their 
heavy  mantles  several  gloomy  days  succeeded ; 
then  it  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  rain  descend- 
ed in  torrents,  till  the  grim  figures  at  the  ends 
of  the  water-spouts  on  the  tower  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow  seemed  to  vomit  forth  another  deluge, — 
fit  type  of  the  tears  that  flowed  in  the  house 
of  one  who  dwelt  near  it.  Dense  fogs  followed, 
and  early  one  momiug  the  city  was  shrouded 
in  almost  Egyptian  darkness.  Anon  the  sun 
appeared,  and  ascended  the  east  like  a  huge 
globe  of  fire,  but  the  fog  was  still  dense  and 
impenetrable.  The  citizens  were  yet  in  their 
beds,  and  those  only  whose  business  called  them 
abroad  at  that  early  hour,  were  stirring ;  even 
the  noisy,  saucy,  chirping  and  cawing  of  the 
sparrows  and  jackdaws  were  not  yet  heard. 

It  was  not  80  in  Smithfield.  There,  near  to 
the  place  where  stood  that  huge  permanent 
gibbet,  to  which  old  records  so  often  allude, 
where  wretched  criminals  expiated  their  crimes. 
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and  in  after  ages  martyrs  perished  for  their 
faith,  was  fixed  a  large  post,  or  stake,  and 
near  it  was  piled  a  heap  of  fegots,  the  pre- 
parations for  burning  a  human  creature  alive. 
The  victim  was  Miriam,  the  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham the  Jew. 

As  the  sun  ascended,  the  fog  gradually  thin- 
ned,  and  windows  and  gables  became  visible. 
The  city  began  to  give  signs  of  re-animation ; 
various  sounds  within  the  walls  denoted  that 
the  Londoners  had  risen  from  their  slumbers. 
Two  ruffianly  men,  who  had  remained  like 
statues  near  the  pile  of  fagots,  shook  them- 
selves. 


." 


"  And  swung  around  their  waists  their  tingling  hands; 

for  at  that  early  hour  the  cold  was  intense. 
They  were  savage-looking  wretches,  fit  actors 
for  the  inhuman  scene  in  which  they  were  about 
to  be  engaged. 

As  the  two  worthies  conversed  together,  they- 
looked  earnestly  towards  the  city  gates,  which 
were  now  thrown  open ;  but  the  victim  came 
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not;  the  doors  of  Newgate  prison  remained 
closed. 

Several  of  those  shivering  houseless  wretches 
who  are  always  to  be  seen  in  great  cities,  and 
who  had  probably  passed  the  night  under  the 
stalls  and  pent-houses  of  St.  Nicholas'  shambles, 
now  came  forth,  and  drew  near  the  pile  of  fagots. 
Sturdy  rogues  were  some  of  them,  who  had 
probably  in  their  time  excited  other  feelings 
than  those  of  charity  in  their  applications 
for  relief  to  the  good  citizens  in  the  fields  and 
lanes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Others 
also  came  to  the  spot;  in  feet,  the  crowd  was 
gradually  increasing,  and  the  gentry  composing 
it  were  the  reverse  of  reputable,  either  in  man- 
ner gr  appearance. 

Meanwhile,  the  east  was  brightening,  misty 
vapours  rolled  off,  and  hung  on  the  hills  which 
surround  London;  weathercocks  creaked,  and 
flashed  back  the  sun-beams,  and  the  pigeons 
commenced  their  morning'*s  flight,  while  wreaths 
of  white  smoke  began  to  rise  from  the  house- 
tops. 
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At  length  the  moumftJ  tolling  of  a  bell 
sounded  within  the  prison,  a  bustle  was  heard 
at  the  gates,  which  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
party  of  bill-men  ranged  themselves  in  order 
for  the  procession,  which  was  inmiediately  in 
motion.  The  sheriffs  came  forth,  attended  by 
the  city  sergeants,  mounted  their  horses,  and 
the  word  was  given  to  set  forward, 

The  Jewess  appeared.  The  bill-men  fell  into 
line,  and  the  sad  procession  advanced  towards 
the  stake,  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  at  its  head. 
The  bell  tolled  dismally,  and  the  priest  moved 
slowly  along,  repeating  the  verses  of  the  psalm 
from  an  illuminated  volume,  the  gilt  ornaments 
of  which  had  become  sadly  obscured  by  his 
reverence^s  heavy  thumb. 

All  eyes  were  immediately  turned  towards 
Miriam ;  she  was  divested  of  her  upper  gsar- 
ments ;  her  long  dark  hair  swept  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  feet  and  legs,  which  were  encircled 
by  livid  bands,  the  marks  of  the  cords  which 
had  bound  her  to  the  rack,  were  entirely  bare. 
Many  were  there,  who,  in  gazing  with  ardent 
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admiration  on  those  beautiftdly  turned  and 
snowy  ankles,  forgot  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
greedy  flames  would  devour  them.  She  held 
a  lighted  taper  in  her  right  hand,  and  walked 
with  a  faltering  step,  but  without  assist^ice. 
Her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  derive  more  inten- 
sity of  lustre  from  the  contrast  with  her  com- 
plexion pallid  with  agony,  were  tearless,  but 
cold  drops  stood  on  her  brow,  and  glistened 
in  the  sickly  light  of  the  taper  she  held.  Be- 
hind her  walked  the  executioner  and  his  as- 
sistants. All  the  while,  the  sonorous  voice  of 
the  burly  priest  was  heard;  while  ever  and 
anon  the  solemn  booming  of  the  death-bell 
chimed  in,  as  if  to  render  the  entrance  to 
eternity  yet  more  awful. 

The  procession  reached  the  stake,  and  halted, 
and  the  executioner,  taking  the  taper  from  the 
hands  of  the  Jewess,  bade  her  prepare  for  death. 
The  buzz  among  the  crowd  at  once  subsided, 
and  each  one,  craning  his  neck,  tried  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  innocent  victim  of  a  gross  su- 
perstition. 
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Among  the  throng  was  a  mendicant  friar, 
clad  in  a  coarse  and  ragged  firock,  girt  with  a 
rope,  and  with  his  cowl  drawn  over  his  face: 
this  person  seemed  to  watch  the  proceedings 
with  intense  interest ;  but  he  spoke  to  no 
one. 

On  a  sadden,  three  horsemen  advanced  at  a 
trot  down  the  road,  which  led  them  from  St. 
John^s  Priory,  at  Olerkenwell.  They  were 
well-mounted,  but  plainly  dressed,  and  were 
apparently  of  the  better  class  of  yeomen. 
They  held  on  their  way  towards  the  city,  but 
espying  the  crowd  which  had  assembled  round 
the  place  of  execution,  they  altered  their 
course,  as  if  desirous  of  witnessing  the  sad 
spectacle. 

"  Where  is  the  male&ctor  i "  inquired  the 
foremost  horseman,  as  he  reined  up  his 
steed. 

"  It  is  the  witch-woman  yonder,^  was  the 
reply. 

"  Mother  of  God  !  so  young  and  so  beautifril ! 
— it  cannot  be  !  " 
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The  horseman  who  had  uttered  this  excla- 
mation dismounted,  and  threw  the  bridle  to  one 
of  his  companions.  He  then  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  begging  friar,  who  had  hitherto  been 
looking  on  with  folded  arms,  a  quiet  spectator 
of  the  scene ;  at  the  same  moment,  a  shrill 
whistle  was  given,  which  had  a  magical  effect 
upon  the  crowd. 

Instantly  all  was  uproar  and  wild  confrision. 
Fierce  cries  arose  on  all  sides :  the  circle  formed 
by  the  bill-men  round  the  stake  was  broken, 
and  the  pile  of  fagots  scattered  as  if  by  a 
whirlwind;  the  larger  sticks  which  they  con- 
tained frimishing  weapons  to  the  most  vio- 
lent. 

The  sheriffs  were  thunderstruck,  and  called 
out  to  the  guard  to  stand  firm.  But  the  call 
was  drowned  in  wild  cries  of  "  Rescue  ! — ^res- 
cue ! '' 

The  mendicant  friar,  who  had  overturned 
several  in  the  scuffle,  was  now  by  the  side  of 
the  Jewess. 
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"  My  sweet  Miriam  !  '^  cried  he,  throwing 
off  his  disgtdse — "  thy  lover  will  save  thee  or 
perish.'' 

It  was  Arthur;  he  east  aside  the  coarse 
garment  in  which  he  was  clad,  and  appeared 
armed  from  head  to  foot.  Miriam  uttered  a 
&int  shriek,  and  fell  into  his  arms. 

The  executioner  rushed  forward  and  roughly 
seized  his  victim,  hut  was  struck  to  the  ground 
by  a  blow  from  Lechmere's  mailed  fist. 

The  young  man  looked  on  the  pale  &ce  of 
his  love  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
pity,  and  then  pressed  his  lips  to  her  blood- 
less cheek.  In  the  anguish  of  his  heart  he 
had  become  unconscious  of  his  situation. 

"  Arthur  !  Arthur  !  ^  cried  Hal  Pearee, 
whom  the  reader  will  remember  in  the  Holly- 
branch.  "  God  ha'  mercy,  man !  art  dis- 
traught !  quick, — ^mount,  or  we  are  lost." 

The  tumult  increased ;  blows,  shouts,  and  ex- 
ecrations bespoke  the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle. 
The  bill-men  did  their  best  to  prevent  the 
rescue,  but  their  weapons  were  of  little  use  in 
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the  crowd,  which  hemmed  them  m  on  aU  sides, 
and  some  of  the  sturdy  beggars  had  succeeded  in 
dismounting  the  sheriffs,  though  not  before  one 
or  two  of  them  had  fallen  beneath  the  swords 
of  those  officers. 

Arthur^s  immediate  friends  kept  as  much 
as  possible  aloof  from  the  scuffle,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  enabled  the  more  effec- 
tually to  cover  his  retreat,  which  was  effected 
with  some  difficulty.  The  bold  youth  was 
soon  on  horseback,  and  the  disarmed  sheriffs 
had  the  mortification  to  see  him  ride  from 
the  field,  bearing  before  him  on  his  powerful 
steed,  the  object  for  which  he  had  achieved  so 
dangerous  an  enterprise.  His  friends,  Pearce 
and  Lovelace,  followed  in  his  rear,  and  struck 
down  two  or  three  men  who  attempted  to 
stop  their  ffight;  while  the  executioner  and 
his  assistants  escaped  from  the  spot,  amid  the 
hootings  and  peltings  of  the  crowd,  and  ran 
off  to  Castle  Baynard,  for  a  party  of  mounted 
archers  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    LAST    PANG. 


On  the  evening  preceding  the  morning  des- 
cribed in  the  last  chapter,  Master  Herlion 
had  retired  to  his  chamber  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual. 

The  old  man  was  unprepared  for  the  stroke 
which  he  had  received.  He  felt  that  the 
youth  who  had  been  the  sole  object  of  his 
most  anxious  care  and  solicitude,  was  es- 
tranged from  him  ;  and  he  had  now  nothing 
left  in  the  world  for  which  life  was  desirable. 
Hideous  dreams  were  his  companions  for  the 
night.  Ghastly  spectres,  assuming  the  sem- 
blance of  his  much  loved  but  unworthy  ne- 
phew, hovered  over  his  couch  and  seemed  to 
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implore  pity  and  forgiveness, — then  a  huge 
chasm  yawned  at  his  feet  and  belched  forth 
crimson  flames,  through  which  grim  fiends 
were  dragging  Arthur,  and  the  woman  who 
had  lured  him,  to  destruction. 

Such  were  the  horrors  which  superstition 
lent  to  ^^a  mind  diseased,^  and  haunted  the 
slumbers  of  the  Alderman,  until  the  beams  of 
the  sun  breaking  through  the  fog,  gleamed 
on  the  window  of  his  chamber.  He  arose, 
pale  and  enfeebled,  and  having  made  his 
toilet,  knelt  before  a  large  crucifix  which  oc- 
cupied a  niche  in  the  wall;  scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  his  lips  moved  in  prayer,  when  a 
hasty  knocking  at  the  door  caused  him  to 
start  to  his  feet. 

"Who  knocks?^'  inquired  Master  HerUon, 
hoping,  yet  doubting  that  some  one  had 
brought  news  of  his  nephew. 

His  surprise  and  vexation  were,  however, 
great  indeed,  when  he  learned  that  an  aged 
Jew  was  waiting  to  see  him,  and  had  forced 
his  way  into  the  house  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
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sition  of  the  porter,  whom  he  had  overthrown 
in  the  scuffle. 

As  the  Alderman  descended,  his  frame  qni- 
vered  with  a  thousand  emotions — hope,  fear, 
doubt,  and  dread  palsied  the  old  man,  and 
he  entered  the  room  in  which  the  intruder 
was  waiting,  trembling  like  a  criminal. 

There  stood  Abraham  the  Jew,  who  im- 
mediately, in  a  strain  of  piteous  entreaty,  be- 
sought him  to  intercede  for  his  daughter. 

Master  Herlion  was  not  unmoved  at  the 
Israelite's  passionate  appeal,  but  he  felt  that 
it  was  now  too  late. 

" It  is  of  no  avail,*'  said  he ;  "I  would  not 
save  her  if  I  had  the  power.  Appeal  to  Satan, 
who  has  brought  her  to  this  pass.'' 

Big  tears  rose  in  the  eyes  of  Abraham  on 
hearing  these  words.  It  was  well  perhaps 
for  Master  Herlion  that  grief  had  rendered 
him  weak  and  helpless,  or  he  might  in  his 
despair  have  been  tempted  to  revenge  him- 
self upon  the  Christian. 

^^  Alderman,"  said  Abraham,  felling   at  his 
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feet  and  caiching  the  skirt  of  his  fiirred  gown, 
— "hear  me — ^hear  me,  as  thou  wouldst  thy- 
self be  heard  at  that  great  day  when  the  Jew 
and  the  Christian  shall  be  summoned  to  the 
judgment.  The  sweet  girl  who  has  been 
doomed  to  death  is  innocent  as  thyself  of 
sorcery.  0  Christian  !  if  thou  ever  hadst 
a  child,  think  for  one  moment  on  the  agony 
of  him  who  kneels  at  thy  feet.  Before  the 
most  High  God,  I  do  proclaim  her  innocent. 
Take  my  life — my  wealth — thou  knowest  I 
am  wealthy — ^but  spare  my  child." 

The  Alderman  averted  his  head,  and  drew 
his  right  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  serve  you,''  said  he — "  she  is  be- 
yond my  power — you  should  have  appealed 
to  the  court.     I,  too,  have  lost  a  child ! '' 

"  I  did — I  did  appeal,"  cried  the  Jew  hys- 
terically, "  and  they  bade  me  begone  and 
try  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  doomed  my 
child.  You,  Master  Herlion,  saw  her  on  the 
accursed  engine.  Looked  she  like  a  witch, 
think    ye  ?    can    so    much    innocence    consort 

VOL.  II.  '  N 
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\vdth  Tain  and  wicked  arts?  Angels  might 
look  upon  that  sweet  girl  and  claim  her  as 
their  sister — ^and  you, — oh  !  cruelty  of  unjust 
man ! — ^you  were  present  when  her  fair  limbs 
were  given  to  the  torture !  " 

Master  Herlion  attempted  to  reply,  hut 
emotion  choked  his  utterance.  He  turned 
towards  the  door  as  if  he  would  have  es- 
caped from  the  room,  but  the  Jew  antici- 
pated him,  and  starting  on  his  feet  opposed 
his  exit. 

"  Stay  !  ^  cried  Abraham.  "  I  read  thy 
heart,  old  man:  thou  wouldst  save  her, — ^but 
she  is  a  Jewess.  Lo  !  I  discover  what  threats 
or  persuasions  could  never  have  wrung  from 
me;  not  even  that  rack  which  Christians  de- 
light to  use."*' 

He  took  from  his  bosom  a  small  enamelled 
locket  with  a  representation  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  to  which  was  appended  a  green 
silk  cord. 

"  Behold  this  jewel  !  ^^  cried  the  Jew ; 
"  twenty  years  ago   I  took  it  from  the  neck 
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of  that  dear  child  whom  I  have  called  my 
daughter.'' 

The  alderman  writhed  at  the  sight  of  the 
trinket,  as  though  he  had  been  transfixed  with 
a  lance,  and  staggering  backwards,  sunk  into 
a  chair,  gasping  like  a  dying  man.  Abraham 
paused  for  a  moment,  but  attributing  the  shock 
to  some  other  emotion  continued : — 

"  Yes ;  twenty  years  ago,  Alderman.  It 
was  the  Fast  of  Kipur :  the  Londoners  fell 
upon  and  despoiled  the  Jews.  I  was  a  young 
man,  and  strong  of  limb  then.  I  helped  my 
brethren  to  beat  off  the  rout,  that  drove  them 
through  Leadenhall  Street  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
The  citizens  armed  at  last,  and  put  down  the 
tumult,  but  not  before  many  had  fallen  in  the 
fray.'' 

"  But  the  jewel  ?"  said  the  alderman,  reco- 
vering himself. 

Abraham  waved  his  hand  as  if  enjoining 
silence,  and  continued: — 

"  Yes ;  the  hellish  rout  slew  in  their  fury 
both   women  and   children;   my   Miriam   and 
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her  little  ones  perished,  and  I  could  not  re- 
venge them  then— my  costly  merchandise  was 
burned,  with  all  my  goods.  Now  mark,  Al- 
derman: we  found  shelter  in  a  large  and 
strong  place  near  Aldgate,  and  there  we  re- 
mained till  the  wrath  of  our  enemies  was  ap- 
peased.'" 

"  What  of  the  jewel  ? — ^what  of  the  jewel  ?'' 
cried  Master  Herlion,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
advancing  with  a  threatening  gesture.  Horri- 
ble doubts  arose  in  the  breast  of  the  alderman. 

"  Be  still,  Christian,"  he  repeated ;  "  be  still, 
and  thou  shalt  hear  all;  but  move  one  step, 
or  call  thy  servants,  and  my  tale  is  ended. 
— Hearken !  one  night,  when  all  were  sleep- 
ing soundly,  three  of  my  brethren  came  to 
me :  '  Up,  Abraham,'  said  they ;  '  arouse  thee 
and  come  with  us.'  I  followed,  scarce  know- 
ing whither  I  went;  we  reached  a  vault;  a 
fire  burnt  brightly ; — ^but  I  see  thou  art  im- 
patient, and  I  will  be  brief;  they  were  about 
to  sacrifice  a  child  to  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  and 
that  child  wds  a  Christian' 8*.'^'' 
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Master  Herlion  shuddered  violently,  but  he 
waited  without  speaking,  to  hear  what  fol- 
lowed.    Abraham  continued: — 

"Alderman,  that  child  looked  in  my  face 
as  the  lamb  turns  its  mild  eyes  upon  the 
butcher — it  clung  to  my  gaberdine  for  pro- 
tection— it  supplicated  for  its  little  life ;  and 
although  a  Jew^  my  heart  melted.  I  swore 
by  the  God  of  my  fathers  that  it  should  not 
be  harmed." 

"What  then?''  said  the  alderman,  gasping 
for  breath.     "  What  then  V 

"  It  did  not  plead  in  vain ! ''  shouted  the 
Jew  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  "  I  saved  its  life, 
but  at  the  price  of  five  hundred  marks,  and 
oh,  it  was  a  life  worth  saving.  For  twenty 
years  I  have  treasured  up  the  bauble  which 
then  hung  around  its  neck,  and  now  my  dar- 
ling is  torn  from  me  for  ever ! — ^for  twenty 
years '''* 

He  paused.  The  alderman,  faintly  ejacu- 
lating  ^^  Christ   Jesu!  my  child  t'^'^    had  once 

more  sunk  into  his  chair,  where  he  lay  with- 
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out  sense  or  motion;  a  crimson  stream  issued 
from  his  mouth  and  dyed  his  vest. — Death  had 
come  to  his  relief,  and  severed  the  father  and 
his  child  for  ever  ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 


love'^s  last  struggle. 


Arthur  Lechmere'^s  desperate  and  success- 
ful enterprise  was  soon  noised  over  the  city, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  his  flight,  a  party  of 
mounted  archers  and  cross-bowmen  dashed 
through  Cheap  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives, 
whose  course  had  been  marked  by  the  watch- 
men on  the  city  walls.  Arthur  and  his 
friends,  as  soon  as  they  had  cleared  all  im- 
pediments, made  a  diversion  to  the  right,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  were  on  the  road 
to  Stratford-le-Bow,  where  he  had  in  readi- 
ness proper  disguises  for  himself  and  the  part- 
ner of  his  flight,    preparatory  to    their   pro- 
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ceeding  on  board  the  Layerock,  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  Thames  at  Barking  Greek. 

But  the  road  they  had  taken  was  circuitous, 
and  their  pursuers  were  gaining  on  them  un- 
observed, in  their  way  through  the  city.  They 
had  scarcely  arrived  within  sight  of  Bow,  when 
the  shouts  of  the  party  in  pursuit  struck  on 
their  ears,  Arthur  shuddered,  and  looked 
back  on  the  advancing  troop;  he  urged  for- 
ward his  steed,  but  the  noble  animal  was 
oppressed  by  the  unusual  burthen.  The  waters 
too  were  out,  and  the  flat  marshy  country, 
which  even  at  this  day  is  subject  to  inunda- 
tions in  wet  seasons,  was  flooded  by  the  recent 
rains,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  road  was 
rendered  impassable. 

"  Courage,  my  boy!  courage,  Arthur!" 
cried  Hal  Pearce,  observing  that  his  friend 
appeared  irresolute,  and  mistrustfrd  of  the 
water :  "  "'twill  reach  but  to  your  saddle-girths, 
— ^haste,  or  we  are  lost." 

The  water  was  rushing  fiiriously  across  the 
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road,  and  gurgled  fearfully,  and  the  tottering 
steeds  were  carried  off  their  legs;  yet  it  was 
death  to  hesitate.  Arthur  clasped  his  Miriam 
tightly,  gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  bade  her 
take  courage ;  but,  alas  for  the  lovers !  the 
pursuers  were  upon  them.  Two  or  three  of 
the  archers  dashed  fearlessly  into  the  water, 
but  their  horses  were  carried  down  the  stream, 
and  their  companions  began  to  pour  their  shafts 
upon  the  fiigitives.  Pearce  and  Lovelace 
soon  fell,  covered  with  arrows,  but  Arthur's 
mailed  coat  of  proof  protected  him,  while  he 
shielded  with  his  body  the  terrified  girl  whom 
he  had  snatched  from  the  stake,  and  still 
urged  forward  his  steed,  quivering  and  plung- 
ing under  the  galling  discharge  of  the  archers. 
At  length  an  arrow  pierced  its  flank,  and  the 
poor  animal,  in  the  throes  of  death,  rolled 
over  and  plunged  the  lovers  in  the  flood ! 
There  was  a  faint  shriek  from  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  as  she  disappeared  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  and  a  momentary  struggle 
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of  her  lover;  but  his  heavy  mail,  which  had 
so  well  protected  him  from  the  arrows  of  the 
pursuers,  prevented  his  swimming,  and  ren- 
dered escape  impossible;  the  waters  rolled 
over  them,  and  locked  in  each  other"*8  arms, 
they  sunk  beneath  the  flood  ! 

The  archers  with  difficulty  saved  them- 
selves from  a  similar  fate;  and  having  re- 
gained the  land,  and  become  satisfied  that 
their  prey  was  beyond  their  reach,  collected 
together  and  proceeded  back  to  the  city, 
where  all  was  astonishment  and  wonder.  The 
death  of  old  Herlion,  and  the  sad  &te  of  his 
daughter  and  his  nephew  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  honest  folks  of  the  West  Cheap;  but 
few  pitied  Abraham,  the  Jew;  he  was  an 
unbeliever;  and  Christians  in  that  age  could 
find  no  sympathy  for  an  old  Isra^Ute,  who 
had  wilfully  concealed  the  child  of  another. 
On  the  morrow  he  was  seized  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  his  wealth  confiscated,  and  he  him- 
self committed   to   Newgate,   where    he    died 
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broken-bearted,  a  few  days  afterwards,  ex- 
claiming with  his  last  breath  against  the 
cruelty  of  those  who  had  destroyed  bis  adopt- 
ed cliild. 
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